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VVnK.v »lu.‘ VultJiiK! of tliivi |jfM*k wjiM 
1 li.'w! Dull' (’X|M-<'>!Uinn tliJit, the \v*tul»l 1«‘ m 

Ion!;: ii» of’ ('uiiipli'fiiiii, hh flic rf'ul! hif^ 

if f» liuvo Itri'tj, III fnifli, I liiiil iioi luMHuful iinjilit 
tUo rXf<!Hf offlio XVorlv )Uf. Hut wlltil I t’JUlH! 

fo (uk«: «»-(‘uuut of flu- wi'ulfli of luy iniili riaU. aiul 
to rt fluct upon tlu^ nu'JUiM of lonvurtiujL' tlu'in into 
liif<t<u*y, I wiw I'li.’iirly flint flic tunk I luul «ii<li'rl»ki‘n 
was u morn Hi'iluoufi ami jti'i'plnxinj? om* fiiaii I luul 
on^mmlly suitpoiHHl. 

It is* not difficult to iiiakn tluf mail*!' iimKf*' 
Kfaml >«y [a'rplfxilh'H; ami I hopo that, iimli'r**f«ml* 
inpf, Im will s}’mpritlii!t»n witli fluw, Tim ot'unts to Im 
narrati'd rovoTOl a Inrfjo aroa of spiu'o, Imt wcifit isan* 
praww'd within a anmll period of time. CliroiioUfgl- 
cally they mov<*«l idoiift (wtralbl liima, Init iminUy thoy 
warn div»5rKuut and distrtmting. 'Jlin qmsution was 
how it wna Ixat to d««»i hhitorfiJally with fdl fluH^ 
ayneltMHiowa incident#. To hova written aw’onlinfs fo 
date, with nothc approach to fidelity of detail, ti 
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number of separate narratives, eacb illustrative of a 
particular day, or of a particular week, Avould have 
been easy to the writer, and would in some sort have 
represented the character of the crisis, one of the 
most distinguishing features of which was derived 
from the confusion and distraction engendered by the 
multiplicity of simultaneous outbursts in different 
parts of the country. This mode of treatment, how- 
ever, though it might accurately reflect the situation, 
was not likely to gratify the reader. The multiplicity 
of personal and local names rapidly succeeding each 
other would have bewildered him, and no distinct 
impression would have been left upon his mind. But 
though the nature of the subject utterly forbade all 
thought of unity of place and unity of action, with 
reference to the scope of the entire work, there was a 
certain unification of the several parts which was prac- 
ticable, and which suggested what might be called on 
episodical treatment of the subject, with such connect- 
ing links, or such a general framework or sotting, os 
historical truth might permit. And, in fact, dificrent 
parts of the country were so cut off from each other 
when mutiny and rebellion were at their height, that 
each series of operations for the suppression of local 
revolt had a separate and distinct character. Cer- 
tainly, in the earlier stages of the War, there was 
ho general design — little co-operation or cohesion. 
Every man did what was best in his eyes to meet with 
vigour and sagacity an unexpected crisis. The 
cutting of our telegraph-wires and the interruption ol 
our posts wore among the first hostile efforts of the 
iasurgonts in all parts of the country; Joint action 
oh a large scale was thus rendered impossible, and at 
the commencement of the War it would scarcely have 
been desirable. Eor our people had to deal promptly 



with urgent symptoms, and rcfei’cncos and consulta- 
tions would have hoen fatal to silccoss. 

Thus circumstanced with respect to the component 
jtarts of this History, I could not easily determine to 
what particular events it would he best to give priority 
of narration. One thing soon became unpleasantly 
sippai’cnt to me, J luul niud<‘. a mistake in foi’ccasting 
the plan of the entire w'ork, in an “ Arlvortiscmcnt” 
prefixed to the First Vohimc. It was impossible to 
write adeqnatitly, in tbis instalment of my book, of 
all the operations winch I had originally intended to 
record. With mahtrials of such great interest before 
me, it would hnvtt l)Gi‘.n unwise to starve the narrn- 
fivu; so I thought it best to make confession of error, 
and to expunge my too-hnsty promises from subse- 
quent editions of the work.. In pursuance of this re- 
vised scheme, I was compelled to put aside much 
that I had writtc-n ibr this tSeeond \'t>Uniu‘, and 
though this has luieessarily relurdi‘d its puhlieutton, 
it has placed me so tnuch in ndvnnee with tlie work 
to he accomplished, that I hope to be abhf to jirodueo 
the n<!xt volunie after a much shorter iubirvul of 
time. 

Tlio selection made for this volume from the 
chapters which I had written may not perha|).s he 
the best, but it is at least sufiieteutly iutelligildiu 
After describing tluj earlier incide.uls <»f the mutiny) 
os at Meerut and Dellii, at Ikiiares and Allahabaa/ 
and at different stations in tlie Punjab, I have 
narrated, up to a certain {mint, those two great 
series of operations — the one expedition starting 
from Bengal with troops drawn from the Littoral, 
the otlior frojn the North-Western ■ Frontier, witli 
forces derived from the HIU Stations and the Punjab 

whieh were consummated in tho <*aptwro of Delhi 
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xii 

and the first relief of Lucknow. In the one T 
have traced the movements of Neill and Have- 
lock, under the direction of Lord Canning, and 
in the other of Anson, Barnai’d, Wilson, and Nichol- 
son, with the aid and inspiration of Sir John 
Lawrence. It is by thus following the fortunes 
of individuals that we may best arrive at a just con- 
ception of the general action of the whole. For it 
was by the energies of individual men, acting mostly 
on their own responsibility, that little by little I’c- 
bellion was trodden down, and the supremacy of the 
English firmly rc-cstabli.shcd. It will be seen that 1 
have adhered very closely to pure narrative. The 
volume, indeed, is a volume of fiict, not of contro- 
versy and speculation ; and as it relates to the earlier 
scones of the great struggle for Empire, it is mostly 
an account of military revolt and its suppression. 

Dealing with the largo mass of facts, which are 
reproduced in the chapters now published, and in 
those which, though written, I have been compolhal 
to reserve for future publication, I have consulted 
and collated vast piles of contemporary correspon- 
dence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with men who have 
been individually connected with the events dcscrihcid. 
For every page published in this volume some ton 
pages have been written and compiled in aid of the 
narrative ; and if I have failed in the one great 
object of my ambition, to tell the truth, without 
exaggeration on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, it has not been for want of earnest and labo- 
rious inquiry or of conscientious endeavour to turn 
my opportunities to the best account, and to lay 
b^ro the public an honest exposition of the his* 
torical facts as they have been unfolded l)cforo mo, 



Still it is prulmhlo that tin* nitcurafy (ifsoiut* of the 
<let!u].s in this volume, J'apcciully those of personal 
iaeiclcnt, may 1)0 fiue-stioned, perhajis contnulicted, 
iiotwithstumliiig, I was about to say, all the <vtn*. that 
I have taken to investigate them, but I believe tlnit I 
should rather say “by reason of that very (‘are/' 
Such questionings or contradietions sliould not be loo 
readily accepted ; for, although the anthorify of the 
(questioner may be good, there may be still better 
authority on the other side. I liavii often hud to 
choose between very conllicting statements; and I 
have sometimes found my informants to be wrong, 
though aj)parcnt]y witli th(.j b(,‘sf (q»portuniti('« of 
being right, and have been eonq^elled t«» reject, as 
eouviucing proof, even the overwlu.-lming assertion, 
“ But, I was there.” Men who nl•(^ personally 
engaged in stirring (ivenls are. often too much ik*- 
(nipied to know what is going oti heyond flm little 
spot of ground which holds theni at thi‘ time, and 
often from this restricted .sfand-poinf tljcy see through 
a glass darkly. It Is hard 1«* di.sbelicve a man of 
honour when las tells you what he himself did; but 
every writm*, long engage'd in historical impiiry, lias 
had heforo him instane.es in which meti, after even a 
bri(!fhii>se of time, have eonhamded in their minds 
the thought of (hang, or tlie intent to do, a certain 
thing, with the fact of having actually done. it. In- 
(le<al, in tlio commonest aflairs of daily life, wo often 
tind the intent mistaken for the act in tin; rr^trosiTuct, 
The cjise of (laptain ItosH(5r*H alleged olTar tti talce a 
(Squadron (»f Dragoons and a Tnwp of Horse Artillery 
to Delhi on the night of the 10th of May (ilhwtmhvl 
in the Appendix) may be it^rrled m m instance of 
this confusion. I could clto other instatus's. One 
will siiflfteo;-— A inllltan' ofn<*<*r of Idah rank, nf 
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stainless honour, with a great historical reputation, 
invited rne some years ago to meet him, for the 
express purpose of making to me a most important 
statement, with reference to one of the most interest- 
ing episodes of the Sepoy War, The statement was 
a very striking one ; and I was referred, in confirma- 
tion of it, to another officer, who has since become 
illustrious in our national history. Immediately on 
leaving my informant, I wrote down as nearly as 
possible his vciy words. It was not until after his 
death that I was able orally to consult the friend to 
whom he had referred me, as being personally cog- 
nisant of the alleged fact — ^the only witness, indeed, 
of the scone described. The answer was that he had 
hoard the story before, but that nothing of the kind 
had ever happened. The asserted incident was one, 
as I ventured to tell the man who had described it 
to mo at the time, that did not cast additional 
lustre on his reputation,* and it would have been 
obvious, even if he had rejoiced in a less unblenushed 
reputation, that it was not for self-glorification, but 
in obedience to an irrepressible desire to declare the 
truth, that he told me what afterwards appeared to 
be not an accomplished fact, but an intention un- 
fulfilled. Experiences of this kind render the historical 
inquirer very sceptical even of information supposed 
to be on “ the best possible authority.” Truly, it is very 
disheartening to find that the nearer one approaches 
the fountain-head of truth, the further off we may 
find ourselves from it.* 

* Xt bo moutioned bore pugaodiaarormot workoXbLstovj'bj 
not directly in eouilnuation Ihe author of this hook, vaa the only 
it tile, akive) aa a cutioue illtutra- one whitii he had made aa the resvu 
tjilien of the difflcmlty of dieeem- of his ova personal knovledge—the 
ing batvnta Mh aw error, that only fact which ho had wibenwd 
(hio only itetoni^ seriously iin. with Us own eyes. 
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BOOK IV.— THE UIHINO IN THE NOHTII-WRST. 
fM*t, 18570 


CHAPTKR I. 

litrORTAKCK OlfTIlKHKtZtlHBOP nBUIt—MORAI. -I’aslTI'lX in' 

THU DBUtI WMltV- BARW MWTOHr— m.’l't KHJUVB l>KI»tt*1U'rif>Sl»-“TIII! 

(ItrKMTillH Iti' HIKKIliNNinK— INTIttUnt'.'l IIV XKKVIIT MRIUIr—UKATII fVf 

piitxni rAKHumonuf'-xMiriirBit uitinHiiK»--vii[W« ur Mm» r akmiku 
“-rrATH or waiiokmoax pbkmxo ki xativb rKi«iH>-c'(iK' 

KiwroMimxcB wmt rRsxtA — tun riMH;t»ii*Tii)«— tbsipi!* m this 

NObbiJtiiv, 

Tt was a work of tlmo at Caiciitta to olicit ul! the Bord c«n» 
details of tlie sad story briefly outlUiwl in the |»h>- 
ooding chantor. Unt tho great foot was potent to (low* 
Xiord Otutmng tlmt the Knglisk had been driveii out 
of Delhi, ond that, for a tlnov in that gtott oontm of 
iM|!ahomedMbm, the dynasty of the Fotnlly 

WM reetcHped. The treia<tttdoni 
of ^ tevdlntloft twttld neilb ittliidn4*i«t^ by 
nsjiiei obtttse^. or ghneitii oyer by idio nKMt^s^^ 

.of ; ' bbd . long .oeosod . to excrtdsn 

over the i^eople whom^hey 

tti n 
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THE DELHI HISTORY. 


isoi— 57. had once governed. Tor fifty years the Master of 
the Delhi Palace had been, in the estimation of the 
English, merely a pageant and a show. But the 
pageantry, the show, the name, had never ceased 
to be living influences in the minds of the princes and 
people of India. Up to a comparatively recent period 
all the coin of India had borne the superscription of 
the Mogul ; and the chiefs of India, whether Maho- 
medan or Hindoo, had still continued to regard the 
sanction given to their successions by that shadow of 
royalty, as something more assuring than any recog 
nition which could come from the substance of the 
British Government. If the Empire of Delhi had 
passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an 
honoured one. It had sunk deeidy into the memo- 
ries of the people. 

Doubtful, before, of the strength of these iutflucnccs, 
Lord Oannmg now began to suspect tltat he had 
been misinfomied. In the prooeding year, he had 
mastered the whole Delhi history, and he knew full 
well the poculiai.' clroumstanoes which at that period 
made it so perilous that the Imperial Family idiould 
be appealed to in aid of the national cause. He tow 
before him, in all their len^h and broadtli, the inci- 
dents of family intrigue, vmich imparted a vigorous 
individuality to the hostility of the Mogul. He know 
that the chief inmates of tW palace had never bton 
in a mood of mind so little HMy to rejdit the t^ 
tations now offered to them. He knew' thet the bW 
I King himself, and his favourite wffeiwho ruled hiiie, 
IumI been for some time cdierishing anlumsidee 

which rendered it but likriy thftt on 
ecoaaon would 'break 'into 
' Itn^shniimj'Wlio 

had Mo^l, 'reduced' him 
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to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all the most I80t--S7. 
cherished wishes of his heart. 


With os much hrevity as may sulllce to makci the Tlii* I>i!llii 
position clear, the. l)<‘llu story must he tohl. The ohi 
King, lieluuidiir Shah, Avhowj sov(;reignty ha<l heeti 
proclaimed, was the second in dt‘.scent from tint jfhu- 
peror Shah Allum, whom, blind, helpltsri, and miser- 
able, the Knglisli had rescued from tint gripe of tint m»». 
Mahrathis,* when at the dawn of iht* nineteenth cen- 
tury the armies of Lake and Wellesley broke up their 
powerful confederacy, and scattcrad the last liojwa of 
the French. Shah AlUun was the great-grandson of 
Aurimgzebo, the tenth HUcce.s8or in a di«5Ct line from 
Timour, the great foiuuier of the d}'nnsfy of flur 
Mogids. Kven in the <leptlis of bis misery and 
humiliation. In? u'as regarde<l by the most magtiiiicumt 
of Knglisb viecroys as a mighty p<*fentnt<*, whom It 
was a privilege to prote,et, and saerihtgi.' t<» think, of 
supplanting. The "great game’* <d’ Lor«l Wellesley 
embracted nothing ho stupeudotis as tint usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, ns his hrotiier 
Arthur and John Malcolm declared, and us youngitr 
men suspected and hinted, that the Governor-tiencral, 
worn out by the oppositions and restrlotloiis of the 
Ijciadenhall-street CSoverument, mid broken in healtli 
by the climate of Calcutta, had lost hk old d^tig 
and cast aside his pristine ainhitiou. It was 

believed by him and by his assobfatos in thb Cotirteii 


df^tlis d*/: "Im Um ssm* 
tsdiiM brih brMtit Wm 


IlM tejiA ISWK^ S«4 msd 
inmCttMSts ssit vsiWMtlil* Kiii- 


old Sfd uitl 

•StiiArhy, Mtibwe povoi'lif ttnif Imti 
«f imit«d untlor « mahiI tsttored 

MQUpjr, tlui nimiwBt of bl* irmsi 
•lAtt, irilS mrjr mteniftl •piA«r* 
mice of itiS miminr of m« oniidititM.'' 
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Chamber that it would be sounder policy, tending 
more to our own grandeur in the end, to gather 
gradual strength from this protective connexion with 
the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in the 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But in cither case, he 
recoiled from the thought of its being suspected in 
England, that he wished to place the East India Com- 
pany, substantively or vicariously, on the throne of 
the Moguls. “It has never,” he wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, Juno 2, 1805, 
“been in the contemplation of this Government to 
derive from the charge of protecting and supporting 
his Majesty the privilege of employing the Royal 
Prerogative as an instrument of establishing any 
control or ascendency over the States and Chieftains 
of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty 
any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor 
of Hindostan, his Majesty may be considered to 
possess upon the provinces originally composing tlie 
Mogul Empire, The benefits which the Goyemor- 
General in Council expected to derive from placing 
the King of Delhi and the Royal Family under the 
protection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch 
to your Honourable Committee of the 13th of J^uly, 
1804,* relative to the evils and emharrassments 


to which the British power might have t)een ex* 
posed by the prosecution of claims and pretenridna 

“I cuiuae- India, and Britiah QvmtttSant 
rated in tlio doapatw to whtoh re- haa obtained s &<ro<uwle oamnIii- 
femoeu made* "Tliedoliveranoo nitv of oowsaigtiiw tt» censdUnw 
of w Shan .Wlum from tb and aeanring tho aSptaiuo ti aw- 

Of tbO ^I^ECU tlOWfiir esifu rauiLdini}* 


dof^Tod. pf nata tokon^, aM » luiuibla matn- 
s pa ywro ws^syaHatM nrtiitual teoano# for Ida numeroHa and dla- 

£!3sra lia '*• 
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on thn part of the Mnlirattas, or of the*. French, in the 
name and, under the authority of his Majesty Shah 
Allum, if %lie person and family of that unhappy 
monarch had continued umhu* the custoely and <;(>n- 
trol of tlu/sc powci*s, and especially of tho French.” 

It must have ta.xcd tluf ingenuity of Jjor<l Wellt«- 
ley, even with the e.\p(;riene.ed guidance and assist- 
ance. of Sir (l(.‘oi‘g(i Barlow and Mr. Kdmonstone, to 
design a scheme for the continuance or re.stc)ration of 
the Empire on a small seuhi — a scheme whcrtihy Shah 
Allum might become more than a pensioner, a 
pageant, and a pupj>ct, ami yet leM than the sub- 
stance of a sovereign. Ho waa to K* a King and yet 
no King-— a something and yet iiothiug- a reality 
and a sham at the same time. It was a solace to ns, 
in tho “greet game,” to know that we “held the 
King;’’ but it. was a puzzle to us how to play the 
card. It was, indeed, a great politi<;iil pnrndo.v, whieli 
I.ior(l Wtsllesley’a (lovermmmt was cidh’d upon U> in- 
stitute ; and he <lid the best that could he <lom*, in 
tho eireumstanees in whieh hc( was plaee<l, to 
cilo »K)t only tho House of 'rimour, hut the pople 
who still clung reverentially to the great MahomcKlan 
dynasty, to the state of things which hod arisen out 
of those circumstanceK. It was detertuiited that a 
certain amount of that dignity, wltioh is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still he attached to the 
person of the Emperor; that within certain ffinihi 
he should still tie the fountain of flhd that 

(negatively) within thoiie lindts the powor fll Mfo Or 
death should bo !tt his haipha And In addiiloh to 
the revenues of the dbtHcta thus nssorved as nn ap* 
panago pf the thtm^ ’ lie end his family wore to re. 
osiye stlpcnidia^ ftllkim amounting to more than 
n htuidvid ^lodMnd |p»utids h year. 


isoi-i), 
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Thus the Emperor of all tho Indies— the Great 
Mogul, traditionally the grandest sovereign in tho 
Universe — became, whilst still indued with the purple 
and the gold of imperial state, and rejoicing in tho 
appearance of territorial dominion, virtually a pen- 
sioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation 
was one which conferred many advantages on the 
British Government in India, but it was not without 
its dangers. Even in the depths of his misery and 
degradation, the King’s name was a pillar of strength ; 
the rags of royalty were reverenced by the people. 
And Lord Wellesley saw clearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mogul were perpetuated — if he were left 
to reside in the Palace of Shah Jehan, with all tlie 
accompaniments of his former grandeur an)und him, 
in the midst of a Mahomodan population still loyal to 
tho House of Timour — ^thcre might some day be an 
attempt to reconstruct the ruined monarchy in tlic 
person of one of Shah Allum’s successors, which 
might cause us grievous annoyance. So it was pro. 
posed that Monghyr should become the residence of 
the Imperial Family. But the old King shuddered 
at the thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family, from tho oldest to tho youngest, 
male and female, relatives and dependants. Not, there* 
fore, to inflict any further pain or humiliatipn upon 
them. Lord Wellesley consented that they should abide 
in the Delhi Palace. At some future time their re* 
moval might be etfccted without any cruel divtibions, 
any of those strainings and crackings of tho heart- 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Prhices horn 
in the purple, with tho memory of actual sovereignty 
eliii '^thiu them. 

, 1806, Shah Allum died, and w«« 

8U<Ksee4<^ by tiis son, Akber Shah, It happened that 
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tliG Kn/zlish officer, who at that tinic reproHcntod the 
Uritish Goverimicmt at Delhi, was a (tourtier of the 
old school, whose inveterate p<>liti'ne.sH of sj)ee(;h and 
manner had ainple for (;xei'<*,isc at. the ex- 

imperial Court, Jfr. Setnn would luive died rather 
than hurt the fe{!lin^.H (d' the hunihiest denizen of tlto 
Pulaec. In tin,* (‘urieatures ol' tin,* |K‘ri*>d Ins was 
i*t*pre!*ented salutinp; Satan with a low how, and 
hoping that hi.s Majesty Avas well and pro.spenju.s. 
Associated, at this time, in a subordinate eupsieity 
Avith Mr. Seton, Init much trusted, and eonsulted by 
hiju Avith the deferener* shown to an e<|nal in age and 
position, Avas young Charles M<*t<*alfe, who, although 
little more than a Iwy, saw clearly the store of fnUir<> 
trouble Avhich the Uritish ({oveniinent w'hs laying up 
for itself by not (uirbiiig the pret»fnsion» f»f the now 
effete Mogul. “I do not eonfonn,” be Avrtde, ^Ho 
the. polny of Seton’a iinah* of managing the Itoyal 
Family. It is by a HubmisMon <»f iiiaitm'i* and eon- 
duct, rarrual on, in my o[>iuioti, fur beyond the re- 
HjMset and attention Avhich can las either preserilM*!! 
by forum or dictate(.l by a Immune «am»hhjmtion ibr 
the fallen fovtumm of a once iihmtrious family. It 
destroys entirely tlio dignity which ought Ui 
attached to him who represents t!ie Uritith ftovern* 
went, and who in wwlity is to govern at Delhi ; and 
it raises (I have {Kircclvial the effect distdoaing itsidf 
with rapidity) ideas of imperial (mwer otid swa^ 
which ought to Im put to sleep for cy^r,; As U la 
evideut tiiat wo do not meau to nssfo 
imwer to tlm King, m oiigiit itt»t to ptirs^ a oottduot 
oahsulatud to inako blid tM' ns treat 

him with i|fo iKispcci duo hts sitiistioh; lot m 
inako |tim rmpect to circumstances, 

toi4 glvti btiii idt tlio means, as for ns possible, of 


iSOO. 
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1800 — 37 . being biappy ; but, unless we mean to re-establish his 
power, let us not encourage him to dream of it.” 
No grey-haired politician could have written any- 
thing wiser than this; and when, after the lapse of a 
few years, the writer himself became “ Resident” at 
Delhi, and had the supreme direction of affairs, all 
his boyish impressions were confirmed. He was 
brought face to face with a state of things offensive 
alike to reason and to humanity ; but neither he nor 
his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might 
gradually mitigate the evils which stood out so obtru- 
sively before them. 

Time passed ; and the English in India, secure in 
their great possessions, dreading no external enemy, 
and feeling strong within them the power to tread 
down any danger which might arise on Indian soil, 
advanced with a firmer step and a bolder presence. 
They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the 
century to be perilous presumption, now seemed to 
be merely the inevitable accident of our position. 
The “ great game” had been imperfectly played out 
in Lord Wellesley’s time ; and ten years afterwards 
Lord Hastings saw before him the results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved 
to assert the supremacy of the British Governtnent 
over all the potentates of India. Times were changed 
both at homo and abroad, and our feelings bail 
changed with them. The Company had not quite 
fbrgottott that it had been established on a “pure 
mor^ntilc bottom.” But the successes of pur anhs 
in linrope had given us confidence in ounx^vesasa 

and, though the Directors in 
LeadbnbhU^rfie^ true to their oUl traditions, might 
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Still array thumsclvos against all ])ri>)('ct 8 for the; ISO6-37. 
extension of our luiiitary and politirul power in the 
Kast, it was felt that the people of Eiigland would 
applaud the bolder policy, if it were only successful. 

From that time Knglanil hecamc arbit».*r of the fate 
of all the princes of India. Tlna’t; was no longer 
any reluctance to assert our pf»>itio!i a.s the jmni- 
mount power. It was a neceswuy part of the H(;heme 
then to put down the fiction of the Delhi Kmpin;. 

The word Empire was, theneeftmth, to lx; ussfK-iuteil 
only with the British power in the En.st; and the 
mock*inajcsty, which we had once thimght it wrviwj- 
ahlc to us to maintain, -was Tto%v', as sewm us p*«»sihh:‘, 
to bo dismitffled as ineouvenient himlxir. 

It might bo narrated how, during u period of 
thirty years, the sun of royalty, little by lifthj, was 
shorn of its beams — how first om? (ioveriiordieneml 
and then another resisti’d the |»roiid pretetiHtoim of 
the Mogul, ami hjppifd off wane of the ciramonml 
oheisauees wliiieh had so long mniiitidtied the iiiiluted 
dignity of the Ilouwi of TImour.* All theiwj hiitiuliti* 
tions raitkhfd in the minds of the inmates of the 
Palace ; b«it they were among tfm RecciisitieH of tl»c 
continually ftdvan<rag supremacy of the Kngliah. ft 
may bo questioiiod whether a single mittt, to wlitsikt 
opinion any weight of authority can fairly be at< 
tached, luiM ever dnuhied the wisdom of ihene exdl- 
sions. And humanity might wcU {Miuiiei te eotiirider 
whether moro might not yet lie ddiio to :^ltl^tc 
that ga‘ttt evil of rotting royaUy yhlob bod ^ long 
|M>tlutnd the atnuMphoro of ItbOi gigtmtie 

Palace^ almost a 4ty Id ftiidift bod ioOg been the 
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1806—37. homo of manifold abominations; and a Christian 
Government had suffered, and was still suffering, 
generation after generation of abandoned men and 
degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to themselves. In subdued 
official language, it was said of these wretched mem- 
bers of a Royal House, that they were “ independent 
of all law, immersed in idleness and profligacy, and 
indifferent to public opinion.”* It might have been 
said, without a transgression of the truth, that the 
recesses of the Palace were familiar with the com- 
mission of every crime knoAvn in the East, and that 
Heaven alone could take account of that tremendous 
catalogue of iniquities. 

1837. On the evening of the 28th of September, 18.S7, 
far Akbar Shah died, at the age of eighty-two. Ho had 
intrigued some years before to set aside the succes- 
sion of the Heir-Apparent in behalf of a favourite 
son; but he had failed.+ And now Prinep Aboo 
Zuffer, in the official language of the day, “ ascended 
the throne, assuming the title of Abool Momffer 
Surajoodeen Mahomed Behaudur Shah PadshaTt-i- 
Gazee.” It is sufficient that ho should bo known 
here by the name of Behaudur Shah. Ho Was then 
for advanced in age; but he was of a long-Uvod 
family, and Ids three-score years had not pressed 
heavily upon him. He was supposed to bo a quiet, 
inert man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself; and 
not at all addicted, by nature, to political intrigtie. 
If ho had any prominent charactoristie it wes 
avarice. He had not long succeeded to the title 

S * (tMMUmMt liotrover, gre*t mto efforts ia Atrotir dwtof one 
wee V«tt> {Wolubect, I’rinee Jfy- son, tlien of snotlier. Tl«i flunt ««. 

imiwle, wjw Bxe- denrour wss lUtotuled wltk iom 
eiM m«rd» of MS wife. eventful eiwutttstsiwee vWeh ntteHli 

1 If udee^ M nd« mSde two se;^ Wte led to vlolenoe odd bto^bed. 



MISSIONS TO ENGLA'NO. 

before he began to press for |in addition 
royal stipend, which had in S( »int* sort been , 
iiiiscd to Akbur 8htth. The l|ieutenaiit-<;ovenio. 
was unwilling to rceoinineud 8t|ieh n wiiste of the 
public money; but. the (.Jovenit‘>r-Generul, ecpuilly Lnnl , 
believing it to be wasteful, said that, nlthough as a ‘ 
new question hcw'ould have negatived it, the promise 
having been given it ought to be' fulfilled — but upon 
the original conditions. These eomlitious were, that 
the King should execute a forinaJ wniimeiutioii ot all 
further claiins upon the Britislfi (lovernmetit; luit 
Behaudur Bhah did as his fatU<;r hail done before 
him. He refused to subsciibu td the proposed nrnidi- 
tions, and continued to chemli a ladtef that, by 
sending an agent to England, h* wight obtain what 
h© sought without any ewbarrasiing restrictions. 

Akhar Shah had employed as »is n-'pj'escwtative. tin* lUmntnhnn 
celebrated Brahmin, Ilammohmi' Hoy, ami ever still 
regarding himself us the fountiiin of honour, Itad 
conferred on his envoy the title; of Kajah. Engtiah 
society recogtdscd it, as it woulil have rcxtognisccl a 
still higher title, assumed hy <a Khitmudgar ; hut 
the withoriticH refused their oUieial recognition to 
the Kajahshlp, though they paid bircoming respect to 
the character of the man, who was striving to en- 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious riv 
former. A» the envoy of the Mogitl ho aceomplkulied 
nothing j and Behaudur Shah found that the *‘<iase" 
was much in the sntua statu as it had Imeu when 
llammohun Hoy hift Itidia on tli;© business of t)i« late 
King. But he had still faith dn the efUnatey of a 
nihw^on to England, ci|Mi(!iaUy |if bomiucU'd hy an 
Englishman, when ho hoa|d that an eloquent dronts 
hsrturer, who had wdJted n in the 

yitmum wotdd hy af W^y of the ilgtiia 
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j coloured racjes, had come to India, Behaudur 
.ah invited him 1 :o Delhi, and was eager to enlist 
his services. He ha d many sup|)08ed wrongs to be re- 
dressed. Lord EUonborough had given the finishing 
stroke to the systdm of nuzzur-giving, or tributary 
present-making, to the King, by prohibiting even 
such offerings by l|he Resident.* Thus had passed 
away almost the laht vestige of that recognition, by 
the British Governipnent, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Timoiir; and although money-compen- 
sation had been fraely given for the loss, the change 
rankled in the mine . of the King. But the Company 
had already refused) to grant any increase of stipend 
to the Royal Family until the prescribed conditions 
had been accepted , *f and Mr, George Thompson 
had no more power than Rammohun Roy to cause a 
relaxation of the decision. And in truth, there was 
no sufficient reason why the stipend sl^ould be in- 
creased. A lakh OR rupees a monjh was eaffident, 
on a broad basis oi' generosity, even for that multi- 
tudinous family ; a^ id it would have been profligate 
to throw away more money on the mock-royalty of 
Polhi, when it might be so much better bestowed-l 
There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against 

* Ku 2 ieilra lutdfoniaerly lieenpre- aoDount of tho aifatr, whkb vi|l be 
seated tbe Gorerdor-Gei lenl end found in tlie Appestdhe. 
tbs Ooittitiauder-InXJliief- -by tbe t Ijette* of the Court Xlime- 
letter, It irould uteeu, ae »( »ntly u ton, Feb. ll, 1S4S : “ It b«ui|; im- 

a ou tbe Moeuion of f ibab B«- postible for qa to waire BtU ooiull- 
r.— Sea lettsr aC the Obvetti- tloa(Ofeaeout!nga ,fonbalmunok- 
timntoflndM, bCay SS, 1S$8. And tion M ail niribW otelmiy ini' Kin^ 
Itt cold icaKHi of 18dS -8 Lord mutt be oonaidired at navinf d^ 
Menboidu^t eHHetarict p nteuted oUnid the benefit.'* . 

auzzdri to the |£t% Vittout any f; In addition to tUsaMwj^Iabb 

iiatloutioa to tbi Ctovemor-' leneral; of rupeeg, in nviMOj, BOnaud^ 
w^OttleamlnmwiudutWi addono, Shah oootlii^ed to tlie.Wo- 
'WW’MupcM' It in tbe' oefode clatwubratrp'.uttdt/aadaltO' 

, mttnwafc and md a the nuz- of tome gtmuti^^aatiaia the 

foe irw. Mr. iWilUaW Bhe ertdeHoei of Mr* Simdeta it the 
liilufe trtal : “Ee t^inreoeiitof 
MttWifaed,. bail Etren an InMftMtwi K itipead or. obo lakbof mpeea ipn 
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the Britirth Oovornmcnt ; and, perhapa, the Kin" 1813 — 0 . 
■would have suhsi<lcd |pto a state, if not of absolute Zrnaim in- 
content, of submi^ivc quietude, if it hud not been 
for that activity of Zenana intrij^ue, whiiih no Orien- 
tal sovereipjn, with nothing to do hut to live, can ever 
hope to resist. He had married a young wife, who 
had borne him a son, and who hud becotue a favourite, 
potential for good or evil. Ah often it lias happened, 
from the time of the patriarchs downwards, this mu 
of his old age also became a favourite; and tluf King 
was easily wrought upon by t^neen Zeeiiiut Mehal t<» 
ondetivour to set aside th<s su<rce.sHion ot the heir* 
ajiparcnt in favour of the b»>y-princt5. The unjust 
supopccssfon, which his father hud endeavoured to 
jterpfcrato against him, might now some day be put 
in force by himself, for the Ratification of his fa- 
vourite. Hut it was necessary in smdi a (ruse to walk 
warily. Any rash Imsty action might, he followed 
by a failure which couhl never be repaired. In any 
case, it would be better to 'ivait until tlu! ehihl, Jewau 
liukht, wcrti a few years older, and he could taj (tx- 
tollcd us a youth of promise. M<*unwhile the. great 
Chapter of Accidents might contuin »<imething in 
their favour. 8<» hanging on te the skirts of (Jircum- 
stance, ho watciied for the coining of an opportunity, 

And CTO long the opportunity came— bringing with 
it more tlian had been lookct! for, and nut all to tht . 
satisfuetion of tlio royal cx|>©ctHi»tM. 


tft#. 


Tho story may be bridfty toW, la 


RwiMm, ot vWi BlwihMifiw 
MlMll 


ir»*a Isiuts Is Its 
of Istlltf, Hi riiSisosSwd s 



tie ci^,^ 

8SSS%i^stt»’?K»i»"ni» 

«M mrti w suit teRMU* in lee 
fie ttie cHy of IWIL*' 

If (IfOM 
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Dara Bukht, the Seir-Apparent, died. At this time 
the King, Behaudur Shah, had,, numbered more than 
seventy years. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote contingency. The question of succession, 
therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalhousie was not a man to regard 
with much favour the mock sovereignty of the Mogul. 
Others before him^ with greater tenderness for an- 
cient dynastic traditions, had groaned over the long 
continuance of a state of things at which reason and 
truth revolted j and the extinction of the titular dig- 
nity of the Kings of Delhi, after the death of Bchau- 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the (Government of 
the East India Company.* But the proposal stirred 
up divisions in the Council-Chamber of Leadenhall, 
which resulted in lielayed action. The usual exi>e- 
di«ht qf ittaiting for further advices from India was 
refiCrted to, aaid J 0 | Lord Dalhousie ibttnd the qnes* 
tioft unsewied. Tie death of Prince Dam Bukht 


afforded an Oppbrjtilnity for its settlement, which a 
Goyern6r<Genor«d bf Dalhousie’s tempemment was 
not likely to heglccjt. The next in succession, accord* 
ing to Maho!n(i^a4 law, was Prince Fakir-o4d*dc«nf 
a than thirty yOarS of age, reputed to bo of quink 
parts, fond of European society, and tolerant of the 
British (jovemmerif!; A*^d the Govornor*Geneml itow 
both in the charaeiter of the man and tlie eirontn* 
stances of his position that which might fiivour and 


, * WrituiB oa tUo Iflt 0^1 August, 
1841, . tlto Court of Hiro^tors ob- 
SMTod; “Tk (loreifnor-Ganeral has 
» .ditootiMB to dio Agkt tbat, 
1^ tiTSQt tbe d«ai,un of ibe 
iso si«o (wliatetBr 
I, tiKilU'-lirUeh owibs oba- 


out spootflo auth^tr jbm ibo ih- 
Tomor-Qeuerftl, IffutbeM batiruo- 
tions the aholitioa of tk m b 
oonteraplKted. vo musotfin it our 
saBotloa wail v® h®v« hewii furlber 
from io« on Um kud iutn 

m tinko tb obnsidbr tb» bttninrt Mid 
Ik ground* of th® reoowiMeMktloii 
irUm najr be oflbred.” 
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facilitate the changes which he wisely desired to 1840. 
introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Govern- T^ord 
ment not to j)erpetuate a state of things which had JilJJagurc*! * 
nothing but tradition to gloss over its offensive de- 
fonuity. But the 02 »eration that had bceonie neces- 
sary was not one to be i)erformcd violently and ab- 
ruptly, without regal'd to times and seasons. Kwding 
sure that the opportunity could not be far distant, 

Lord Dalhousie had been contented to wait. It itad 
now come. Prince Data Bukht was the last of the 
Delhi Princes who had been “bom in the purjde.” He 
hiwlbeen r(»rcd and ho had riiiened in the expectation 
of succeeding to the Kingship of Delhi; and there 
might liave Wn some har^htp, if not a constructive 
breach of faith, in destroying tho hopes of n lifetime 
at the very point of fruition. But Prince Fakir- 
ood-deen had been born a pensioner, lit* huti no 
recollection of “the time when the King of Delhi 
still sat on the throne and was recognised ns the 
pm*amonnt imtentate in India.” It could, therefore, 
be no injustice to him to admit his lUicesston to the 
uhie&hip of the family u[>on other conditiotis than 
those which had Iteen recognised in the case of his 
fhthcr ; whilst it was, in the opinion of the Ciovemor- 
.General, sound polity, on the other haitd^ (0 sweep 
away all tho privilegtis and {irerogutiveti whkh kul 
kept olive this groot protcntioits loook-royattji in 
heart of our Umpire. 

The evils to be removed were two 

tunong them wore nusm - The 

l^rpetimrioh of the soas 

Dellioiii^ did dewnhite jiht magnitude, 
inde^ he scarcely took in its true proper* 
tSepii,’ the Princes of India ahd 
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its people, whatever they might once have been, had 
become “ entirely inditFerent to the condition of the 
King or his position.”* And he added : “ The Bri- 
tish Government has become indeed and in truth the 
paramount Sovereign in India. It is not expedient 
that there should be, even in name, a rival in the 
person of a Sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy we now possess. His existence could 
never really endanger us, I admit ; although the in- 
trigues of which he might, and not unfrcquently has 
been made the nucleus, might incommode and vex 
us.” I have said before that Lord Dalhousie “could 


not understand the tenacity with which the natives 
of India cling to their old traditions — could not sym- 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties.”!, Time might have weakened the 
veneration felt for l^he House of Delhi, but had not, 
assuredly, effaced iti There was atill sufficient vitality 
in it to engender, under favouring ciroutnstano^ 
something more than discomfort and vexation. But 
liord Dalhousie erred onlyin tlius under-estimating 
the Proportions of the evil which he now desired to 


remove. He was not, on that account, less impireesed 
with the fact that it would he grievous impolicy on 
the part of the British Government to suffer th$ 
kingly title, on the death of Behaudur Shah,, to paw 
to another generation. 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was 
tile maintenanoe of. the Palace as a royal jresidence^ 
Bearded in the aspect of morality and humanity, 
ii already observed, it was an abominarion of the 
But, , more clearly even tliaii this, 
discerned' the poMcal'and. military'' 
.^ic^ting' 'state 'of things,, by ' 
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which, what was in reality a great fortress in the 1S49. 
hands of a possible enemy, was suffered to command 
the chief arsenal of Upper India, “ Here,” wrote 
the Governor-General, “ we have a strong fortress in 
the heart of one of the principal cities <;f onr Kinpirc, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the 
Upper Provinces — which lies 8f> expo.scd, both to 
assault and to the dangers arising from the careless- 
ness of the people dwelling around it — tliat it is a 
matter of surprise that no accident, has yet occ.urrcd 
to it. Its dangerous position has been fre<(Uontly 
' remarked ui)on, and many schemes have beam pre- 
pared for its improvement and defence ; hut the only 
eligible one is the transfer of the stores into the Palace, 
which would then Imj kept by us as a British post, 
capable of maintaining itself against any hostile 
manoeuvre, instead of being, as it mtw is, the source 
of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrcupu'nlly Um 
focus of intrigues against our power.”* 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove 

* It doiw not however, it« pflijofn nn rpi(Ar*li* tho ckHtru<HiOtt 

iimt liord Dftthouiiio kiUI Auy Mhihh at lif<% (t would l)m 

upon tho fiict that no Ifiuroiwmn (mlaco of Dulhh Urd* 

troopii weru noutod in Udhi. Nor, Tho of (lovoriimotit })ro|iorty 
Indood, did 8ir(/lmrlt» Nftjdor, who woidd iU»o vm grout* 
ftt tld»ilmo wft$Clornmunilt‘r4ti*Cb«*f if my tiow* of tois ImfioriAiiro of 
of tho Uriliili lurmy in Indiu* Ho Dolid, givon In my roporh tm uotod 
ufttr oloarty that tho military idlua* mtoo} ummdy* that it tttnl Dinaifor^ 
iion wai A falao ono, and hn wroto 
mnah almut Urn dofomm of ilm oliy, Iktngat l^rtiiiiMmoy» 4th« 
but wiilmut drawing any dintinction out aufrtitm boyoncl whti ik» guard df 
bolwoan JKItiroimaA Aui Nativo fifty mmt and Ita tm arr 
ito^pst, Inbothcaaoatbeantiuituiied vmk tlmi a mob aotiia j^ili 
dim^ wan from a rhtng of the in* I tbiafc d 

jmopkis not of ika sol^ilery* With gaatno abOdU tmiH fn .a rafti 
mpoet to tbo aitm^ion of iim ptao^* Tttm ia a atWmg 
afai^BtrCbarto»Najiii»ririioto or ftnir mibui fbat tha town wUioh 
ClbviOngn^Omioiai DoOf lf« /wmiA mrtr woll^ M I feat iho 

rnkfit tAMm (aa rofiaba would bo too rxpnnHtrr; 

OmtMkiWi tbo oUaotioiita lo il atw aa omm i0| wwba^ than what wtiuld 
Sat IlwiflaM li a tory vto (milda 

pifMfiAA |iwt ^ m aid ^ *^mi#)dao ia aimUabtc mmUion imar 

; , "0 
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1849. the Delhi Family from the Palace, and to abolish all 
their Alsatian prit^Ueges, upon the death of Behaudur 
Shah, could have, been no very dijOicult work. But 
to Lord Dalhousie it appeared that this part of the 
duty -v^hich lay b<tfore him should bo accomplished 
with the least possible delay. He conceived that 
there would be no necessity to wait for the demise 
of the titular sovereign, as in all probability the King 
might be persuaded to vacate the Palace, if suflS,- 
cient inducement were held out to him. He ai’- 
gued that, as the Kings of Delhi had possessed a 
convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kootab, some twelve miles to the south of Delhi, 
and that as the place was held in great veneration, 
generally and particularly, as the burial-place of a 
noted Mahomedan saint and of .some of the ancestors 
of Behaudur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal IPamily 
were not likely to object to their removal, and, if 
they didobject> it was to be considered whether pres’ 
sure might not be put upon them, and their consent 
obtained by the extreme measure of withholding the 
royal stipend. But the representative of a long line 
of Kings might' not unreasonably have demurred to 
the expulsion of his Family from the old homo of his 
fathers, and it demanded no great exercise of ima^» 
nation to comprehend the position. 

7iewsoftho "Virhen this exppsition of Lord Dallmusic’s views 

OoTOTmeiit. was laid before the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, the subject was debated witlx much 
interest in Loadjjnhall-streot.* Already had the 
strong mind of the Govcrnor-Cenoral begun to Mu- 
the councils of the Homo Government of India, 
ono or two able and activo monxbew of 


Gallbww,, who oontui 
Bolhi M tlie 


WA» Chitkmitti of the liiuit 

nnpKii^, 
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the Court who liclievod implicitly in him, and were 1849. 
resolute to support everything that he did. There was 
another section of the Court, which had no special 
faith in Lord Dalhousic, but ■which, upon system, 
supported the action of the local Governments, as 
the least trouhlesoino means of disposing of difficult 
<j[uestion8. Jhit there was a third suid powerful party 
— powerful in intellee.t^ mm*e powerful still iu its 
unflinching honesty and candour, and it.s inalienable 
sense of justici? — and this party prevailed. The 
residt was that the majority agreed to despatch 
instnuitions to rndia, negativing the i>rojK»Knls of 
the Governor-General. Jiut *when the riraft went 0<nifliet bo- 
from Leadonlmll-street to Cannon-row, it wet with 
determined opposition from the Board of Contml, Bwni. 
over which at that time Sir John liobhuiiNR pre- 
sided.* It was contended that the British <lo- 
vcrmneiit were not pledged to confinui- to Shah 
Allum’s sueeessors the prlvih'ges accorded to him, 
and that the Court had not proved that the pro- 
posals of the Governor-ticnenil were either unjust 
or impolitic. Then ar(»H<? <mo of those sharp con- 
flicts between the (loiirt and the Board which 
ill the ohi days of the Double Government sotne- 
tlmes broke in upon the monotony of their (jonn- 
cils. The Court rejoined that the pro|>OKalM were 
those of the Governor-Genuml alone., that tlie oon- 
eumtice of Im Couiutil had not been obtidtu^^ Ihst 
the contemplated measures were uiigonermis im4 ttn- 
wiso,f and Uiat it would give griovbtts offimed to tho 


* WllMRwdtkelloii. 

Ma .ISiotwm .Uiwn EbstnUuiiMta 

f *‘TMqH<siitw,'V'Hawiitd4, "it 
iim <m« of •uwwMM}'. VkS ianM- 
SMMif of tlu Mliib 


dbpolo. Tlw fovora^linijjr of Ileilil 
b » titio •tUnHlil' for to- 
jary, but mipMiM by Kobomedon* 
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Uatod (0 &0 Britfadi QomniMat tjf 
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1849. Mahomedan population of the country. They were 
prepared to sancti(^n persuasive means to obtain the 
evacuation of the' Palace, but they most strongly 
objected to compulsion. The Board then replied that 
it was not necessai^ in such a case to obtain the con- 
sent of the Members of Council, and that if they had 
felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed mea- 
sure, they would bave communicated their apprehen- 
sions to the Court (which, however, was a mistaken 
impression) — ^that there was no sort of obligation to 
continue to the successors of Shah Allum what Lord 
Wellesley had granted to him — that it was a question 
only of policy, an4 that as to the effect of the pro- 
posed measure on the minds of the Mahomedans, the 
local ruler was a better judge than the Directors at 
home (and this, perhaps, was another mistake) ; but 
when the Indian minister added: “The chance of 
danger to the British Empire from the head of the 
House of Timour may bo infinitely small ; but if a 
Mahomedan should ever think that he required such 
a rallying-point foi^ the purpose of infusing into those 
of his own faith spirit and bitterness in an attack on 
Christian supremacy, he would surely find that a 
Prince already endowed with the regal title, and pos- 
sessed of a royal residence, was a more efficient in- 
strument in his hands than one placed in the let^ 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dal- 
housie and his advisers,” he spoke wisely and pro- 
scicntly. On receipt of this letter, the Court again 

ilte mpooi it showa for th^t auoient tbat memory ia regarded ia altog(itjlii)i: 
tonottr. The aatiro iudiiTaroneo of diatinotfromanybopeaofliireuowitl. 

' tm Brmoes aud the poonlo/ of India But it la a feeling wliicb It ia imuolitio 
|| OOttditioa or poiitlon of the to wound. jUVom more liopoIoMRUM 
Kl^iji jMttgod} Court oan- of roaistmio it may not immediately 

poeiltlo 1^ myr people allow llatdf, but may remain bitmtt 
Mil; Mjplf^lMjiiBeiBdlffetw to the till other oaueea w pubilo (huueor 
J*?*^*' "“y !>'■“« h into Mticm.” 

' xM pta WiuOR 
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returned to the conflict, urging that they felt so 184D. 
deeply the importance of the subject that they could 
not refrain from making a further appeal to the 
Board, They combated what had been said about 
the implied concurrence of the Council, and the argu- 
ment against the claims of the Delhi Family based 
upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and then they 
I)rocceded to speak again of the fuelinjspj of the Maho- 
incdan poi)ulation. “The amount of disafiection,” 
they said, “in the Mahomedari jmpulution, which the 
particular measure, if carried into efrect, may pro- 
duce, is a matter of opinion on which the means do 
not exist of pronouncing eonfulcutly. The evil may 
prove less than the Court apprehend, or it may bo far 
greater than they would venture to predict. But of 
this they are convinced, that even on the most 
favourable supposition, the mcjwure would be con- 
sidered througliout India as (ividemut ol’ the c«>in- 
meucenuint of a great c.hangi! in our ptdic^y,” “ ''I'he 
Court," it was atldcd, “<«miiot contemplate withrmt 
serious uneasiness the conwMjm'ma’S whi<*h may arise 
from such an impression, should it go f<»rth g(!ii«!niUy 
throughout India — firmly lailiiwing that such an act 
would produce a distrust which many years oi' an 
opposite policy would ho insufficient to remove.” 

Then, having again entreated most earnestly tlic 
Board’s reconsideration of their denision, they con- 
cluded by saying, that if they failed, Utoy wduM. 

“ still have ditMhargod their duty to theiitiielv«% hy 
diselaitning all resjmnsibiUty for a measure whicjlt 
they regarded as unjust towards the indiividual 
faimUy, gratuitously ofibnaive to ito impoi^ant portion 
of QUr Indian fulpject% and^oalenlatoa to produce an 
on the ri^utatloh -and influence of the British 
both Ip Iiidi# and elsewhere, sueh m 
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1849. they would deeply deplore.” But the last appeal fell 
on stony ground. The Board wore obdurate. They 
deplored the difference of opinion, accepted the dis- 
■ec^ber 31, claimer, and, on the last day of the year, directed, 
“ according to the powers vested in them by the law,” 
a despatch to be sent to India in the fonn settled by 
the Board. So instructions were sent out to India, 
signed ministerially by certain members of the t-ourt, 
totally opposed to what, as a body, they beliove<l to 
be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this cnrrespoudcincc, con- 
ducted as it was, on both .sides, with no cominon 
ability, it is difficult to resist the conviction that both 
were right and both were wrong- right in wliat tlujy 
assei’ted, wrong in whut they denied. It was, in 
truth, but a clioxcc of evils that lay ladbre the doulde 
Government; but each half of it erred in denying the 
oxhstenco of the dangers aanerted by the othor. Much, 
of oourse, on bothsi^was ot aiMxcttlatbni, 

to be tested by the groat touchstone of the Fufcuw*. ; 
and it depended on the more rapid or the more tardy 
ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the 
Board. If there should be no iHjpular exeitemont 
before the death of Behaudur Shah, to make the King 
of Delhi, in his great palatial stronghold, n rallying- 
point for a disaffected people, that event, followed by 
the abolition of the title and the removal of tho 
Tamily from tho Palace, might prove the souiidness 
of the Court’s arguments, by evoking a Haltohtudfin 
dutbreoh ; but, if there should bo a Mahomedan, or 
imy other popular outbreak, during the lifetime tif 
Shah, it might be sliown, by tho almgity 
tiio old imperial throne; 
fiad tiy isim Bovcrciinttv of tho House 



j»;)rnT(> of lord daliioi sik. 


of Tiinour, tlint tin; aijprchenslons of the Hoard Imd 
not boon niiHp]«o(‘(l, and that tho dangor on which 
they liad onlargod was a real one. There wa.s (‘(jual 
force at th(‘ lime in the arguments of both, but there 
was that in tlie womb of the Future which was 
destined to give the victory to the Board. 

liOrd Dalhousie rcceive<I tluj instructions bearing 
the oineial sigimturi's of the Court in the early spring 
of IB/JO;* but he had Ixd'ore hairnt in what a hot- 
bed of contention the despatch was hchig reared, aiul 
when it came, he wisely hesitated to act ujM>n its 
(ionteTits. It is to his honour that, on full eon.sidera- 
tion, he deferred to the opinions exprowKnl hy the 
majority of the Court, and by otlicrs not in tlw; Court, 
whoso opinions were <(ntitled to equal respect. “The 
TIonourablo Court," he said, “ have convoyed tin* 
(lOvernor-General in (Muncil full authority to earrj' 
these menstires into effect. But 1 have, fur s<;nH‘ 
time past, been made aware, thnnigli differeiit elian- 
uels, that the measures I have* thms pro[i»tKt‘d regard- 

^ Home iXHVorful prott^fifH wem 
lecordcd l);(r iimmhcrs of the Court. 

'“-amcuip; others by Mr. Tucltrr, thru 
nosrly oighty years of age. In this 
imperlm said : "limt tlioy (the Delhi 
family) ean bo induced voluntarily to 
abanami their tmlaccf I catumtt for 
ona iHomtmt,bt{iwvo» Thci attuchmtmt 
of the tmtivcK ganarally to the aeuts 
of tlmlr auoaatora, however huiubl(% 
is w(dl known to all those who know 
tinvihing of the ^Km|do of India; 
but in thhn ca«c thore ure jftccullar 
cireum«tuuoee» the cherished tisscebu 
tlfms of gbm tlkc memory of tsast 
gmudeur^ whtok must render the 
puUoe of Delhi the object of aitaoh* 
meet and veiuimtioa to Urn feUoti 
. « * if tlb object i« to be 
aooomglhtkcd^ tt must be by the 
exorthm of miUkry forces or tetteih 
ditioii dhtraecfol to mur Qofom* 
mtolk ipdeiMmtod to odium 


on tiu* (Jrlt'hli miuir/' ** I linvc f,lm 
highrst bn siiitl, for Hio 

tuleuN. the gr«at and 

the pnblie spiril of DortI Dalhousk; 
but 1 mil'll rbiuk fhat an imltvitinnl, 
who has only eommimirali d with tin* 
|HiO[itt) of indie fhrcnigh m inter* 
JirebT* canunt here aerjuirrd n v<wy 
ntfimafn knowImVinf lie* 

Inibils, fcrlings, and pndudhres of Ihn 
tMmjile.*' The vt iowin tiimtor ortwili 
hewever. In mnkiitg Ugtit of 
sirmuifth of Delhi a# atortiM city. 

H S uoti** ^ iiid^ foHreiii of 
any stretifi^. « . » . It oaa been re- 
mmtodly entored mi aaiAied by un- 
dbcdolMd Wbi^ 
titir bo eenttoaedf ** tto grottml hr 
atonmittg itmt llaiut mxi become a 
militofy |n>it of immirtaticoi ospe* 
oiid^ ttow that m luavn uitvatuHMi 
frontier to the Imnks ut the 
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thft thronti nf Delhi, hav(! not mot with tlie con- 
‘ciim'tice of mithoritics in England whoso long (‘\- 
furionco and knowlodgo of Indian ntfjiirs entitle 
thr'ii* o[>inioiis to grout weight, and that niiiny tliero 
rogartl llie teinh-noy of these prop(*sed rnt'iisures with 
anxiety, if not witlj alarm.” Ho added that, with 
luififigned deference to the opinions thn.H exitresisod, 
he still held the wiino views as before; but that, 
nlfinmgli Ids convictions rcirmined as strong as ever, 
he did not consider the memuros tli<!msclve.s to be of 
such inimediat(5 urgency as to justify Ids carrying 
tlieiu into effect, “ contrary to declared o|)inion.s of 
nndonbfc’d weight and ntithorify, or in a muimer cavl* 
culiitocl to create unca-siness and douitt.” lb* was 
williugc, fluTefoi’e. to .Mi.sj»fnd action, and, in flic mean 
while, to invite tin ojdiihms of Ids (‘onncil, which 
had not ijcr'ii la-tbre rccordcid. 

Whilst the main (]itcstioi)s (luw iudicftted Mteri' 
iinthsi* conHidemtiou, amdlter dilficMlty of a personnl 
character arose, Th« King protested against the 
siiceeM.«*ioa of Fakir'Ood'deeii. Stimulated by his 
favoitrile wife, iCfceuut*M<jhal, ho idcjulecl earnestly 
for her s(«i, then n hoy of edeven. One objection 
whicli h*‘ raised to the snecewtloii of his ehlest «nr« 
viviitg son was a carious one. He said that it was a 
Iraditioii of his IIouHe, since the timeof Tiinour, that 
no one was to sit on tlm throne wlto had boon in any 
way nuitilatc<l ; FakiiM>od-(lis*n had liccn circumcised, 
iiml, therefore, iunviw<Ji.sfjiiiallft(id,* llie oljtjccthm was 

^ III iMi mi itnufcvw* 

^ h'i all fW Mwil Vmu AHmitd, HAti Dm* iirtlM diuftow* 
(t> ilifj itfiiH ui IlfiffUHi* inib|^ fiMttiijTr Bwk 

Wrn: Mtvf fttr m ('Ar 

tif iWff ftn* riwiim mn willi rr^iwet tii 

w»U*. nt nml 

m ftfmhlml il f primal* 
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urged with much velieincnce, and, it wus added, that 
Fakir-ood-deen w’ns a man of bad character. Tlie, 
immediate effect of these representatioim w'sis that 
Lord Dalhousio determined for a while to Huspend 
official action with respect to the qiication of aucc(‘S- 
sion, and to set! what circumstances might dt-vclop in 
his favour. 

In the moan time he invih'd the opinion.^ td' hi.sOiiiniiinHof 
colleagues in the Supreme Council. It consistwl, 
that time, of Sir Frederick Currie, Sir Littler, 
an old Company’s offietjr of good repute, ami Air. 

John Lowis, a Bengal civilian, blamelesH in all offi- 
cial and personal relations, one of the lights of tlu! 

Service, steady but not brilliant. The first shrewdly 
observed that we might leave the choice of a auc* 
cossor until the King’s death, which could not be 
very remote, and that wo might then easily make 
terms with, or impose conditions upon, the accepted 
candidate, for tlui eviu'uation <if the Faluce. I’ht* 

General looked doiihtfully at the wdiole proposal. lies 
believed that tlic Maliomedun population of India 
still regarded with Wivorcnce the old Mogul Family, 
and would be imamsed by its humiliation. Jlc conn* 
soiled, therefore, caution and delay, ami in the end 
persuasion, not compulsion. But •ruhn l/iwis laughed 
all this to Hoorti, Ho did not believe that the Malto- 
medans of India cared anything about Delhi, or any- 
thing about the King ; and if they did care, that, ho 
said, was an additional reason why the title ahoidd he 
abolished, and the Palace , vacated, with the leuit pos- 
sible delay.* 

* It thwe tew»‘ »ro mA tWl&hwaSdhta (iMdattbHlMniA(it 
«waw]«iiN, MMif tiiQjr ntm. • fw«i- tstUaw km 4iw»nl«n(«it of our ttub. 
tlv» iMtim ti>r tsiiinf tlM momnmNI jM*) b»ve MwnttHM) to took niton 
stwytUftuM t|w tMttIt iinti«I]M«S. tbo ni|)it)s«iK«av«» of th<» Itouw! of 
M itiefmun to mu, <sm udue omlr If Tiiuottr «» tnnfr twtterid lieud, and to 
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The result of these deliberatioas was that a dc> 
spatch was sent to England, recommending that 
chairs should remain unchanged during the lifetime 
of the present King — ^that the Prince Fakir-ood-deen 
should he acknowledged as successor to the royal 
title, hut that advantage should ho taken of the pre- 
tensions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity, to 
obtain the desired concessions from the acknowledged 
Head of the Family — ^that inducements should he 
held out to him to leave the Palace and to reside in 
the Kootah, and that, if necessary, this advjmtage 
should he purchased by the grant of an additional 
stipend. 

To all the recommendations of the Governor- 
General — so far as they concern this liistory — the 
Homo Government yielded their consent. Permis- 
sion was then granted to the Delhi Agent to mukti 
known to Prince Fakir-ood-deen, at a confidential 
interview, what were the intentions and wbhc« of the 
British Government. A meeting, therefore, took 
place between the Prince and Sir Thomas Metcalfe ; 
and the fonner expressed himself, according to offleial 
reports, prepared ta ^accede to the wishes of die 
Government, “if invested with the title of Kbg, and 
permitted to assume the externals of royalty.” An 
agreement was then drawn up, signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, and the work was done. It was, doubtless, 
pleasant to the authorities to think that the heir had 
acceded willingly to all the demands mad© upon him. 
But the fact is that ho consanted to them with btense 
disgust, and that throughout the Palace there woro 
groat consternation and excitement, and that no one 


i llttMiiii tiu> Hidwo of Delhi m a 
ilM» amt uf uty 
- Ifitbew, 

oa tiw flwt 
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was inoro vexed than the mother of tlui rival elaimant, i ftso. 

Queen Zccnut-Molud. 

1 imxHt pasH hastily over the next two or thr^‘(^ isso. 
years, durinj^ which the animosities of tin; QiHiOii Drufh of 
Zeonut-SIchal, and of licr son, fJewan Ihikht, (ioii- 
tinned to fester under tlie irritations of a ^reat di;‘«p- 
pointment. And ere lonp; they were u/rgnivated i>y 
the thought of a new grievtuiejj ; f»)r the King luni 
ondoavoure<l in vain to indina; the British <h»vern- 
ment to pledge itself to inakct to liis favourites, uftt'i* 
his death, the same payments ns lu; had settled upoit 
them during his life. The intrigues whieli, if suc- 
cessful, would have secured to thorn so much at the ex- 
pense of others, altogoUicr failed. But thes King livisl 
on-T*lived to survive the heir wltwa; succession was so 
distasteful to him. On the 10th of duly, Brmewt 
Fakir-ood-deeu siuhlcnly died. It was nun’e, than 
suspC(!tG(l that lu! had been poisomal, Ibf was Siawd 
with deuilly sickiaws and vomiting, after piirtaking 
of a dish of cniTy. Kxtrenm. prostration and debility 
ensued, and although the King's pliysicsin, Aiisan- 
oollali, was called in, In; could or wonUl do nothing 
to restore tlio dying Prinet*; aiit|^ in a little tim<! there 
were lamentations iti the IIcir-Appurt^nt’s hotim;, iitid 
tidings wcwj conveyed to the Pnliwe that Fstfcir-ood- 
deeu waa dcwl.* 

How that tiight was spent iu the apartments af 


• Tho Ptitm Dmry of tho d»y 
(tajfsj "llttvbitf fiftt huHRry, 
Prtnoe ImngiuM tltst ui 
StMk twoinoM Mid (Nutoole of 
K>me BPwd writh amy whon 
immlstaly t|i» vonnit^ iiMnntMii, 
vlaohprt^ttoedcmlamlUty, Krotjr 
r^edr til »m)t4 ndtef MOfndi tn> 

sf^or IMita 


tuimlnitt«!red » <!l/4ar, whftdt. tsw, 
»¥or, did »o gtm . ; At »ix oVfurk, 
iUn AMMuSntmwtiiA SMrttitiucf 
»(»(«, wad iMAsMsi j wfisr tlio 
of t wii n tit S Moayas iumnt in tiw din;?* 
M tbs flair »A^«si’* mt 
oe,a»d;i^»irMiljrouxtit to Ihn 
ate W filLir.** dmrilMi. lib 
mtttMf axpnNMMl bi* komw. Thu 
BTawab S^mbMolitd Enffunt wm- 
dolod with bis Mujekty,” 
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1866 , Queen Zeenut-Mehal can only be conjectured. 
Judged by its results, it must have been a night of 
stirring intrigue and excited activity. For when, on 
the following day. Sir Thomas Metcalfe waited on the 
King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire 
to see the succession of Jewan Bakht recognised by 
the British Government. Enclosed was a document 
purporting to convey a request from others of the 
King’s sons, that the offspring of Zconut-Mehal, 
being endowed with “ wisdom, merit, learning, and 
good manners,” should take the place of the Heir- 
Apparent. Eight of the royal princes attached their 
seals to this address. But the eldest of the survivors 
— Meerza Korash by name — ^next day presented a 
memorial of his own, in which he set forth that his 
brethren had been induced to sign the paper by pro- 
mises of increased money-allowances from the King, 
if they consented, and deprivation of income if they 
refused. An effort also was made to bribe Mcorssa 
Korash info acquiescence. Ho professed all filial 
loyalty to the King; declared his willingness to 
accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King 
might suggest ; but when he found that his father, 
instigated by the Queen Zeenut-Mehal, was bent on 
setting him aside altogether, ho felt that there was 
nothing loft for him but an appeal to the Britiidi 
Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to tite 
British Agent, “my ruin and birthright are involved, 

I deem it proper to represent my case, hoping that in 
your report due regard will be had to all the above 
rircuttistances. Besides being senior, I have accom- 
plished a pilgrimage to Mecca, and have learned by 
Koran ; and my further attainments can be 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the 1 S 56 . 
Governor-Generalship, and a new Council sate beside Views of 
him. The whole question of the Delhi succession, 
therefore, was considered and debated by men unin- 
fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinion. In 
truth, the question waa not a difficult out?. The 
course which Lord Dalhousie meant to pursue was 
apparently the wisest course ; altliough he hud erred 
in believing that the Mahomedans of Upper India 
had no lingering affection for the soverengnty of tin; 

House of Delhi ; and not less in suppming that the 
removal of the King and the Royal Family from the 
Palace in the city would not be painful and humi- 
liating to them. But, mth laudable forbearance, he 
had yielded to the opinions of others, even with the 
commission in his hands to execute his original de- 
signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delhi 
question unsettled and undotenuincfl in many of flii! 
most essential i)oint«. Bringing a new eye to the 
contemplation of the great dangin* and the great abo- 
mination of the Delhi Palace, he saw both, perhajw, 
even in larger dimensioim than they had pr(went.i‘fl to 
the cyo of his pi-cdcceasor. He <lid not, therefore, 
hesitate to adopt as his own the views which I^onl 
Dalhousie had recorded with respect to the roniovul 
of the Family on tlie death of BehaudurShah, “ft 
is as desirable as ever,** he wrote, 'Hhatthe FiUuee nf 
Dolhi-~which is, in fact, the citadel of a large ifortifiod 
town, and urgently required for military ptup<i«eas--» 
should be in the hands of tlio Ooverntamit of tlic 
country, and that the iiemieiotta psitikige of exemp- 
tion from the law, which li eomwdbd to the Crown 
connexions and dependants the King now congre- 
gat<»d there, should, in^^lhe interests of morality and 
goodgpvemn^ eessi^” It was scarcely possiblo, 
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indeed, that much, difference of opinion could obtain 
among statesmen -with respect to the political and 
military expediency of placing this great fortified 
building, 'which dominated the city of Delhi, in the 
secure possession of British troops ; nor could there 
be any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, 
in the interests of humanity, we were bound to pull 
down aU those screens and fences which had so long 
shut out the abominations of the Palace from the 
light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses 
the saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty wjw 
still an open (][ueation. Lord Canning had spent tmly 
a few months in India, ami those few months had 
been passed in Calcutta. lie had no personal know- 
ledge of the feelings of the princo.s or i»eople of 
Upper India ; but ho read in the minutes of pre- 
ceding members of tho Government that tho twuli- 
tions of the House of Timour had become faint in 
men’s mindS) if they bad not been wholly effaced ; 
and he argued that if there was force in this when . 
■written, there must be greater force after a kpstv of 
years, as there vras an inevitable tendency in time to 
obliterate such memories. “ Tho reasons,” ho said, 
which induced a change of purpose in 1850 are not 
fully on record j* but whatever they may liavo been, 
tho course of time has assuredly strengthened the 
arguments by which tho first intentions were sup- 
ported, and possibly has removed the objection to it.” 
Ho further argued that as much had already been 
done to strip tlio mock majesty of Dellu eff the 
purple and gold with which it had once been' bo- 

not know ibittt Uio "CkmrtV lie. 
VM nHt% not ibelr dcif tt^ 


jia not on :rsoord in India. 
StnUdlr stated aboroi 
lV9M«aUy dn 




LORD CANNING ON THE OELIII SUCCP:SSION. 

dizencd — that as first one privilege and then another, isso. 
which had pampered the pride of the descendants of 
Timour, had been torn from them, there conld be 
little difficulty in putting the finishing stroke to the 
work by abolishing the kingly title on the death of 
Behaudur Shah. “The presents," he said, “which 
were at one time offered to the King 1)y the Governor- 
General and Comiuander-in-C'hief have Ixien discon- 
tinued. The privilege of a coinage carrying hisnuirk 
is now denied to him. The Govtirnor-t jenonirB stjul 
no longer bears a device of vassfdnge; and tfven the 
Native chiefs have been prohibitc<l from using tme. 

It has been determined that these ftpjKtanuiccM of 
spbordination and dependence conld not be kept up 
consistently with a due respect for the real and Mid 
power of the British Government, and the sawMt may 
bo said of tbc title of King of Delhi, with the fiction 
of paramount sovereignty which tithuiu'S to It. . . . 

To recognise the title of King, un<i a liuim to the 
external marks of royalty in a new person would Iwf 
an act purely voluntary on the part of the (iovern* 
ment of IndUi, and quite uncnilled for. Moreover, it 
would not be accepted as a grace or favour by any 
but the individual himself. But," added the Go- 
vernor-General, “ whatever be the degree of rank in- 
herited, the heir whom in right and eoiwistetiey the 
Goveminont must recognise, is the eldest aurvitig sou 
of the King, Prince Mirssa Mahom^ Kpraabt who 
has no claims from curly reminiscences td sec the 
dignity of his House stistidned , for another 
generation in nis owii person.’’ 

The policy to be obsetnred haying thus been deter- 
mined, the Govomor-Gyheral, with the full coneur- 
mec of his Counoi}, proceeded to hisuo definite in- 
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18 B 0 . stmctions for tke guidance of his Agent, The sub- 
stance of them is thus stated : 

“ 1, Should it be necessary to send a reply to the 
King’s letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty that 
the Govern or- General cannot sanction the recognition 
of Mirza Jewan Bakht. as successor. 

“ 2, Mirza Mahomed Korash must not be led to 
expect that his recognition will take place on the 
same terms as Fakir-ood-deen’s, and that during 
the King’s lifetime no communication is to be made, 
either to his Majesty, or to any other member of the 
family, touching the succession, 

" 3. On the King’s demise, Prince Mirza Mahomed 
Korash should be informed that Government recog- 
nise him as the head of the family upon the same 
conditions as those accorded to Prince Mirza Fakir- 
ood-deen, excepting that, instead of the title of King, 
he should be designated and have the thle of Shah- 
zada, and that this communication should be made 
to him not in the way of writing, negotiation, or 
bargaining, which it is not the intention of the 
Governor-General in Council to admit, but as the 
declaration of the mature and fixed determination 
of the Government of India, 

“ 4. A report to be made of the number of the 
privileged residents in tbe Palace ; to how many the 
privilege would extend, if the sons and grandsons, 
but no more distant relatives of any former King 
were admitted to it. 

“6. The sum of fifteen thousand rupees per men- 
sem from the family stipend to be fixed as the future 
am^ment of the heir of the family.” 



by official documenis->Hiuch 
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as they were then known to Lord Canning — ^wcrc the 
state and prospects of the Dellii Family at the close 
of the year 1856. But there was something besides 
reserved for later revelation to the English ruler, 
which may be recorded in this place. The King, 
stricken in years, would have been well content to 
end his days in quietude and peace. But the restless 
intriguing spirit of the Queen Zeenut-Mchal would 
not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out tlic re- 
mainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to 
the hope that she might still live to see the recogni- 
tion of her son as King of Delhi, and she never 
Ceased to intrigue, at homo and abroad, by the liglit 
of that pole-star of her ambition. One imi>ediment 
had been removed by death. Another might Iks re- 
moved in the same way. And if the British Govern- 
ment would not favour the claims of Jewan Bakht, 
other powerful Govorinuents might be iiidueed to 
hold out to him a helping hand. It was stated after- 
wards that the King had never resented the <leternii- 
nation to exclude the Delhi Family from the Palace, 
as the exclusion would not aliect himself, and he hiwl 
no care for the interests of his successor.* But it has 
been shown that Queen Zoenut-Mehal was loud in 
her lamentations when it was known that Fakir-oo<l- 
deen had surrendered this ancient privilege; for 
although she hated the recognised heir, she knew 
that he was not immortal ; ami cUatigos of Gevesttr 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of o|>jinion. 
There was still hope of the succession of ^ewen l^bt 
so long os .the old King lived ; and tliercfore she de- 
i^d to maintain all the privileges oi the Kingship 
unimpaired to the lost pbesihlo moment of doubt and 
m^octnnoy. 

' ^ of OS the trid of (lu) King of DoUti. 


1860. 
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1867. Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes 
centred, was growing up with a hitter hatred of the 
English in his heart. The wisdom, the learning, the 
good manners of the Heir-expectant were evinced by 
the pertinacity with which he was continually spit- 
ting his venom at the English. He did not hesitate 
to say, even in the presence of British subjects, that 
“ in a short time he would have all the English under 
his feet.”* But his courage was not equal to his bit- 
terness j for if ho were asked what he meant by such 
language, he would answer that he meant nothing. 
He was “ only in sport.” lie had been for yeans past 
imbibing this venom in the Zenana, Tinder the trai- 
torous tuition of his mother, and he was ever anxious 
to spit it out, especially in thii prescmce of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matiiretl in the 
, Queen’s apartments may, by the help of her agents, 
'’’fetve b(»n made to raimify beyond the Palace walls, it 
is' not easy to conjecture. There is ho proof that In 
or about Delhi the question of succoSsion was re- 
garded with any interest by the people. It little 
mattered to them whether one Prince or another 
were recognised as the head of the Family and the 
recipient of the lion’s share of the pension. If at- 
tempts were made to excite the popular fodlng to 

*** ibo oyidoiioe of I'lom* ISugljUk uudot hiK &ei anduftoriliat; 
ing, aa English gergpant’a wife, who ho will kiE tbo Ilinaua/ Ue«irixi|g 
thus rcoitoH au incidont wliloh oo* thb I turttod mnd ti) Jaw«ti Jtkkht^ 
ourred ou the ocoasion of a visit paid aad aakod him. * What la that you 
by hot to iho Qncon Zoemit-M&lial ; are saving P* Ifc replied ihat ho wwi 
waa ailliug clown with hia sister- only Jokiug, I aaid if what 
bulaw, and Jawau Jlakht was stand- throaiien wore to bo the case# yemr 
hig by with his wife* My own head would be takoa off tot tio 
dithghtep> Mrs* Scully, waa also pro- told mo that the Porttee yeero 
aentt 1 was talking witli Jawan coming to Delhi, aad that lelidtt they 
lekWe when Mrs. didso, wo,thatis,my»<df 

^5% eaid to mo, * Mother, do you ter, shoiild go to him, ahd he would 
nea^miEt thie young ihssoal is say- save ns. After this ke left us. I 
itiig r Ho hMm lueihat k a ihoH think tliis must have oeounred about 
Urn W itmUm kll the, kfidri the middle of AprE, imj* 
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manifest itself on the side of Jowan Jiiikht, they were 
clearly a failure. But there is at least some reason 
to think that the einiasaries of the Palace had been 
assiduous in their eflbrts to stir into a hlaz-c the 
smoulderiiifj fires of Mahoiuedan zeal, and to <*X(!ite 
vague hopes of some great Avatar from the North- 
West, which would restore the fallen fortuiu’.s of the 
lIou.se of Delhi, and give again to the Mahomedans 
of India the wealth and honour j)f which they had 
been deprivc'il by the u.sur(>atioa of tlui ICnglLsh. 

So it happened that as the new yetn* mlvamted 
there was unwonted excdteinent among the Mahome- 
dans of Delhi. Tlie Native ncwHjnipers teemed with 
vague hints of a something coming that was to pm- 
dticc great changes, resulting in the suhversiou of the 
power of the English. Exaggerated stories of the 
Persian war, atid ino.st menthudoiLs stutemunts of re- 
verse, s .sustaiiH'd by the English, w'ltre freely eireulated 
and volubly di.Hcus.sed. At one time it was said that 
the Persians had come. <lown biAttuek, ami at another 
that they were in full luandi through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleg(‘.d that tin; real liistory of tla* war 
was, that the Shah of Persia had for five generations 
been accumulating tnuuUions of war and heaping up 
treasure for tlm purpose of conquering Imlin, ami 
that the time hml now coinc for action. Eum<i% jt 
was said, had phuied its immense resources freely At 
the disposal of the Shah. A thoroughly appotHtfld 
army of nearly half a inilUoit of meti, with iwtmenso 
supplies of military stores, ha4 Iwon sent to tho ddl of 
Persia ; and if tlie regular militaty forces of the Czar 
were not Mifiicient, a. lai^e ucmtingtmt of llussiaii 
poliijp would bo «jut to roinforco thern, Tlutre were 
eager specalatidns, 0dt as to the course that would he 
hy the. the Ottoman Crovem- 

D 2 


1857 . 


iu Ditliil. 
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1357. ments, “ Most people,” it was declared in a Native 
newspaper, rejoicing in the name of the “Authentic 
News,” “ say that the King of France and the Emperor 
of Turkey will both side with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Russians were the real cause of 
the war; for, “using the Persians as a cloak, they 
intend to consummate their own designs by the con- 
quest of Hindostan.” Other writers affirmed that 
although Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Caubul, pre- 
tended to be the friend of the English, and took their 
money and their arms, he was prepared to turn both 
against the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. 
Alike in the Bazaars and in the Lines — in the shops 
of the money-changers and in the vestibules of the 
Palace — these stories excited vague sensations of 
wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by the 
circulation of the prophecy, which took dift’erent 
jtiiapee, hut pointed in all to the same result, that 
when the English had ruled in India for a hundred 
years they would bo driven out, and a Native dynasty 
restored.* 

a foroiffu nation muld mio in India 
a ImnarL^ jotn, afkr whiolt ttio trne 
beUorora would regain ttieir aadasittl* 
anoj. Whan thu mtuw 
tbo Muasulirmna did thmt to 
Bstabliah ilio truth ot tlietr 
declaration, and induced tbc uintitio 
Se);W)yc* ever, as yon know^ the moat 
or^ulona and etlly of mankind^ to 
raiao the green etkndard^ and for* 
awear their altagianoo^ on tite atmid . 
that wo iiad deiormtnad to make the 
whole of India iuvoluntart 
to OliHatlanity/" An to trie l-ett of 
the predici'ton^ a naUve iiewat>a|»cri 
citing it tt» the pronhrey w the 
"revered aaint, Sliah Mamat^iKdlah'^ 
put a U in thc^ words, the original 
of which are In verao; ** After the 
flro^worahippers and Chrleiiane ihall 
hare held away over the whole of 


♦ See the following, written by 
Sir Jamea Outram in fauuary, 1SS8 1 
" What ' amazing etatementa and 
opinions one hears bt)th in India 
and in England. Wlmt can he more 
tidioulouB than the ory that the re- 
bellion was caused by the annexa- 
tion of Oude. or tliat it waa solely a 
military mutiny [This, it should 
bo obflorved, is addressed to Mr. 
Mangles.] *' Our soldiers have de- 
serted their standards and fought 
against us, but rebellion did not 
prigiimie with tlu^ B(‘f)ovfl. The ro- 
mUm waH set on fool, hy the Mnho- 
medens^ add tliat long iicforc wo 
Oada frofii hor opproHsors. 
““ eaoertained tliati prior to 
^ Jbiiia, ftaaties ^versed 
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That the Kinjjf was intri^uinp; with the vShah of 1857. 
Persia was reported in tlic month of Mareli to the Lieu- 'rnniinf'-i. 
tunant-(Jov(n-nor of the Xorth-W<‘Stern Provinces i>ya 
Native correspondent, who added: “In the Palms*, 
hut more especially in the portion of it constitutin^f 
the personal apartments of the Kin/:!;, the subject «ff 
conversation, night and day, i.s the early arrival <d‘ 
the Persians,* Massan Askarif has, moreovep, im- 
pressed the King with the hi*Iief that he has learned, 
through a divine revelation, that the dominion of tiie 
King of Persia will to a certainty extend to Dellii, 
or rather over the whole of nindustari, ami that tho 
splendour of the soveroigtity of Delhi will again re- 
vive, as the sovereign of Persia will bcatow the crown 
upon the King. Throughout the Palace, but par- 
ticularly to the King, this belief has been the cause 
of groat rejoicing, so much so, tlnit prayers arc 
offered and vows are made, whilst, at the .^aine time, 

Ha.s8at) Askari has (‘iih't’i.'d upon thf» daily perform- 
ance, at an hour and a half before sunset, of a cotirse 
of propitiatory ceremonies to uxjMidite tlie arrival of 
the Persians and the ('xpulsion of the Christians." 

This warning was of course diawgawled, A rcxited 
confidence in our own strength arul security, and a 
haughty contempt for the machinations of others, 
was at that time n condition of English statisinuuishtp. 

It was the nilt* — and I fear that it is still the rule- 
in such a case to discern only the exaggera^pnif And 

Bittdoslan for a hundred ymn, and that the nadre emnliy 

when hiiuatlee and oftpruaion ahall Into^llMaM^r^pnnMilwpnw^ 
prevail in their Government, an Arab of die war, Iwt that " the King never 
nriiuM ihall bo bora, who vdll asMbei ktovisM aB;r maripM inter, 
toiih iHumphaittiy to Olay tbom.** eat OM unt^f or tbo othor.” 

* ,lt vM atom hovCTer, to dvi* . f , fiiia man vaa a Makomadan 
dmoo on the K»^a tnSL Ant tM l?rtMt of the JiateditstT frimthnod, 
war with Fetato im wotted vergr who dwelt near the Itothi Gate of 
UUto totemttiatM lFlu^ Aaaaa- the Palam, and waa ever active in 
edato Ate. King** ; ghfatidliii, told, onootinging Intrigun with Forala, 
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alDSurdities witli which such statements are crusted 
over. The British officer to whom such revelations 
are made sees at a glance all that is preposterous and 
impossible in them ; and he dismisses them os mere 
follies. He will not sufifer himself to see that there 
may be grave and significant truths beneath the outer 
crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing 
that the King of Delhi was intriguing with the Shall 
of Persia, and that the latter would ere long restore 
the monarchy of the Mogul, ho laughed the absurdity 
to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among the curiosities of 
his administration. Ife did not consider that the 
simple fact of such a belief being rife in Delhi and 
the neighbourhood was something not to he disre- 
garded. It in reality very little mattered whether 
the King of Delhi and the Shah of l^ersia wore or 
were not in communication with each other, so long 
as the Mahomedans of Upper India believed that they 
were. It is the state of feeling engendered by such a 
belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important. But there is nothing in which English 
statesmanship in India fads more ogregiously than in 
this incapacity to discern, or unwillingness to recog- 
nise, the prevailing sentiments of the peojde by whom 
our statesmen are surrounded. The letter sent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Nortli-Wostorn ProvinccK 
was pi’oduccd, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of .Dcllii; hut the rccordwl his- 
tory of this document is, that it was “ found among 
the papers' of the late Mr. Colvin.” 

Thb stoiy of the correspondcTico between the King 
of and the Shah of J*orsia was not a more fable. 

of such transactions is rarely to Iw 
pbt^odl^; must, therefore, fall back upon 
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evidence which may not he altogether conclusive. 
The facts, how'cvcr, appear to he thc.se.* The power 
of Mahoniedanisni is greatly wcakeiunl Ity sectarian 
(liviHi<jns. A Soonee hates a Sliecah, or a >Sheeiih 
hates a Soonee, ahno.st as much as either hates a 
Christian. The King of Delhi was a Soonee, whilst 
the King of Oude and the Shah of Persia wt;r«! 
Shecahs. Kow, it lui]>j)encd that whilst Behaudur 
Shall was in great trihiilation hecause he could not 
persuade the Phiglish Government to gratiiy the 
cherished wishes of his favfinrite wife, he was minded 
to become a Hhceah. There were some members *>f 
his family settled in Oude, who were also ol‘ this per- 
suasion. Whether hy invitation, or whether of his 
o-wn motion, is not very apparent, but one of them, 
tho King’s nephew, Meerza Ilydcr by name, accom- 
panied by a broth(!r, visited his iMajcsty at Delhi, and 
carried back on bis return tidings that the great 
change had been enected, itiid that the Mogul wutght 
to be admitted within the pide.of Iho Sheeuli religion. 
This man was known in the Delhi Palace us one re- 
joicing in intrigue. It eoidil not have bemi dillienlt 
to persuade the old King that the fa cti of his iron ver- 
sion might be turue<l to good ueeount, and that if 
nothing else would eotue of it., it would make the 
Shah of Persia and the King of ( )iido moi'o wiiUng to 
assist him in tins troubhw ami perplexities by which 
ho was surrounded. It is probable that he had no 
very clear notion of what might como of siioh an 
allianco— no very strong hop© that it would end in 
the overthrow of tiio Kngiish— but b© was midily 
persuaded to addrt»s Mtons to dia King of Persia, 

♦ tlioy nrp inslsljr dtirivsti from liwsl WBurkto Hud tm«lw«»r(l).v, I 
th« oridimM of AsMii-onlftb, tito wj* no roowm lo qumtion Ith Niuti*. 
King** nluilei«a> of all tbe Vltnamos moiiti, 
oft m tiul of B^ttdtir Siioh the 


issr. 
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ifi57. and to despatch them secretly by confidential agents. 
And this was done before the emissaries from Lucknow 
had taken their departure. There is a suspicion also 
that he sent letters to Russia ; but, if he did, in all 
probability they never reached their destination. 
There was, how;cvcr, from that time a vague belief in 
the Palace that both the Persians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliverance of the King, and that 
ere long he would again he surrounded by all the 
splendour that irradiated the Mogul throne in the 
meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, wore 
well known in Delhi in the early months of lf<57 ; 
and the impression which they produced on the minds 
of the. i)Copl<! was strengthened by the; sight of a prt)- 
clamation which was posted on the .lumna Mnsjeed 
in the middle of the month of March. This proclu> 
tnfttion, purporting to have been issued by the King of 
Fertio, set forth i^at a Persian anny was coming to 
release India from the grasp of the English, end that 
it behoved all true Maliomedans to gird up their loins 
resolutely, and to fight against the unbelievers.* The 
name of Mahomed Sadik was attached to it ; bui 
none knew who ho tm. In outward appearance it was 
but an insignificant affmr ; though it boro rude itlus* 
trations representing a sword and a shield, it docs 


• It is well known tkst a copy of 
a jiroolamation addreaicd to Mabo* 
mboans generally, urging a war of 
extonninatiott against the English, 
vas found In the tent of the Eersian 
(Kfinw at Holmmnh, after the on. 
gwaaient wliioli took pbteo there in 
IM tvk^oj! 1857. !^ero vaa no 
lenniRao in tbla doeument 
wM of theBolhl lovc. 

wlldgt'l' old and 


the young, the small and tho great, 
the vise and the ignorant, the nrut 
and the sepoy, all without ekeeptiOn 
to arise in defwoa of the orthodox 
&ith of tho Eratdiet." Afterwards it 
was (bnkly awnowlodged by ttw 
Eerslau Goremment tliat they had 
attempted to oreato a dWeraioft 
against ui In Jndifr>-«ueh expodleiUa 
bidng all fair in war. 
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not appear to have produced any great excitement in I8fi7. 
Delhi, and the attention which it attracted was short- 
lived, for the paper, after the lapse of a few hours, 
was torn down by or<lcr of the magistrate. But the 
native newspapers publislied the substance of the 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mys- 
terious hints, or with obscure commijiits, obviously 
intended, in some instances, to be read in a contrary 
sense. There was in these cflru.sion.M hostility to th<! 

British Govcmincnt — but hostility driven by hiiir to 
walk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language suit<;{l 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication 
had been addressed to the magistrate, infonning him 
that in the course of a few weeks Cashmere would be 
taken ; the intent being, it is said, to signify that the 
Cashmere Gate of Delhi would be in the hands of tlui 
enemies of the British Government. Tlu^re was pluinl}' 
a very cfxcitcd .state of public, feeling about l)<‘lhi. 

The excitement was, doul)tlc.s.s, fomented by some 
inmates of the Palace; and the King’s Guards con- 
versed with the vSepoya of the C<«npuny, and the talk 
was still of a something coming. But Behaudur 
Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roused to 
energetic action. Much was done in his name of 
which ho knew nothing, and miudi besides whieli he 
weakly suffered. Ancl as, In that month of May, 
news came from Meerut that thci'c was great exdte* 
mont among the soldiery, and some of the Native 
officers at Delhi were summoned to take part in the 
great on-coming trial, those who sat at the King’s 
door talked freely about tlio revolt Of the Native 

* See «Ti(lciuieof Sir ektaftlba, «m poNtod np In tlin 

lleteidfe. U wan atwiad, hmrwtf, atrnati ana fautea of tlw «itj. 
in tb Native papor»> Out tb pm» 
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1867. army, and in the vestibules of the Palace it was 
proclaimed that the dynasty of the Moguls would 
soon be restored, and that all the high offices of State 
would be held by the people of the country.* 

* Mokund Lai, the King’s socre- that very soon, almost immmliaioly, 
tary, said*. “I don’t know ■wliother tho army would revolt and coiuo to 
any direct proposals came to tho ilic palacoi when tlio Oovcnimout of 
prisoner, hut tho King’s personal tho King would ho rc-cstablislKuI, 
attendants, sitting about the entrauco and all tho old servants would hu 
to liis private apartments, used to greatly promoted and advanced hi 
converse among themselves, and say position and omolumciits/* 
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(!HAI>TKK, If. 

5ITATE OB' THE Ttimi) CAVALUY — TUB COURT OB INQUIRY — TtlB roirUT 
MAllTUIi— IBIl’HIHOKMENT OB THE KtOUTY.ri\^R “-THK TENTH ciB MAY— 

RKtKASE OB THK rUIfiORKaH— OENBHAl^ RKVOOT OB TIIK SKBOIfi ' INAO 
TIVttY OB THE HUROrEAN tROOl’S— 1H50AP8 OF THE MUTINKRIW— 

TION OB BEftFORaiBIUTY CONSXDKEBX). 

"WiriLST tlic vu^uo of‘ <!xcitoncnt Hhov<i 

described was ^^ntlKirinp; .streiij^th and coiisiHte.itey at 
Delhi, and the “fioincthiii^ eoniin*^” iij)j»(!urc<l to bo 
approaching; nearer and nearer, (iveiits were, (levelop- 
ing themselves in the great military station oi“ Meerut, 
thirty miha distant, whit'h wercj destineil to ]»reeipi- 
tatc a more momentous crisis in tins imperial city 
than had boon anticipated by the inmates of th«.( 
palace. The Nativ<i troops at that gr<<at head- 
epiartors station were smonhleriitg into rtibellion, and 
the Sepoy War was about to coitui!u*tic.tj. The brief 
telegraphic story alretuly tujcorded,* when it tixpavided 
into detailed proportions, took this disastrous sh»|)(‘. 

The Third Ecgimcnt of Native Caraliy wa«! com- Coi<»,ei 
manded by Colonel Oarmiehael Stttyih. He horl ft'i'* 
graduated in tho rogiment, and had mh some ser- (^17? 
vice witli it, hut be hod never oarncld tho entire April Muj, 
confidence of dfilceps or ttion. He was not wanting 

p. SOS, 
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in intelligence or in zeal, but he lacked temper and 
discretion, and the unquestionable honesty of his 
nature was of that querulous, irritable cast which 
makes a man often uncharitable and always un- 
popular. Ho had a quick eye for blots of every 
kind; and, being much addicted to newspaper- 
\’VTiting, seldom failed to make them known to the 
public. Nobody knew better than Colonel Smyth 
that the Bengal Army was hovering on the brink 
of mutiny. He had, in the earlier part of the year, 
visited the great fair at Hurdwar, where the disaflec- 
tion of the Nineteenth Regiment had been freely 
discussed. He had afterwards gone to Mussoorec., 
where he learnt from day to day what was passing 
at Umballah, and he was so impressed by what he 
heard respecting the general state of the Sepoy re- 
giments and their readiness for revolt, that he had 
written to the Commander-in-Chiof to inform him of 
the dangerous state of the Army, But when the 
general order went forth that the men were no 
longer to bite the cartridges. Colonel Smyth thought 
that the opportunity was one of which he should 
avail himself to allay the excitement in his own 
regiment, and ho therefore hold the parade of the 
24th of April, with results which have been already 
described,* 

Not so thought the officer commanding the Meerut 
division of the Army. General Hewitt was an old 
Company’s officer, who had risen to high rank by the 
slow process of regimental and army promotion, and 
who in quiet times might have drowsed through tho 
yaaw of his employment on tho Staff without mani- 
any remarkable incapacity for command. Tho 
Ibttidoh nearly seventy years was aggravatesd by 
• rol. i. p, 607. 
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the obesity of his frame and the inertness of his April, 
habits. But he was a kind-hearted, hospitable man, 
liked by all, and by some respected. It was his de- 
sire to kec]) things quiet, and, if })os8iblo, to make 
them pleasant. He lamented, therefore, that Colonel 
Smyth had made that crucial experiment upon the 
fidelity of his regiment which had I’csulted in open 
mutiny. “Oh! why did you have a parade?” he 
said to the Colonel. “My division has kept quiet,, 
and if you had only waited another month or so, all 
would have blown over.” 

It was necessary, however, after what had oc- Tlio Court of 
currod, in an official poiixt of view to do somethiug, 

So he ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to be as- 
sembled. The Court was composed of six members, 
four of whom were Native officers of the Infantry 
and two Native officers of the Cavalry. Tlui wit- 
nesses examined, including tho.so who hud nuum- 
factured and served out the cartrirlgcH, said that 
there wtia nothing olyeetionahle in tliem — nothiifjif 
that could offend the religious aerujdes of lliiuloo or 
Mahomodan — nothing that in any Avay differed from 
the composition of the cartridge.s which the S<*poy8 
had been using for years. The oldest troopew in the 
regiment, Hindoo and Muhomedan, were examined ; 
but they could give no 8ntisfuctt)ry account of the 
causes of alarm and disafftiction in the regiment. 

They could only say that a general impreuiioit of im- 
purity existed. One Mussulman trooper, with much 
insolence of manner, blustered out, “ I h»yo doubts 
about tho cartridges. They may look exactly like 
the old ones, but how do 1 know that pig’s fat has 
not been smeared over themi?’' But the next Avitness 
who was eXamin^---u Hlndoo-*--took one of tho ear- 
tribes into b hand and handled it freely, to show 
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April, that in his eyes there was nothing offensive in the 
® ■ new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of Inquiry 
elicited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before. But it was not the pal- 
pable, but the impalpable — a vague and voiceless 
idea — that had driven the regiment to mutiny. That 
which the troopers dreaded was not pollution, but 
opinion. They were troubled, not by any fear of 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste, 
but by the thought of what their comrades would say 
of them. In a militai'y sense, in an official sense, all 
this was unreasonable in the extreme ; but every mtui 
felt in his inmost heart more than he could explain 
in intelligible words, and the shadow of a great fear 
was upon him, more t(!rri))le for its indistinctness. 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent 
to ncad-Ciuaitcrs ; and whilst the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were awaited, the Eighty-five wore 
dismissed from duty, and ordered to abide in their 
Bines. There was, then, for a little space, a fever of 
expectancy. What meetings, and conspiracies, and 
oath-takings there may have been in the Sepoys’ 
quarter during that long week of waiting, can bo 
only dimly conjectured; hut one form of expression, 
in which their feelings declared themselves, was 
patent to all. It was written in characters of fire, 
and blazed out of the darkness of the night. From 
the verandahs of their houses the European officers 
saw these significant illuminations, and knew what 
they portended. The burnings had commenced on 
the evening preceding the fatal parade of the 24 th 
of April, when an empty hospit^ had Injeijt fired,* 
Thtfn fhUovred a moi*c expressive confiagmtion. The 

cd Bridge-Mohtttt Singh, who 

nut it wc, ft Itorift-IuMpitiit. 
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had been the firat to practise the new mode of using 
the cartridges, was burnt down. This man (the son 
of a pig-keeper), who had been dismissed from an 
Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had en- 
listed under a now name in tlie Third Cavalry, and 
had managed so to ingratiate himself with the Com- 
manding Officer, that he was seldom absent from the 
Colonel’s bungalow. To the whole regiment, and 
especially to its high-caste men, this was an offence 
and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Lines of the Third than 
the fact that this man’s house "was burnt down by 
the troopers of his own regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, 
during tliis first week of May, there was much excite- 
ment and discussion. There was plainly a very dis- 
agreeable entanglement of events out of which it was 
not easy to see the way, and people said freely that it 
ought never to have arisen. But speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy tliau 
censure with respect to the Past. What, it was 
asked, would ho the issue of the reference to llead- 
Quarters I* The more general belief was, that orders 
would come for the dismissal of the recusant troopers ; 
but even this, it was thought, would ho n harsh 
measure, that might drive others, hy force of em- 
pathy, to rebellion. It was an interval which might 
have been turned by our English officers to 
account in soothing the feelings of ihoiT men, and 
explaining everything that was of a doubtful or sus- 
picious character. Soma, ind<^ did strive, with » 
wise foreknowledge of the comin|j danger, to accom- 
plish this good objedtj but others Wiovod that all 
was right, that, there Was, no likelihood of their re- 
being rither by their fears or their 
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The Court' 
Martial. 


resentments to revolt against the Law; and they 
drowsed on placidly in the conviction that it was 
but an accidental ebullition, provoked by the mis- 
management of an indiscreet Commanding Officer, 
and that the general temper of the Native troops at 
Meerut was all that could be desired. 

In the first week of May the instructions so eagerly 
looked-for were received from the Head-Quarters of 
the Army. The fiat of General Anson had gone 
forth from Simlah. A Native General Court-Martial 
was to be assembled at Meerut for the trial of the 
Eighty-five. The prisoners were then confined in an 
empty hospital, and a guard of their own regiment 
was placed over them. The tribunal before which 
they wore to be brought uj) for trial wu.h compcjsed 
of fifteen Native officers, of whom six were Ma- 
horaedans and nine were Hindoos, Ten of these 
members were furnished by the regiments at Mocmt 
—-Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry ; five cam<j from 
the Infantry regiments at Delhi On the 6th of May 
the Court commenced its sittings* and contihued Its 
proceedings on the two foUowing days. The exami- 
nation of Colonel Smyth and the other witneaies for 
the prosecution elicited no new facts, and, indeed, the 
whole case of military disobedience was so clear, that 
the trial, though it was protracted during three days, 
was little more than a grim formality. Every man 
felt that his condemnation was certain, and sullenly 
abided the issue. The prisoners could put forth no 
defence which cither Law or Discipline could a^pt. 


* Kie diaige wm, "For havinii 
jt Meemt, on ths S4tli of April, 
Individually ^ 
of Uioiif 

» <ifDWH BwrrBfcOoloael a 
C % Hirt; 


Eegimont of Idght (kraliy, by not 
Mviug taken too cartridMii ton' 
^rod to ea(di of titem Ibifividuidty 
for MO that day on pamde, wlum 
OTdered by (tolonel Smyth to take 
the said 
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But when the Haviklar Muttadeen Singh pleaded, 1867. 
on behalf of himself and comrades, that they sus- 
pected some foul design because their Commandant 
took so much pains to convince them that it was all 
right, and to induce them to fire the cartridges, there 
was something not altogether irrational or illogical in 
the argument. If there was nothing in the ammuni- 
tion different from that which they had always used, 
why, it was asked, should the proceedings of the 
Colonel have been so different?* Butin effect the 
defence of the prisoners was little more than a confes- 
sion, and the Court, by a vote of fourteen members 
against one, found the Eighty-fivo guilty, and sen- 
tenced them to imprisonment and hard labour for ten 
years. But with this there went forth a recommen- 
dation to “favourable consideration on account of the 
good character whieh the prisonera had hitherto honm, 
as testified to by their Commanding OfHeer, and <tn 
account of their having been mi.sh‘d by vague rep(»rt» 
regarding the cartridges.” 

The proceedings went up, in due oomw, to the Tin- wnioi rat 
General commanding the Division, and Hewitt ap. 
proved and confirmed the sentence. “ I would will- 
ingly attend," he remarked, “ to the recommendation 
of the Court, if I could find anything in the conduct 
of the prisoners that would warrant me In so doing. 

Their former good character has bceti blasted by pire- 

* Tito aiune diMouUxr iiQgoiciiUHl tbo oaHriiliitoi to tite mondt, nnd 
itteirto tbo Court. Colmiol Sm^tb tairitdcd tbo iNmtttofiwtbtttPurjptMo. 
tnu Bsked, ** Wby did you toll tiie Whoa I oomo on pAntdo; tiio Atfjo- 
men that they would Mve to ftro, tout iofocmed m thst too moo nitd 
iuotoid of merely ordoriim them to not teboA (heir Mrtdilgoii, end it 
do sof*’ Colonel Smyth'* miawer tree mt that Mdount 1 ordered the 
ymt "Tbo peiitde wm iA Ordore lletHdttr-Uidor to teke a oartridRe 
the day Isfons, and ontered in tbo tad toad aiui fire before them ; aud 
Mder-bodk a* tutulu, and eaob iaar 11 ^ tbdii, alto, that I eaid, that 
ww omeved to tdMin tbroo m- when the whole Army beer of thin 
t wiebed to ebow' iltm tbo way of lotting they would Ite mitoh 
Wiw iWg- of loadbif vltbout putting pluaeed, and oxolaim, ' Walt 1 wah f ” 
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1SB7. sent misbehaviour, and their having allowed them- 
M"'y* selves to be influenced by vague reports instead of 
attending to the advice and obeying the orders of 
their European superiors, is the gist of the offence for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from 
these proceedings that these misguided men, after 
consultation together on the night of the 23rd of 
April, 1857, came to the resolution of refusing their 
cartridges. Having so far forgotten their duty as 
soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their car- 
tridges unless the whole of the troops in the station 
would do so likewise. Some of them even had the 
insolence to desire that firing' parades might be de- 
foi’red till the agitation about cartridges among the 
Native troops had come to a close. In this state of 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the 
morning of the 24th, and there consummated the 
crime for which they arc now about to suffer, by re- 
peatedly refusing cartridges that had been made as 
usual in their regimental magazine, when assured, 
too, by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no 
grease on them — ^that they were old ones, and exactly 
similar to what had been in use in the regiment for 
thirty or forty years. Even now they attempt to 
justify so gross an outrage upon discipline by alleging 
that they had doubts of the cartridges. There has 
Ijcen no acknowledgment of error — no expression of 
regret —no pleading for mercy.” “To the majority 
of the prisoners,” therefore, it was added, “ no por- 
tion of the sentence will be remitted. I observe, 
however, that some of thorn are very young, and I 
aim wHling to make allowance for their having beem 
Golsled by their more experienced comrades, and 
tinder f^cumstancos I remit one half of ihe 
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sentence passed upon the following men, wdio have 
not been more than five years in the service,” And 
then followed the names of eleven young ti’oopt'.rs, 
whose term of iinprisomuent was commuted to five 
years. The sentence was to be carried into efiect at 
daybreak on the S)th of May. 

The morning dawned, lowering and gusty, and the 
troops of the Meerut Brigade were drawn up on tfie^^ 
ground of the Sixtieth Rifles to see the prisoners for- 
mally dismissed to their doom. The I’hird (Javalry 
had received their orders to attend unmounted. 'I'lie 
European troops and the Artillery, with their field- 
guns, were so disposetl as to threaten instant <leath 
to the Sepoys on the first symptom of resistance. 
Under a guard of Rifles and Carabineers, the Eighty- 
five were then brought forward, clad in their regi- 
mental uniforms — soldiers still; and then the sentence 
was read aloud, which was to convert siddiers into 
felons. Their accoutrvrncnts were taken from tlmm, 
and their uniforms were strip[)ed from tlieir bucks. 
Then the armourers and the smiths came forward 
with their shackles and their tools, and soon, in the 
presence of that great concourse of their old com- 
rades, the Eighty-five stood, with the outward symbols 
of their dire disgrace fastened upon them. It was 
a piteous spectacle, and many there were moved with 
a groat compassion, when they saw the dcsputniig 
gestures of those wretched men, among whom wore 
some of the very flower of the regimofit<«»«o!dior8 
who hod served the British Govemmotit in trying 
drcumstanccB and in strange pUc^ and who had 
nevcif before wavered in th^ ollo^nco. Lifting up 
their hands and lifting up their voices, the prisoners 
J ^ plored ifjie Gonerd to have mercy upon them, 
not ^ them to so ignominious a doom. 

a 2 


1867 . 
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Then, seeing that there was no other hope, they 
turned to their comrades and reproached them for 
quietly suffering this disgrace to descend upon them. 
There waa not a Sepoy present who did not feel the 
rising indignation in his throat. But in the presence 
of those loaded field-guns and those grooved rifles, 
and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there could 
not be a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the 
custody of a guard of their own countrymen; the 
parade was dismissed ; and the Sepoys, Cavalry and 
Infantry, went, silent and stern, to their work, to 
talk over the incidents of that mournful morning 
parade.* 

It was Saturday, So far as English eyes could sec 
or English brains could understand, the day passed 
quietly over. The troop-captains of the Third Ca- 
valry visited the prisoners in the gaol, which was 
situated at a distance of about two miles from the 
cantonment, to be for the last time the channel of 
communication between them and the outer world. 
It was their duty to adjust the balances of the Sepoys’ 
pay, and they were anxious, in the kindness of their 
hearts, to arrange the settlements of the prisoners' 
debts, and to carry any messages which the men 
might desire to send to ^e families from whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst this was going on in 
the gaol, wild reports were flying about the Bassaars, 
and there was a great fear in the Lines, for it was 


Lord Canninf^s commentary on 
il^eso pwocwh'ngs may bo pivoti 
hero? "TIio Hvetting of tim men's 
fofcUiU on pirado, oooupying^ as it 
^ boars* in flio presonce of 
bo wt«fO rtrwitljr atdispoMd, 
Ikb bdjiioW iu the cart* 

, , liifft itufig tlio 


ing the cighty-flvo prisonots* after 
such a corernony* to tli o with no 

Dtliur tliau a imtiveguam overthem* 
WM, coPBLdering tlie nature of tMr 
off(moe» and ilia known temper of a 
part of thoarmy. a folly that is In* 
oonceivaWo*^'— te Mr. fittm 
Ikiiiht Jme 5| 18II7* XS* 
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said that the Europeans were about to take possession 18!>7- 
of the magazines, and that the two thousand fetters, 
of which Humour had spoken before, were now 
I’eady, and that the work of the morning was only 
an experiment and a beginning. JJut the shades of 
evening fell upon Meerut, and the English residents, 
after their accustomed ride, met each other at dinner, 
and talked cheerfully and cotifidently of the Past and 
the Future. At one dinner-table, where the Commis- 
sioner and his wife anil the Colonel of the Eleventh 
Sepoys were present, a rumour was mentioned to the 
effect that the walls had been jdacariled with a Ma- 
homedan proclamation calling upon the people to rise 
against the English, But the general feeling was one 
of indignant disbelief, and ciwih man went to his 
home and laid his head upon his ])illow as tranquilly 
as though from one end of Meerut to another there 
had boon no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the 
breasts of any but the manacled, harmless, helploss 
prisoners in the great gaol. 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better Aterrut 
explanation of what follows, to speak of the grout 
cantonment of Meerut. Tins military statloti was one 
of the most extensive in India. It coveretl an area 
of some five miles in circumference, the sj)ace being 
divided by a great mall or esplanade, along which 
ran a deep nullah, or ditch, cutting the station into 
two separate parallelograms, the one oontsdning the 
European and the other tlio Native fowJo. The Euro- 
pean linos were on the northern quarter of Meerut, 
the Artillery Barracks l^g to the right, the Dra- 
goons to the left, and the Rifles in tho centre. Be- 
tween the barrackji of the two last stood the station 
church,} a jpreat plain or parade-ground stretching 
put stili farther to the northward. The Sepoy Lines 
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ifisr. lay to tlie south of the cantonment, and l)etAvcen 
Mny. vrhat may he called the European and JN^ativc; quar- 
ters, there was an intervening space covered with 
shops and houses, surrounded by gardens and trees. 
Still further to the southward lay the city. The 
officers of the European regiments and Artillery 
occupied bungalows along the northern line, whilst 
the Sepoy officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier’s house was on the right, not far froin 
the Artillery Barracks and Mess-House. The Gene- 
ral’s residence was nearer to the Native Lines. Tht‘, 
most noticeable features of the whole, and those which 
it is most important to bear in mind in the perusal of 
what follr>w.'f, are th(! division oi the great canton- 
ment into two parts, the distance of the European 
barraclts from the Native Lines, and the probability, 
therefore of much that was passing in the lattt^r being 
wholly unknown to the occupants of the former, 
Runiiay, The fierce May sun rose on the Sabbath morning, 
and the English residents prepared themselves to at- 
tend the ministrations of their religion in the station 
church. There was, indeed, a lull; but the signs 
of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there 
was something in the air. In the European barracks 
it appeared that there was a general desertion of 
the Native servants, whose business it was to ad- 
minister to the wants of the white soldiery, and in 
the bungalows of the officers there was a disposition 
on the part of their domestics, ospeoially of those who 
had been hired at Meerut, to absent themselves from 
their masters’ houses, B\it those things wore ohserv- 
, able at the time only as aecideutal circomstances of 
]|t^ significance, and the morning service was per* 
mid-day heats wore lounged through, 
^ in ordinary soourity. Severed from the 
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great mass of tlic people, the English could see no- 
thing of an unwonted character on that Sunday 
afternoon ; but in the Lilies of the Native soldiery, 
in the i»opiilourt Bazaars, and even in the .surrounding 
village, s there were signs of a great coininotion. The 
vtay children could see that something was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were arming themselves. 
The dangerous elasse-s were in a state of unwonted 
excitement and aetivify. Many )>e*)ple of bad cha- 
racter had come in lVt>ni the adjacent hamlets, and 
even from inoi'e remote places, as thougli they dis- 
eeriicd the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Buzaara were 
men agitated by emotions of the most varied cha- 
racter. Hatred of the English, desire for revcngcf, 
religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all at 
work within them; but paramount over all was a 
nameless fear; for, (‘ver as the <lay advaneed, llm 
report gained strength that the English soldiery, 
armed to the teeth, would soon be let hxisc umougst 
them ; that cveiy Sepo}' before nightfall would have 
fetters on his wrists ; tliat the Peoph; would be given 
uj) to massacre, aiul the Bazaars to plunder. 

The sun went down and the time eamc for evening 
sca'vieif, and the English chaplains prepared them- 
selves for their ministrations. One ha» narrated how, 
when h(‘, was about to start with his wife for tlm 
station church, the Native nurse warned them that 
there was danger, and besKiught hfw mistrew id re- 
main at home. The woman »eid tliAt there would 
bo a fight with the Sepoys, hut the Chaplain listened 
incredulously to the statement^ and taking his wife 
and children with Mm, . entered: his carriage, and was 
driven to ohuroh^* In the church-compound ho mot 

^ Bej ilio iMr. Koi- and oliiWrtii iu a iducc uf wduly an 

ton"i*) Nurjmtiva# lie latt hla wifo iho wtiy to churdi. 
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liis coUoagiic uiul othw Christian people Avitli a look 
of anxious inrjuiry ou their pale, scared fnc<^s. It 
was plain that the warning hy which it was endea- 
voured to stay hia progress "svas something more than 
an utterance of vague suspicion or senseless fear. 
Sounds and sights liad greeted the church-goers on 
their way which could not he misinterpreted. The 
unwonted rattling of musketry on that Sahl)ath 
evening, the assembly-call of the bnglcr.s, the hurry- 
ing to aiid fro of armed men on the road, the panic;- 
struck looks of the unarmed, the columns of smoke 
that were rising against the fast-darkening sky, all 
told the same story. The Native trooj).a at Meerut 
hud revolted. 

It will never be known with (lertainty wheiicft 
arose the first promptings to tliat open ami ont- 
ragdous rebellion <tf which tlutse sounds and sigh|.H 
were the signs. What meetings and consj/iracies there 
may have been in the Lines — whether there was any 
organised scheme for the release of the prisoners, tint 
burning of cantonmciits, and the murder of all the 
Christian ofiicciu, can be only dimly conjecturttd. 
The probabilities are at variance with the assumption 
that the Native troops at Meerut delibt'rately luiinelied 
themselves into an enterprise of so ai>purently desjie- 
rute a character. With a large body of Lnglisli 
troops- -Horse, Foot, and Artillery — to confront 
them in the hour of mutuiy, what reasonahle hopes 
could there be of escape from swift and crushing re- 
tributaou ? They knew tlie temper and the power of 
English soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of 
inaction of which the Past afforded no example. 
Titero was not a station in India at which an out- 
of Native troops could appear to be so hopeless 
an o;Kp^»^ont os in that great militory eantontnent 
which had the Head-Quarters of the finest 
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Artillery rtcgiment in the world. But this very 1867. 
feeling of our overpowering strength at Meerut may 
have driven the Sepoys into the great panic of de- 
spair, out of which came the spasm of madness which 
produced such unexpected results on that Sabbath 
night. There had been for some days an ominous 
report, of which I have already spoken, to the effect 
that the Europeans -were about to fall suddenly on 
the Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to put 
every man of them in chain.s. In ftfar and trembling 
they were looking for a confirmation of this rumour 
in every movement of the English troops. When, 
therefore, the Sixtieth Rifles were tiasombling for 
church parade, the Sepoys believed that the dreaded 
hour had arrived. The Third Cavalry were naturally 
the most excited of all. Eighty-five of their fellow- 
soldiers were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, 
and indignation wore strong within tliem for th(‘!r 
comrades’ sake, and terror for tluiir own, Tlay had 
been taunted by the courtesans of tht) Bazaar, who 
asked if tiny were mm to 'buffer their comrades to 
wear such anklets of iron ;* ainl they believed that 
what they had seen on the day before wa.s but a fore- 
shadowing of a greater cruelty to (jome. So, whilst 
the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native troopers were inountliig 
their horses and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. 

Then it became miserably apparent tliat a 
error had been committed. There were no Kuroiiean l'"*"**'’**’ 

* Tliia Ih alated very diatlttcfly taoi ania»HAited with tltsaa ankUda 
Mr. f . 0, Wilaou (an aMcUaut an- and Inekraaratod s amt tat what P 
thorlty) in liia iataveatinjir Momdabad BeoauM they wmila not awerro from 
Eenort. “And now,*' Iw wditta. titoEr eiwed! and y^ eowarda m 
“tuo frail onea’ tauaiiWtro beam yon am, alt allll iudilirtrent to yo»r 
far and wide, and the nrat of the imto. It yen have an atom of mnn< 
mateent vm aeaeiled with worde hood in you, so and reloaao tlirm,’ ’* 
like ihtaet 'Your hrethMa hate 
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1867. floldiera posted to protect the prison-house in wliich 
May 10. -jvero condemned malefactora of the Sepoy Army. 
The prisoners had been given over to the civil 
power,” and an additional guard, drawn from the 
Twentieth Sepoy Regiment, had been placed over 
the gaol. The troopers knew what was the temper 
of that re^ment They had no fear for the result, 
so they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse 
fully accoutred, some in their stable dresses with 
only watering rein and horse-cloth on their chargers, 
but all armed with sabre and with pistol. Soon 
under the walls of the gaol — soon busy at their work 
— ^they mot with, as they expected, no opi)08ition. 
The rescue began at once. Loosisning the masonry 
around the gratings of the cells in which their com- 
rades were confined, they wrenched out the iron bars 
and helped the prisoners through the apertures. A 
Native smith struck off their chains, and once again 
firee men, the Eighty-five mounted behind their de- 
liverers, and rode hack to the Lines. The troopers 
of the Third Cavalry at ftiat time had no other work 
in hand but the rescue of their comrades. The other 
prisoners in the gaol were not released, the buildings 
were not fired, and the European gaoler and his 
family were left unmolested.* 


^ Tlioro aro oonAioting statomontii 
ou tlici ttubjoct of tho relcaiic of tho 
priHonon* in tlio ucw gaol. Dr. 
O^Callagltau Scaitcrea Ohapiore 
on tho Xudian Mutiny”) OBserts. 
that not onl;r ilt« cighty4vo, but all 
the other ptiflonors Imd been rcletwed 
by tlw> iiafantry guard boforo tlio 
arrived, mim tho irooparB 
Ipam. ho aayi^ After tlmlr mtiid 
at tho gaol, they 


inoarisera- 
of hhm 


ilia ftroy pillaffCj and alangliter/^ But 
Mr. Contmi^onor WillSwa^ In Ida 
very oirouinBtantifd officiai roporL 
Bays tliat tho troopoca dug out of 
tho wall tho gratinga of nom of tiio 
windows of tho vard h^ ^hiah tiio 
oighty-Ilvo muUnoero worn eonftnodi 
and took ihoir mtamlH away^ tlm 
guard of tlio Twoutioth aoooni^ay* 
iug« and Uio armed guard of the cnuil 
noon foltomd. None of the oilier 
oonvtotii in number about eight luut* 
dred, vote released by the cavalry 
iroopero, nor wa« any mjury done by 
to the bull 
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Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had broken issr. 
into open revolt. The Sepoys of the Eleventh and 
the Twentieth were in a state of wild excitement. 
Maddened by their fears — expecting every moment 
that the Europeans would be upon them — ^believing 
that there was one great design in our hearts to 
manacle the whole of them, and, perhaps, to .send 
them as convicts across the black water, they thought 
that the time had come for them to strike for their 
libortic.s, for their lives, for their religions. So it 
happened that when the excitement in the Lines wan 
made known to some of our English ofl&cers, and they 
went down, as duty bade them, to endeavour to allay 
it, they found that the men whom they had once re- 
garded as docile children had been suddenly turned 
into furious assailants. Among tho.<jo who, on that 
Sunday evening, rode down to the Sepoys’ Lines was 
Colonel EinnLs, who (‘.omnuiuded the Eleventh. A 
good soldier, beloved by offic(;r.s and by men, luj 
had the old traditionary faith in the Sepoys which it 
became those, who had served with them and kntsw 
their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the ladief 
of the loyalty of his n^giment, Einnis, witli other 
officers of his corps, went into the midst of them to 
remonstrate and to dissuade. He was sjasaking to hi« D,»tu of 
men, when a soldier of the Twentieth discharged his 
musket and wounded the (loloners horse, rrcaientiy 
another musket was discharged into his body. The 
ball entered at his back ; he Ml from his Imne, and 
a volhiy was fired into him. Ho died, “ Hddted with 
bullets.” Thus the Sepoys of the TMtcntieth had 
slain the Colonel of the Eleventh Kegiment, and the 

“AUottttliroo huiutredorftmr.liSA. vbioU ootttalawl idbout (toroi linu- 
dved Hepvfji ntloMM tbo dt«4 snd twcuky rrUuiur* iiUo. 

fnm ib« old ml, wbldt h betWBea g*fcb6r.” 
the oltjr Mid the Native lineii, aad 
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bullets of the former had been scattered in the ranks 
of the latter. For a little space the two regiments 
looked at each other; but there was no doubt of the 
issue. The Eleventh broke into open revolt, and 
fraternised with their comrades of the Twentieth, 

The whole of the Native Regiments at Meerut had 
now revolted. The Sepoys of the Infantry and the 
troopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against us. Hindoos and Mahoraedans were stirred 
by one impulse to slaughter the Foringhctis, man, 
woman, and child. So as the sun wont down the 
massacre went on, and our i)copl<^, who were re- 
turning from the unaccomplished evening service, or, 
ignorant of the cx<jito,mont and the danger, were 
starting for the wonted evening ride or driv(f, were 
fiercely assailed by the infuriated sohlittry, u»i<l shot 
down or sabred as they sate their horses or leamal 
back in, their carriages to enjoy the coolnoiw of the 
air. Wheresoever a stray English soldier was to Iks 
found, he was murdered without remorse. The 
Bazaars and the neighbouring villages were pouring 
forth their gangs of plunderers and incendiaries. From 
every street and alley, and from the noisomo suburbs, 
they streamed forth, like wild l^easts from their hiirs, 
scenting the prey.* The prisoners in the gaols were 

^ ** Cities, like foretite, liavo their eelvcB nni wene tpeitdjr fw Urn 
dcnR, iu wliioh everytiuiig iluit h slauj^ht before the Bepoye tied 
most wicked nrid formidable coii- monoed the caruage* "Before a 
coak itself, Tlie only difference Is sbot had bim fired, the inbabttauta 
that wlmi iiidos itself thus in cities of the Bttdder Baasaar want nut 
is femcions, uucloan, and tiltlo-^ armed with swerds* amt 

tliat is ^ say, up^ly ; what eonoeals olubs, any weapon they obuM lay 
itself Ik the forests is ferocious, hands on, ooUeeted fn orowdb in 
and grand— -tlmt is to say, every lane and alley, and at evanf 
beaniifhl. Don for den, tliose of the outlet of the Bamm and tba 
beasts arb iiveforttble to tlioee of dents of the wretched harnkta, which 
rpea, ajud caverns are bettor than bad bem allowed to aprioK up aU 

round it and between it and fhe 
Wmiarna, ii» his olE- olty^ were to bo seen slmllaf ly amod, 
CM wyri that pouring out to ilmro in what lluqr orb 

the ^ armed thorn'* dently xnew was going to hap^," 
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let loose, and the police became their comrades in 1857. 
crime. But so little concert and arrangement was lo. 
there, that some detachments on guard-duty, posted 
in the European quarter of the great straggling can- 
tonment, appear to have I’cmained faithful to their 
English ihastcrs after their fellow-soldiers ha<l broken 
out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst in one part of 
the cantonment the Sepoy.s were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they 
passed, as though nothing had happened.* Even at 
the Treasury, with all its manifest temptations, tlu! 

Guard stood staunchly to its duty, and at a later 
hour made over the charge in all its integrity to the 
Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sepoys. And when the rabble from 
the city swarmed upon it, they found it covered by a 
guard of Riflemen. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there 
was, in the hearts of our Ohristian people, a stnuigth 
of coufldenco which calmed and comforted them ; for 
they said to each other, or they said to themselves, 

“The Europeans will soon b<! tijwm them.” There were 
two regiments of Sep(»y Infantry at Meerut, and a 
regiment of Sepoy Cavalry, But the English inns* 
terod a battalion of Riflemen, a r<fgiin(!ntof Dragmiiis 
armctl with carbines, and a hirge force ftf Kurojwan 
Artillery, with all the accessories of IIead*Quartcrs.f 

* I do not tiintm to signify timt (kti<rmmiiugelr(!tim>t«ic«>,dfwhIoli 
iha Bopoys in tho ^iuroponti qunr. ncoouut mn*t bo faikim. A eoMidcr* 
tor of thn cnntoiinioiit worn uiii* mIiIo immborofthof/iilnftbliUNiroflmtld 
formly (}ui<Mcent ot this timu ; for t imt rido, wid tboni wets no honot 
am InTtninod tliat tho Guant ot itrb for thorn, if thoy ooitid. Not morn 
giulter WilMon’s homm flml at tnmo ttuin hail M tlio rogintOHl ftlvo Imn- 
oiloera who worn fiaitalug, boAmi drod atnmff) wont luomitod. Many 
they bnthu away. But thm« was of tli« KuntfwKtt gummrN, too, 
obmntly bo muaiwl eoncart. went young reemUa, iiopoifrotl y ar- 

t flitloty, iiowater, miiat not itx* qusiutnl with wriillory drill, 'nti'rn 
am^ente i,ho aotiut Rtffiltgth of iliht wore imty two (}«Ui.batliiricH fully 
Earopeeu force. 'Chere wetn aome t<quit»iwd. 
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1857. There was not an Englishwoman in the cantonment — 

May 10. the model cantonment of India — ^who, remembering 
the presence of this splendid body of White soldiem, 
had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sad massacre of the 
Native troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons 
and a few Galloper guns, Gillespie, half a century 
before, had crushed the mutiny of Vellore, and saved 
the Southern Peninsula from universal revolt and 
rebellion.* He struck decisively because ho struck 
at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath even- 
ing would save Meerut, and check the nascent activi- 
ties of revolt in the adjacent country. But by (Jod’s 
providence, for whatsoever purpose designed, tliis first 
great revolt of the Sepoys wiw suffered, unehetjked, 
unpunished, to make headway in si clear Itch!, luul to 
carry everything before it. Tlio groat confldouco of 
the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They 
looked for a deliverauee that never came, hi some 
parts of tlu! great cantonment they were abundoiied 
to fire and slaughter as hojielcssly as though tliere 
had not been a single English soldier in that great 
Head-Quarters of the Meerut Division. 


Inaotimi of The story of this groat failure is not easily told, and 
the attempt to tell it cannot be made without midnm 
Many narratives of the events of that night have 
been written ; and each writer has told, with graphic 
distinctntase of detail, what he himself saw and heard j 
but dae. confusion of those few oriticnl hours is fully 
»pne»^ti8d by the conftisodneas of the entire story } 
at^ltiiiii to impart unity and consistency to 

*, jtoi auk, bpiBW StO—SSS. 
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a scone, made up of scattered effects, bewildering and 1857. 
distracting. What was wanted in that conjuncture 
was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would 
have crushed the mutiny and saved the place — 
perhaps the country : and that one man did not arise 
in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officers at Meerut whose bearing Conduct 
in that critical hour the historian is especially bound ^ Colonel 
.to investigate. They were, the otHcer commanding 
the Third Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. 

All three wore resident in Meerut. It is not to be 
questioned that when a regiment breaks into mutiny, 
the place of the commanding officer, for life or for 
death, is in the midst of it Not until all hope has 
gone can there bo any excuse for his departure. As 
the captain of a blaring vessel at sea is ever the hwt 
to leave the quarter-deck and to let himself down the 
side of his ship, so the commandant of a regiment in 
the fire of revolt should cling to it as long as the 
semblance of a regiment remains, and the safety of 
others can be aided by his presence. When, there- 
fore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the 
troopers of his regiment had broken into mutiny, it 
was his duty to proceed at once to the Cavalry lines. 

But he did not go near the Lines.* He wont to tho 

* "Moot of the offloera of the ea Mulfewiipe into the |ltotw)Uas.of 
Third Light Oevei^ at onoe pro- the Huropeim miHtoqr qvartor."— 
cMododtottieUiiei of their regiment, CtOeUafUM,^ StatimS o» 

arming ltai%, and ordering their iit Mim Tt eho^di be 

horeea to follow ; but I here nerer itatod, howler, inct Colo&el $m;Ut 
been able to diaeover that ttio ofioer wae of the veek—e faet 

poaun«adliig the eorpa repe^red to whWh ke Umaetf hae laid oon- 
hia poet, or wai aeen in the Imee einenible etoeae, aa though, in hie 
ammnt the during the whm eetimdlog, it exempted him from all 
of thui evetitfoi erenbut and jkht t iqieoiei ra«rd for hu own partioular 
tad it would i^^eer that Ooloaei ranment. 

G|m;^ WM. to feitouate «■ to imike 
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18S7. Commissioner’s house. He went to the General’s; 

May 10. and he went to the Brigadier’s. Ho went everywhere 
but to his Regiment. From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they saw no more of 
their Colonel, He spent the night with the Head- 
Quarters of the Division, where the Rifles and the 
Carbines and the Field-guns were collected, and never 
had the least conception all the time of what had be- 
come of his men.* But they were not all past hope. 
That something might have been done to save at least 
Captain ^ portion of the regiment we know. Captain Craigie, 
Craigie, at the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troop, 
ordered them to accoutre themselves as for a parade, 
and when they had mounted, galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
They were too late to prevent the rescue of the 
prisoners ; but not to set a grand example. Craigie 
and Clarke kept their men together, and brought 
them back, with unbroken discipline, to the parade* 
ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigio’s troop. They had faith in 
their Captain. And it has been truly recorded of 
Craigie and Clarke, that “these gallant Englishmen 
handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime unknown 
to their men.”f 

^ * Oolonel Smyth has published nig^ht, aud <« 50 ompan!ed him 
lus owa account of his proceedings the next morning with Cavalm 
on the cToning of tlio 10th of Mav: Infantry, and Arimery ihroagh th« 
wont,” ho save, ”ilrst to Mr. cantouments* and went with thn 
Greathed's, gave information to the Artillery ana Cavalry on tho right of 

semnts, as Mr. G. was out the Dead road,^^ ko, 

I then went on to the General’s, and + Official Report of Mr, Commj[a« 
hoaid that he had just left the house sioner Williams, The writer sta^ 
itthlspaiTiagei so I galloped on to that ‘'Lieutenant Clarke rode <mt 
Jhe , I wont on to from the hood of the trrmp, and mn 

AmUfexy parade, and found tho his sword throngii a trooper of the 
Ufmy^ on the ground j regiment who was insulting an Buro- 
aiC I iooompaufed him mth the pean lady, and Captain Oraigio gave 
tfoOpi to mherend trf the oanton- the wretch hta fluiahing stroke/^ 

ihento, M tmM with him all 
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The station was commanded by Colonel Archdale 18 S 1 . 
Wilson, Brigadier of Artillery. He was a man of a May 10 
spare and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who 
had ever borne a good character in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. 

For some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Ar- 
tillery had been at Dum-Dum, in tlic vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, he had been Adjutant- General of the regiment, 
and was thoroughly acquainte<l with all its details. 

But he had not seen much active service since his 
youth, and had never had any grave responsibilities 
cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
profc*ssional character to generate any great capacity 
for taking in a situation of such magnitude ns that 
which he was now suddenly called upon to confront. 

But ho was not a man, in such a crisis as had then 
arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink from a forward 
movement. What he did at the outset w<is what it 
became him to do. It was about liulf-past six wlien 
Brigadc-Mgjor Whish drove into the Brigadier’s com- 
pound, and told him timt the Native trooiMi had 
broken into mutiny. Instantly Wilson ordered his 
horse to be saddled and brought round, and having 
sent orders to the Artillery and Carabineers to Join 
him there, he galloped to the parade-ground of the 
liiflcs, and finding thorn on ^e point of masrahing 
for Church, directed their Colonel to dtwittijM tho 
parade, and to reassemble them as quiekly all peidhle 
witli their arms. Thb was proihptdy tmt 

thera was some delay in supidying with 

halied cartridge. The not yet come 

up. With a stnhige iiieij^t^ to unden^d the 
situatlcm, tW hh4 sufihred the 

to an ordinary parade; 

the pro^ of rolh^ll had been going on 
' 'toi'ii." ' ■' F ' 
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whilst the last hour of daylight was passing away, 
and the enemy were slaughtering our people with 
impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on pa- 
rade, and the Artillery had been brought up to the 
ground. When Colonel Jones reported that the 
Rifles were ready for action, Wilson, with the Gene- 
ral’s sanction, detached one company to the Collector’s 
cutcherry to protect the treasure, and another for the 
protection of the barracks. Taking the other com- 
panies, with the Artillery, he marched down upon 
the Native Infantry Lines, where he expected to find 
the main body of the mutineers asscml)lcd. On or 
near the parade-ground he Avas joined by the Cara- 
bineers, Avho had lost thcii* way.* There aviu? now a 
force ready for action which might have destroyesd 
all the Sepoys in Meerut, if tlicy could have bnftii 
brought into action, with tlko white soldier®— in- 
deed, out people could only have seen the enemy for 
a litido space of time. But the shades of night luul 
now fallen upon the scena And when, near the Na- 
tive huts, the English troops were deployed 

into lino and swept the whole space where it was 
expected that the mutineers would have been found, 
not a man was to bo scon, either in the Infantry 
Linos or on the parade-ground ; and none knew whi- 
ther they were gone. But near the Cavalry Linos a 
few troopers were seen, and the Rifles opened fire 
upon thorn. The mutineers fled into a wood or copse 
at the rear of their huts, and the guns wore then 
unlimbarcd, and a few harmless rounds of gmpo fired 
into the obscurity of the night. 

It 'traii^lain now thht the mutineers were d!s* 
ptHciefl; fuestiion was, What were they doing? 

of troops wor# toturuittg to tb 
tb OwiSte wmm wtoto bo4j Butopswi Liaos. 
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To Wilson it seomecl that the mutineers had moved 18 S 7 . 

round to the European quarter of the Cantonment ; May lo— 11. 

and he therefore recommended the General to move 

back the brigade for its protection. To this Hewitt, 

glad to be advised, assented ; and the troops set their 

faces homewards. By this time the moon had risen, 

and the blazing bungalows of the English officers lit 

up the scene with a lurid glare. But our troops met 

only a few unarmed plunderers. The mutineers were 

not to bo seen. What, then, wius to be done ? It has 

been often stated that one officer at least an.swc‘re<l 

the question as it ought to have been answered. 

Captain Rosser, of tlic Carabineers (so the story 
runs), offered to lead a squadron of his regiment and 
a few Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of the enemy 
along the Delhi road. But the anecdote is one of 
doubtful authenticity.* It is only certain that the 
enemy escaped j and that, with the ex(;epti(jn of some 
pickets which were planted on the bridges acroM.H 
the nullah which ran between the Europi;an Canton- 
ment and the Native Lines and Sudder Bazaar, the 
whole of Hewitt’s force bivouacked for the night on 
the European parade-ground. 


And the night was a night of horror such as Hia- }s%j io-«U. 
tory has rardy recorded. The brief twilight of tiw 
Indian summer had soon passed; and thodarlcheMF 
which fell upon the scene brought out, with tearpible 
distinctness, the blazing wortc of tl^ incendiary. 
Everywhere, froin the Europeatt <liuar^ the 
bunj^lows of the EngUidi ftoth the moss- 

bontes and othet publjb btiildihgB,f^^ the rendeuces 
qf the Christiim c(^^ the fiamoa 

wtrim' aaqn to riise, wanyvshaped and many-coloured, 

* Sw AFFMtoi for Ml into tho truth of thf« itory. 
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lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the 
conflagration spread, and the sight became more por- 
tentous, the sounds of the great fiery destruction, the 
crackling and the crashing of the burning and falling 
timbers, the roar of the flames, and the shrieks of the 
horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the 
rattling of the musketry which proclaimed the great 
Christian carnage. The scared inhabitants of the 
burning buildings — ^thc women and children and non- 
combatants — sought safety in the gai’dens and out- 
houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur- 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Home fled in 
the darkness, and found asylums in such places as 
had escaped the fury of the incendiaries. Some were 
rescued by native servajits or soldiers, faithful among 
the faithless who, in memory of past kindnesses, 
strove to save the lives of their white masters at the 
peril of their own. 

' Among those who were thus saved were Horvey 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned 
of the approaching danger, first by an officer of the 
Third Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
chief, ho had taken his wife, and some other English- 
women who had sought safety with him, to the ter- 
raced roof of his house; but the insurgents, after 
driving off his guard, applied the firebrand to the 
lower part of the building, plundered the rooms, and 
then surrounded the place, With the flames raging 
beneath him, and the enemy raging around him^ his 
^ition was one of deadly pe^L And Greathed 
iMtd his eompanipns must have pushed ffilsenuhly 
of one;<^' those 'Hative' servants 
deuOnded ha the criffis which 
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was then threatening our people. With rare pre- 18 S 7 . 
sence of mind and fertility of resource he simulated lo— li. 

intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that 
it was bootless to search the liouso, as his master had 
escaped from it, but that, if they would follow him 
to a little distance, they would find the Feringheoa 
hiding themselves behind a haystack. Fully con- 
fiding in the truth of his storj’-, they suffered them- 
selves to be led away from the house ; and its in- 
mates descended safely into an empty garden just as 
the upper rooms were about to “fall in with a tre- 
mendous crash.’’* 

There were others far less happy on that disas- mcideni* of 
trous Sunday evening. Wives, loft without protoc- 
tion whilst their husbands were striving to do their 
duty in the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
burning homes ; and little children wore massacred 
beneath the eyes of their mothers. Then delicate 
English ladies, girt about with fiery danger, death on 
every side, turned, with a large-hearted sympathy, 
their thoughts towards their suffering fellow-eountiy* 
women, and tried to rescue them from the threaten^ 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives 
of officers of the Brigade. One was under specif 
protection, for her husband liad ondoared himseif to Mn. Cw%!«. 
the men of his troop by his unfailing kindness aand 
consideration for them. The otlicr, wife of Ad- 
jutant of the Eleventh Kegimont, hsd but 
come from England, and was sfmnge alt 
vironments of her sitiiatiou. 

Englishwoman, seeing tiui wad 

hearing the shrieks whieh kntied lri»m her house, wns 
moved wiih a great cimfiumcm sent her servants 

s Hrt. 6Miab)«rf Kamitf 0M voted ooodv^ of Blyod Meer Khui, 

«lw n<»» Ja.!4p(wi!UX W iottw «a Afgltaa Peiuiouor tviidcnt 
itewturt' ' t" ya tt st ''sad, w-' ICoarau 
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18S7. to rescue the affrighted creature from the fui'y of her 
May 10—11. assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered 
her house, they found her covered with "wounds, 
lying dead upon the floor. Then the insurgents, 
having done their bloody work, raged furiously against 
the adjacent bungalow, and were only driven from 
their purpose by the fidelity of some of Oraigie’s 
troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their 
Captain at the risk of their own lives. In the course 
of the night, after doing good service, Craigie re- 
turned, in fear and trembling, to his household gods, 
thinking to find them shattered and desecrated; but, 
by the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, ho found 
til cm .safe, and soon had matured measures for their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladi(‘S in dark-coloured hoi’se- 
cloths to conceal their white garments in the glare of 
the burning station, he led them from the house, and 
hiding under trees, or in a ruined temple, tlioy passed 
the mght in deepless horror. Often thd voicscs of 
bands of mutineers or plunderers in ttc compound 
smote Upon their ears ? but there were help and pro- 
teetioh in the presence of a few of Oraigie*s troopers, 
who hovered about the place, and in some of his own 
body-servants, who were equally true to their master. 
In the early morning the enemy had cleared off, and 
tlicre was a prospect of escape. So they returned 
sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a few che^ 
rished articles and some necessary clothing, and wont 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword 
behind them, never again to return. And , the leave- 
takinjp of that sorrow-laden night were the first of 
many prucl divulsions, which tore happy families from 
holmes and sent them forth into the wide world, 
fugitives, with 0 savage and 
b<^md them in thedr track. 
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Many otlior episodes of pathetic iutorcst might here 
be related illustrative of the horrors of that night, if 
histoi'ical necessity did not forbid such amplitude of 
detailed recital. The sweepings of the gaols and the 
scum of the Bazaars — all the rogues and ruffians of 
Meerut, convicted and unconvicted, and the robber- 
tribes of the neighbouring villages — ^were loose in the 
Cantonment, plundering and destroying whci'cvor an 
English bungalow ■was to be gutted and burnt. The 
Sepoys had left the work, which they had oommeneed, 
to men who found it truly a congenial task. Day 
dawned ; and those who survived the night saw how 
thoroughly the work had l>eeu done. As they crept 
from their hiding-places and sought safesty in the 
public buildings protected by the Europeans, they 
saw, in the mangled corpse.^ which lay by the way- 
side, in the blackened ruin.s of the houses which 
skirted the x’oads, and in the mtiKKe.s of unmovahkj 
property, thrown out of the dwelling-places of th<j 
English, and smtishcd into irugments apparently by 
blows from heavy clulxs, ghastly evidences of the fury 
of their enemies.* But with tlio morning light a 
great quietude had fallen upon tins scene. The Se- 
poys had depart<Kl. The ruffians of the gaols and 
the Bazaars and the Goojur villages luul (dunk back 
into their homos. There was little more to bo done 


-r-T^othing more that could be done hi ihoiboo 
broad day— by these despicable marautdera ^ Ottt 
peoide g^iered new heart ; and ^ ;th«f ^ey 

thought that our time, had come, , r. 

• . 'ii: oswiti % WlatHmit 

vUoti iU work at dmtraetioft MfMMsidiy dwtrorod 

oaiM dot Oisy M ^ if m 4* tMtsbM pungiJatrM. fro- 

twrty Silseiimn eoula 

$wrrf wHil ^ vtA, of Wtt thtBwu oal wtd 

(ImSKm into fnigmuil*. ovldontly 
fw ji poim^fubh h(km fwan tlt$ jponaijw »itk hMiy duiw.''— 


1857 . 
May 11. 
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1 SS 7 . But the Meerut Brigade did nothing more in tlic 
1116% alicr, morning light than it had done in the shadow 
of the darkness. The English troops, with the Eng- 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac ; and it dawned 
upon them that more than two thousand mutineers 
had made their way to Delhi. Even then, if the Cara- 
bineers and the Horse Artillery had been lot loose, they 
might, before noon, have reached the imperial city 
and held mutiny in check. But cotemporary annahj 
1‘ecord only that the European troops, Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the 
right of the Delhi road.” Not a man was despatched 
to the place which was the great centre of political 
intrigue and political danger — which was the great 
palatial homo of the last representative of the House 
of Timour, and which held a largo body f)f Native 
troops, and the great magazine of Upper India, unpro- 
tected by even a detachment of Europeans. Nor less 
surprising was it, that, with all these shameful proofb 
of the great crimes which had been committed, the 
rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribu- 
tion upon other criminals. The Bazaars on that Mon- 
day morning must have been full of the plundered 
property of our people, and of many dreadful pwxMfe 
and signs of complicity in the great crime of the pre- 
ceding night Retribution might have fhlhm on 
many of the murderers red-handed } but not a iro^- 
ment was let loose upon the guilty '^'he 

murdered bodies were dollected and laid out in the 
Theatre, where a mimic tragedy was to have been per- 
fomed that evening ; and the slayers of women end 
ohEMireiH end iiKe deseeretors of pur homesteads, wene 

thermite 'of their'work 

' vote"' b jtrtty ,diwon»ii, ' UwiUrtt 

idtti tliss w ii p iii |] p^ jmei* i>W«sm vWe utaiob 
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wliilst the Meerut Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 1S37. 
marched about Cantonments, and looked at the Delhi Mnj ii, 
road along which the mutineers had made good their 
escape. * 

What might have been done by our people to 
overtake th(i guilty actors in the tragedy of that 
Sunday night, and to strike awe into the hearts of all 
who were minded to follow in the same track, may 
be gathered from an individual examphi, the record 
of which lies before me. It has been narratcfl how 
Mrs. Chambers, wife, of the Adjutant of the Eleventh, 
was foully murdisriHl in her bungalow. One of her 
husband’s friends, Lieutenant Midler of the sanu! 
rcgime.iifc, obtained soon afterwards what appeared 
to be good (widcncc that a certain butcher of the 
Great Baziaar was the assoiwin. (,)n this he started in 
his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the guilty man, 
seized him, and carried him back to <!antonment8 
with a loaded pistol at his head. A drum-head court- 
martial was a8.sembh^fl, and whilst Cliamhers lay in 
convulsions in an adjoining room, the wretch was 
tried, found guilty, and s(!ntc*nc< 5 d to be hanged. And 
in a little while his lifeless bexly was swinging from 
the branch of a mango-tree.f There may, at this 
time, have been other examples of individual courage 
and resolution of the same stc^m character, as 
were afterwards in all parts of the disturbed country ; 
but the arnt of authority was not upUftod to'^c^ 
and the multitude of criminals escapodL 
BMBglitttiugovar ttio tmuislod Md mep MaUalikedit tlis isiiliei wen 

oolutmt diu tmt take iiiimodiste vai- is riiklli « UiMsndo.TntKwijr wtiuld 
fSmiBP o» Llttt auditor Muir am itl mm MMMd, but wt m will 
MViroM,ewiraedwttw«|u)teptiM mw mm witim oeonweil ttio 
irMmtbMjOobM MJilty tllgiit OmmU- 

*eeoit«teuietttofOoIonoIStnjth, 
ymipa psMMad pMlMifW Niwit sot quotoii gitlt, pa;;o note. 
mrCMm WMMmb Im ft* mm f This wh on ttw Ulb of U»f. 
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18B7. Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are 
May 11. gathered together there will surely be deeds of gah 
lantry, many and great, though they may be oblite- 
rated by the hand of death or lost in the confusion 
of the hour. And Meerut saw many acts of personal 
bravery done by our people which will never perhaps 
find sufficient record,* Nor should it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and gene- 
rosity, or it might perhaps have been only of common 
humanity, were apparent in the conduct of the 
Natives, who, whilst their brethren wei’c striking, 
put forth their hands to save, and risked their own 
lives to protect those of the people whose only crime 
it was that they had white face.s.f 

* *‘T]ic firm licariiig of ilio l)c- Comm'mitmn Willimm* TlnimUbkd 
puty-A^aiHiant Confimiasary-Gcuoral, (htmyondmce. 

»tood by office till hia boiiBo f “ T\vo Sepoys of tl»c Rlevcntli 
Wttft ia A&mes^ aud a young officer Native Infantry most carefully (ut* 
mhed ia vtrlth Uia lower jaw shai> oortod two wlllx cbitdraUr to 
i^red by a maekot^batl. and it was tlio Dragoon Barreckfi, A JCaUomo* 
avidont that ibe- a^uunonB guard im In iTie city elu»ltena4 Ohirfa- 
wow abatain no longer ; the gilladt tiaa familios, when the act waa nob 
jcoeUdaim of iba ^naeutfva w^neer^ only a alngnlar deviaiicm from the 
,C^d tmak Kpad; tlie, ooumge goucral condaet of Ua a«ot> but am 
with wbi^ at leaat one wonw at^ full of danger to bimaolf. A female 




^ these and many, othor, insianoea in. saving tbe yotmg children of a 
of the fortitude witli which our lady, whom also they ww attempt^ 
countrymen and countrywomen met i«g to aavo veiled in Native clothes* 
the unexpected onslaught, deserve when a rufflau drew open Urn veil, 
uotioo, but oamuit be detailed in saw the pale face, aud out the ptjor 
such a narrative/^— 0/ Mr, mother to pieoos* 
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CHAITfill in. 


THU MBKttllT MiniNi:i'.ns AT IIHMU --F.VKNTrt AT TlH; I'AI.ACK— rBOOBIWS 

OT lNAUIlBKCTIO.N--mTE OP TUB BltlTWH f.lSTOKVKNT— MUTI*Y OP 

TUB DRUII nKOTMK.STfi' TIIK P.XPtAmioN OP TIIK MAOAP.INK— PMCAPK OP 

TUB BHITIKII Ol'PIC KKS- MAhAAOUR OP TUB fKJMt.Vi;iUI. 

Wirii*sT the Moonif IJpijTjulc won! Wvonacking on iRjf, 
the groat i)timflc-grouiKl, tlm troopcrM of tho Third _ May n. 
Ctivttir}', Hcarocly drawing rein on tins way, were 
pricking on, hi hot liable, all through the moonlit 
night for Dulhi. And the foot regimonfs were toiling 
on luhoriously hohiml tiunii, nmkiiig rnphl jjrogrcw 
under the inipuluo of a groat four. It is hard io hoUeve 
that on that iSahhuth ovtniing a singlo Native soldier 
hud discluirgcd Ins pioco without a. hidief, in Im imnpst 
heart, that lie was going straight to imirtynlom. A 
paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They 
wore in a great piissinn of the PrwMjnt, and wewi 
roekless of the Future. But the soimd of thoearhuies. 
laid tho rifles and. the roar of the guti^ with 
deadly showora of grape and canister, must have 
ringing in thuir cars, and tluiy must wil 

they woro lost hopelessly. And noTir, ifts they fpec^ed 
onwards in the brood moohil^^ ,tl^ ihkist haVe 
listened for the noise of the puaiiilng lUid 

must have felt, in their ponif flighi the Euro- 
peiuui wouhl soon ho Jbsbi. Bat hour after 
hour passed, and there WM hb.Sptmd of pursuit; and 
soon aft^ breeh of 4*7 ^ waters of the 
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1857. Jumna glittering in the morning sun, and the great 
May 11 . City of Refuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’clock, the foremost troopers had crossed the 
river by the bridge of boats, had cut down the toll- 
keeper, had fired the toll-house, had slain a solitary 
Englishman who was returning to Delhi across the 
bridge; and under the windows of the King’s Palace 
they were now clamouring for admittance, calling 
ixpon his Majesty for help, and declaring that they 
had killed the English at Meerut and had come to 
fight for the Eaith. 

At tho Heaving their cry, the King summoned to his pre- 

Palnce. sciice Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Cuards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a statF, tho aged monarch met the 
English Captain, Douglas said that he would descend 
and speak to the troopers ; but tho King implored 
him not to go, lest his life should bo sacrificed, wad 
laying hold of one of his hands, whilst Ahsan-oolkh, 
the King’s physician, took tho other, imperatively 
forbade him to go down to tho gate. Then Douglas 
went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to tho King. He 
might as well have spoken to the winds. Baffled at 
one point, they made good their entrance at another. 
It was in vain to tell them to close tho gates, there 
wore so many ; and the Guards were not to be trusted. 
It happened that the Thirty-eighth SepOy Regiment 
was then on duty in the city — that regiment which 
hod successfully defied the Government when it ha<l 
bf»n designed to send it across the Black Water.* 
AlWeadji were they prepared to cast in their lot with 
the ktitiiiders. The Calcutta Gate was the nearest to 
of hut when this was closed, the 

‘ ' SsS Mfitf roli'i. pRgei 481, 40S. ' 
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troopers made their way along the x’oad that runs be- 1857. 
tween the palace walls and the river to the llajghat Mayii. 
Gate, which whs opened to them by the Mahomedans 
of the Thauba-Buzaar, and they clattered into the 
town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it is difK- I’romss of 
cult to describe. Cutting down every European they J'on, 
could find, and setting fire to their houses, they 
doubled back towards the Calcutta Gate, where they 
learnt that Commissioner Fraser, Douglas of the 
Palace Guards, and other lending Englishmen would 
be found. As they rode on, with the cry of “ Deen- 
Deen !” they were followed by an excited Mahomedan 
rabble. The citizens closed their skop8i in amazement 
and terror, and from one end of Delhi to the other, 
as the news ran along the streets, there was sore l>c- 
wilderment and peridoxity, and everybody looked Ibr 
the coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared 
that they would inflict a terrible retribution upon the 
city that had harboured the guilty fugitives. But no 
English regiments were coming to the rescue. And 
those maddened Native troopers, with such vile fol- 
lowers as they could gather up in the streets of Delhi, 
were now masters of the city. They know that 
throughout all the Sepoy regiments in cantonments 
there was not a man who would pull a trigger, or 
draw a sword, or light a port-fire in defence of his 
English officer. Without a fear, therefore, tlhey r^hed 
on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they /went glory to the 
Padishah and death to th^ Fetinghees^ 

Wliiist the Meerut mutinoere were coming up from 
the .&rther end of the long Hub of palace buildings, 
Oommlssioner Fraser at the other end was vainly en- 
deavouring to seodro <ihe loyalty of the Sepoy Guards. , 
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Captain Douglas also had gone forth on the same vain 
errand. But it was soon clear that they were power- 
less. The troopers came upon them, and the Thirty- 
eighth, heedless of Fraser’s appeals, fraternised with 
the new comers. Words now were nothing; authority 
was nothing. In the face of that surging multitude, 
increasing in numbers and in fury evei'y moment., the 
English gentlemen felt that they carried their lives in 
their hands. When the loading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas were in a buggy together ; 
but seeing the danger that beset them, they descended 
and made for the gate of the civil guard-house, or 
police-station, whore other Englishmen joined them. 
Taking a maskot from one of the (Inards, Fraser shot 
the foremost of the troopera dead, and those who fol- 
lowed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little 
space; but the multitude behind pressed on, and it 
was soon appai’cnt that safety was to be found only in 
Fraser then rc-cuterod his buggy and drove 
for the Ijahoro Gate of the Palace, whilst Douglas 
flung himself into the ditch of the Fort, and though 
severely injured by the fall, thus sheltered from the 
fire of the enemy, crept towards , the Palace Gate. 
Some Chuprussios of the Palace Guards who had fol- 
lowed him, lifted him up, almost powerless from the 
injuries he had received, and one of them took the 
Captain on his shoulders and carried him into the 
Palace. Presently Fraser and Hutchinson, the Col- 
lector, who had been wounded at the commencement 
of the affray, arrived also at tlio Palace.* 


* AU. ibis is netxwsuity Rivoit 
BwtMi (wiikjBM, s^uicim ai 

tiis Klsa and 

' 'Om' ^ 


niboT. tbnt bn wHk Ur, 
ssv, A ibird Wfii; tiwi M soon m 
O apiAitt Poaglw ftidn to ipMk, . 
IM ordersd bu Obup^ks to litaMh 
for Ur. Huteiibuon wd brlnjf bint 
into tlt« 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas, 1357. 
there were theu residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, May 11. 
the English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of the 
latter. Mr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the ad- 
vance of the Meerut mutineers, and he knew that 
there was mischief in the wind. Hearing a noise, he 
went below, and found that Captaiti Douglas had 
just been brought in and jdaced on a stone-seat in a 
lower Court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards 
up the staircase to the apartments over the gatewajr,* 
whilst Fraser remained below, endeavouring to allay 
the excitement. Standing at the foot of the stairs, 
with a sword in his hand, the last-named was address- 
ing a noisy crowd, when a man named Moghul Deg, 
an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon him ancl 
clove his cheek to the bonc.f The others followed 
up the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and 
presently Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Dougltw andMurdoroftiw 
Ilutohinson wore lying in grievous pain, and the 
Jennings family were ministering to them. The ex- 
cited crowd, having murdered the Commissiondr, now 
rushed up the staircase, eager for the blood of the 
other English gentlemen. An attempt msdit to 


* Some etaiomenta ara to Ae 
offoot iliAtlttr. Jcumiitn utcl Mr. Itui- 
otihiiNm Mniod Uongiiu 
t mio. 1$ woordM 
OatoohdatM tluiikbift 
it Hww Aim <hw otiatii tlM 
Uw mt bkiir im' «^niA' bf oai 

item wuil atortit ikmM;0b 


tlie right »teie of hh neot; " But M 
tlu; tml of Mogtitt Bag, Rvt jWi 
aftMfttrdte (I80I), Ittrw atatodi by 
<HW mtIctIfiiWWNi cMiw ttiat ho "dav 
tba iwiiKMW; iagtot tha. gnt wound 
wia ott Mr. Fjsmhw** fnoft.*' 
IdptMK w{tae«% Kiabun alao 
atawd, aa# the prlsonor atriko 
tboflm Mow/' Seo furtlior atato- 
ttoftia fo the Appandix, 
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close the doors af the head of the staircases, but the 
murderous gang forced their way upwards, streamed 
into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, Jennings, 
and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with dismay to the tumult below, and, before a prayer 
could be lifted up, had massacred them with exultant 
ferocity. It was quickly done. A brief and bloody 
murder, terrible to contemplate, then stained the 
Delhi Palace; but no circumstances of shameful out- 
rage aggravated the horror of the deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and con- 
fusion, which filled the old King with bewilderment 
and terror. The murderers, with their blood-stained 
swords ill their hands, went about boasting of their 
crimes, and calling upon others to follow their 
example. 'I'he court-yai‘ds and the corridors of the 
l^altice were swarming with the mutineers of the 
lliird Cavalry and of the Thirty-eighth, wid soon tlie 
Kecmt Infantry Begimentsf began to swell tlte 
dangerous crowd, whilst an excited Hahomedan 
rabble mingled with the Sepoys and the Palace 
Guards. The troopers stabled their horses in the 
Ceurts of the Palace. The foot-men, weary with the 
long night march, turned the Hall of Audience into a 
barrack, and littered down on the floor. Guards were 
posted all about the Palace. And the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dwelHttg-housowas 
in militaiy occupation. 

* It vat ttatod, and for totuo time it ie on eridence t}itt Capiiutt 
beljksved, tlut tlio Bugliih ladira had lai, thorlliy befoni hit death, tent a 
been dragmd brfnre the Kiugr, and iD««Bt|;e to the King; neqneniag turn 

tt lnttnlor«dmllMnrr8«ucoorby to tend Mlanquhii to^remoiw the 
de»; and tome htglil/ dramatio ladict to the %««»'’• aputmenta^ end 
iSoidentf uiyo betn punliahed iUut- that he did aor-hni too tetc. 
treih* of thit eotnplieity of the f TItere it donnidenbte d(T«»itj 
IvMid in the Snti mtuod^ But of etetoaMtht ndettn* to tito boor m 
wl wtMtlM imt thnniitiott f6r wbioh the lieondi infentn' Kegi- 

menttenired. : 
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Whilst these events were passing within the pre- 1867 . 
cincts of the Palace, in the quarter of the city most in- 
habited by the English residents, the work of carnage 
and destruction was proceeding apace. It is not easy 
to fix the precise hour at which each particular inci- 
dent in the dreadful catalogue of crime and sulfering 
occurred. But it seems to have been under the 
meridian sun that the principal unofiicial Englishmen 
in Delhi fell victims to the fury of the enemy. 

About noon the Delhi Bank was attacked and plun- The Delhi 
dered, and all its chief servants, after a brave resist- 
ance, massacred. Mr. Beresford, the manager of the 
Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on the 
roof of one of the outbuildings. And there, for 
some time, they stood at bay, he with a sword in his 
hand, ready to strike, whilst his courageous help- 
mate was armed with a spear. Thus, with resolute 
bravery, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the 
passage, retired to scale the walls in the rear of the 
house. The attack was then renewed, but still the 
little party on the roof made gallant resistance. It 
is related by an eye-witness that one man fell dead 
beneath the lady’s spear. But to resist was but to 
protract the pains of death. They were overpowered 
and killed, and the Bank was gutted from floor to 
roof. The Delhi Press establishment shared the sauM liwIMy 
fate. The Christian compositors had gathered 
in pursuance of their craft ; and nover> perhaps, since 
the first dawn of printing, had work been done, 
sadder and grimmer than thian-fOr it was theirs to 
record in type that the hand of death was upon 
them. The tdegraph had brought in the early morn- 
ing tidings that the Meerut mutineers were hastening 
to j£)(diu, and -^ould soon be at the city gates. Some 
m, u. 0 
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1857. must have felt then that they were composing their 
Mayii, death-warrants. The little slips of printed 

paper — ^Delhi Gazette “ Extras” — went forth, and the 
printers remained to meet the crisis, which they had 
just announced. About mid-day a crowd of Insui*- 
gents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors, who could not effect their escape, and 
with clubs and poles destroyed the house and its 
contents, taking away all the type that they could 
carry, to turn to another and a deadlier use. Every- 
where the Christian people were butchered, their 
pi’opcrty was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses wore tired.* The Church was an especial 
ol)jcct of the fury of the insurgents. They gloated 
over the desecration of all that was held in rever- 
ence by our Christian people. They tore down and 
shattered the monumental slabs on the walls j they 
seized tiie sacramental plate ; then they ascended to 
the belfry, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or 
cutting the ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on 
the stones below. 


' ta Meanwhile, there was great excitement in the 
Ouitottmeuts). British Cantonments, where the Sepoy regiments of 
the Company were posted. Our military force was 
cantoned on a Eidgc overlooking the great <nty, at a 
distance of about two miles from it. There had during 
the preceding week been no symptoms of 


• houK» w«o eatowd 

tr tiNK^pem (thdr Iionui bolnj; boM 
, Hi, fit«s of tlw ptiM), vbo 





dwod oat tite twtbmgtdaM luMMS 
trom jitium to Soocrdotlt'. vMsf 
tiMi Mtin to the bonM, or* 
U it wue ttot ^ «a iailuaMblA 
natan, tbofy ynltid oat <M aoofs 
MA wiig4q*4l!>«kM^ $ 0 ,, la Kwia 
dwfjtfl jbMjM km tM tooft.”'"- 
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among them. Some Native officers from the Delhi 
regiments had been sitting on the great Meerut Court- 
Martial j but how far they S37mpathised with the 
prisoners cannot be confidently declared. It would 
have been strange, however, if what had happened at 
Barrackpore and Berhampore had not been ffiscussed 
at Meerut, and if the Native officers had not carried 
back with them that uneasy feeling of the something 
coming which was rapidly spreading from station to 
station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon 
of the Christian Sabbath, which saw at Meerut the 
first great baptism of blood, a carriage arrived in the 
Delhi cantonments full of Natives, who, though not in 
regimental uniform, were known to be Sepoys from 
Meerut.* What was said or done in the Lines on that 
evening and during the ensuing night can only be 
conjectured. But the following morning found every 
regiment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the 
troops in the Delhi Cantonments — ^thc Thirty-eighth, 
the Fifty-fourth, and Seventy-fourth Regiments, with 
the Native Artillery — wore assembled to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Issurcc Pandy, the 
Barrackpore Jemadar f read aloud; and as they were 
read, there arose from the assembled Sepoys a murmur 
of disapprobation. There was nothing beyondthis; but 
some officers in Cantonments, who had been eagerly 
watching the signs of the times, felt that a crisis was 
approaching. At the early breakfast, however^ vrhere 
our officers met each other, after morning parade, at 
moss-houtea or private bungalows, there' was the 
wonted amount of light*hcwt©d conversation and 
careless laughter. And when they separated, and 

• emidem OsttWit TSrttW f Uanaed 

lefb trial ottlisBiiji' of . oiiA||>rilS9iid.-'S:M^Tol.i., p. 664 
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1S57. each man went to his home to bathe and dress, and 
May 11. prepare for the larger breakfast and the business or 
the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought that 
the day would differ from other days. But before the 
work of the toilet was at an end, our people were 
startled by the tidings that the Native Cavalry from 
Meerut were forcing their way into the city. Native 
servants and Sepoy orderlies carried the news to their 
officers, and every man hurried on his clothes, feeling 
that there was work before him. But even then the 
prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol ; no more. No one thought that there was 
danger to an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at 
Meerut had mutinied, the strong body of Euroiieans 
there — the Ilifles, the Carabineers, and the white 
Artillery — would surely have been upon their track. 
It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Delhi. 

rfliond lup- So argued our officers on the Delhi Eidge, as they 
listened to the bugle-call and buckled on thejr swords. 
The Fifty-fourth wore ordered out for service, and 
two of Do Tessior’s guns were to accompany them to 
the chy. It was necessarily a work of tune to get the 
field-pieces ready for action ; so Eiploy, leaving two 
compaaiics to escort the Artillery, marched down to 
the nearest gate. This was the Cashmere Gate. A 
little way on tlie other side of it was the Hain-guaard, 
at which some men of the Thirty-eighth were posted- 
They had already in their hearts cast in their lot with 
the mutlncsTS, and when lUpley appeared with the 
Fifty-fourth, the time for action had come, and they 
id»row off tlien the lost remnant of disguise. The 
teuepahi of the Third Cavalry, with the insurgent. 
3!^^ ^he to wib were sur^g onwards towards 

who had brotight down 
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their pieces unloaded, now received, the order to load ; 
and meanwhile, Captain Wallace, acting as field- 
officer of the day, who had taken command of the 
Main-guard, ordered the Thirty-eighth to fire upon 
the mutineers. To this they responded only with 
insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to 
the “present.” 

This was the turning-point of the great disa-ster. 
The Fifty-fourth Avere scarcely less faithless than their 
comrades. They fired in the air, and some, perhaps, 
fired upon their officers.* After shooting two of the 
insurgents, Ripley was cut down, and near him fell 
also the lifeless bodies of Smith and BurroAves, 
Edwards and Waterfield. When the two companies 
in the rear approached the Cashmere Gate with the 
guns, they met Captain Wallace riding in hot haste 
towards them ; he begged them, for mercy’s sake, to 
hurry on, as the troopers Avcrc shooting doAvn our 
officers. Soon they had gha.stly cvidencti of this 
dismal truth, for the mangled body of their Colonel 
was being brought otxt, “ literally hacked to pieces,” 
Paterson then ordered his men to lojul, and pushwl 
on with all speed to the gate. But the report of the 
approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate, our officers found no 
trace of the enemy whom they had come to attack, 
except in the receding figures of a few tifoopers, who 
were scampering tOAvards the city. But found 
most miserable traces of the preceding confiioi^ in the 
dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the 
Main-guard, before Airiiidh the guns had boon planted, 

* Tlwre seemi to b« lomo doubt howow,tl>utOoloaol Ripley deckrnd 
twduttbo eottduototthantty-foiUtk tlutt hit own men bad bayoneted 
in tbit ftnii,coI]Jitloii* It it tinted, him. 


1857 . 
May 11, 
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1857. and the two companies of the Fifty-fourth posted as a 
May 11. garrison. And there they remained hour after hour, 
gaining no assured intelligence of the movements of 
the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought that aid 
from Meerut, with its strong European force, must 
certainly he close at hand. 

JiMor Abbott Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by 
Itevouty. Major Paterson to bring up the Seventy-fourth Kcgi- 

fourth. ment, with two more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining 

intelligence of the defection of the Thirty-eighth, and 
the doubtful conduct of the Fifty-fourth, mounted his 
horse, hastened to the Ijincs of his rcgimtait, and ad- 
dressed hia men. He told them that the time had come 
for them to prove that they were true and loyal 
soldiers ; and ho called for volunteers to accompany 
him down to the Cashmere (late. There was not a man 
there who did not come to the front ; and when the 


order was given to load, they oltcyed it with befitting 
alacrity. Then they marched down, with two more 
guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid-day 
weiro welcomed by Paterson and his party at the Main- 
guard. Tlie force at this post had now liecn strength- 
ened by the return of some Sepoys of the Fifty-fourth, 
who had gone off in the confusion, and, having roamed 
about fer some time in a state of bewUderiaent and 




panic, had at last turned back to the polttt from 
which they had started, hanging on to the skirts of 
circumstance, wondering what would bo the result, 
and waiting to see whether a retributive for<» from 
Meerut was sweeping into the Ci^ of the Mogul 
. Thne passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the 
detiOAtidiug sun were falling upon the Medn*gu(ft<i 

intell^s^ibo of what was 

expeotMt ,ex^ 
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fugitives wko sought safety there from other parts 1857. 
of the city. Scared and bewildered they had come in, ^^7 bl- 
each with some story of an escape from death, provi- 
dential — almost miraculous. But there was little 
room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they 
had been saved from old dangers only to encounter 
new. At the Main-guard they were surrounded by 
Sepoys, waiting only a fitting opportunity to dis- 
encumber themselves of the last remnant of their out- 
ward fidelity. At any moment they might break out 
into open revolt, and shoot dotvn the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in the enclosure. It was a 
time of intense anxiety. It was evident that the in- 
surrection was raging in the city. There was a con- 
fused roar, presaging a great tumult, and smoko and 
fire were seen ascending from the European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, 
the meaning of which was not correctly known, and 
then a tremendous explosion, which shook the Main- 
guard to its very foundation. Looking to the (piurtcr 
whence the noise proceeded, they saw a heavy column 
of smoke obscuring the sky ; and there was no doubt 
in men’s minds that the great Magaziine had exploded 
— ^whether by accident or design could only bo con- 
jectured. But whilst the party in the guard-house 
were speculating on the event, two European officers 
joined them, one of whom was so blackened with 
smoke that it was difficult to discern his features. 

They were Artillery subaltern^ who had just escaped 
from the great explosion. The story which it was 
theirs to toll is one which will never bo forgotten. 


The groat Bdhi Mogasinc, with all its vast sup- , 

pEes of munitions of war, was in the city at no great 
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distance from the Palace. It was in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Groorge Willoughby, of the Ordnance Commis- 
sariat Department, with whom were associated Lieu- 
tenants Forrest and Raynor, also officers of the Bengal 
Artillery, and six European Conductors and Com- 
missariat Sergeants. All the rest of the establishment 
was Native. Early morning work is a condition of 
Anglo-Indian life, and Willoughby was at the Maga- 
zine superintending the accustomed duties of his de- 
partment, and little dreaming what the day would 
bring forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by 
the magistrate. Sir Thomas Metcalft*, and informed 
him that the Meerut mutineers wcwj streaming across 
the river. It was Mctealft(’.s obj<*ct to obtain from the 
Magazine a couplo of giui.s %v*lu;rcwith to defend the 
Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the time for 
such defence had passed. Tlie troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at the Palace Gate. 
A bravo and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of 


danger, aeemed almost to bear a channed life, Met- 
calfo then went about other work, and Willoughby 
braced himself up for the defence of the Magazine. 
He know how much dofiendcd on its safety. Ho knew 
that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the danger- 
ous classes of Delhi, would pour down upon the Maga- 
zine, some eager to seize its accumulated munitions of 
war, others greedy only for plunder. If, he thought, 
he could hold out but a little while, the white re- 


g^ments at Meerut would soon come to his aid, and a 
Etemig guard of English Eiflemen witili guns maimed 
European artlUerymen, would make the Magazine 
! fsemte a^^inst all comers. It was soon plsdn thut the 

the Magazine was not to bo 
nine, i^solat^ Engl^men' 
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dous odds which threatened them, and, if the sacrifice 1857. 
were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Maga- 
zine. Cheered by the thought of the approaching 
succour from Meerut^ these brave men began their 
work. The outer gates were closed and barricaded. 

Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One 
of the Nine, with port-fire in hand, stood ready to dis- 
charge the contents of the six-pounders full upon the 
advancing enemy if they should find their way into 
the enclosure. These arrangements completed, a 
train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence 
should be hopeless, a match was to bo applied to it> 
and the Magazine blown into the air. 

Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons to 
surrender came to them in the name of the King. It 
was treated with contemptuous silence. Again and 
again messengers came from the Palace saying that 
his Majesty had ordered the gates to be opeiKid, atul 
the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would bo sent, and the Magiizine wouhl bo carried by 
escalade. Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby 
and Forrest answered nothing, but looked to their 
defences ; and presently it was plain that the scaling- 
laddeiB had arrived. The enemy were swarming over 
the walls. At this point all the natives in the Mage* 
zine, the gun-lascars, the artificers and others whoso 
defection had beon expected, throw off thdt duigUigo^ 
and, ascending some sloping shtids^ joined the enoihy 
on the other side. 

The time for vigorous aetidn had how arrived. As 
the en^tny streamed over the wtdls, round after round 
of murderous grape-shot froth ow gunus, delivered 
with all the coolness and steadiness bf a practice- 
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1867 . parade, riddled the advancing multitudes; hut stUl 
May 11. they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry 
from the "walls.* Yet hoping almost against hope 
to hear the longed-for sound of the coming help from 
Meerut, the devoted Englishmen held their ground 
until their available ammunition was expended. Then 
further defence was impossible ; they could not leave 
the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
there were none to help them. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers wei'c forcing their way at other unpro- 
tected points into the great enclosure, and it was 
plain that the Nine — ^two among them wounded, 
though not disabled, for the strong will kept them at 
their posts — could no longer hold the groat storehouse 
fi'om the grasp of the enemy. So the signal was 
giycn. Conductor Scully fired the train. In a few 
seconds there was a tremendous explosion. Tlie 
Magazine hod been blown into the air. 

Not ono of that gallant band expected to escape 
with his life. But four of the Nine, in the confusion 
which ensued, though at first stunned and bewildered, 
shattered and bruised, made good their retreat from 
the ruins. Willoughby and Forrest, it has been seen, 
csciipod to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley 
took a different direction, and eventually reached 
Meerut. Scully and his gallant comrades were never 
seen alive again. But the lives thus nobly sacrificed 
were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that groat explosion; and others at a 
distance were struck down by tho fragments of the 
building, or by bullets flung from the cartridges 
i^tod in store* But it was not possible that by any 
^plosion as this the immense material resources 
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of the great Delhi Magazine should be so destroyed 
as to bo unscrvicenble to the enemy. The effect of 
the heroic deed, which has given to those devoted 
Nine a cherished jdnee in History, can never be 
exactly computed. But the granrlcur of the con- 
ception is not to bo incusured by its results. From 
one end of India to another it filled men’s minds 
with cnthuaiaatiii admiration ; and when news reached 
England that a young Artillery offi(^er named Wil- 
loughby had blown up the Dtdhi Magazine, there was 
a burst of applause that <iamc from the deep heart of 
the nation. It was the first of many intrepid acts 
whicli have made us proud of our countrymen in 
India ; but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 


In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column Proyres* of 
of white smoke was seen to arise from the city, and ointonmonte. 
presently the souml of the explosion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and the 
officers under him had been exerting themselves to 
keep together such of the troops as had not marched 
down to the Delhi City, ever hoping that the Euro- 
peans from Mcorut would soon come to their relief, 
and wondering why they were so long in making 
their appearance. It seemed strange, but it was pos- 
sible, that the extent of the danger wos not apwe- 
ciated by General Hewitt } strange that it sheuia be 
necessary to send for succours to iMeedrut, fthd yotp m 
the day advanced and no help haine, it duaxfy had 
become noccssary to appeal fbr the ^id which ought 
to heyo been freely and protnpily sent. Then one bravo 
ttjtm stepped forward W catty a letter to 

the General at Meerat. this was Doctor Batson, the 

The gallant 
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18S7. offer was accepted. The letter was written, and 
11- placed in Batson’s hands. He took leave of his wife 
and children, whom he might never see again, dis- 
guised himself as a Fakeer, and set forth on his peril- 
ous journey. But well as he played his part, and 
able as ho was to speak the language of the country 
as -fluently as his own, he had not proceeded far before 
his disguise was penetrated; the colour of his eyes 
had betrayed him. He was fired upon by the 
Sepoys, robbed and stripped by the villagers, and 
finally cast adiift, to wander about naked and hungry, 
weary and footsore, passing through every kind of 
peril, and enduring every kind of pain. 

All daylong the Sepoys in the Cantonment had 
been hovering upon the brink of open mutiny. They 
had committed no acts of violence against their 
officers, but, like their comrades at the Main-guard, 
though hold back by the fear of the white regiments 
that wore expected from Meerut, they were festering 
with the bitterness of national hatred, and eager to 
strike. The ladies and children had been gathered 
up and sheltered in a place known as the Flag-staff 
Tower,* There two of De Tessier’s guns were posted ; 
but the Native gunners were not to be trusted, and 
besides the officers, there were only nineteen Euro- 

^ Thift Flagstaff tower beoamo tbat exproasioE of aoxioty so^ tme 
aftcewarda very colobrated ia tlio akin to despair, Haro were widows 
iuHtory of tlto siege of Delhi On mourning their buabatids' murder, 
tha^. 1 Uli of May Tt was littlo better sisters weeping orer the report of a 
ilian a “Black Holo“ The scene brothor^s death, and some there were 
within the tower is (htis described whose hushanas were still on duty 
|tn oyc-wituess “ Iloro wo found in tlie midst of tlio disaffected Sepoys, 
nltrufettambot of ladies and children of whose fate they were as yet 
ddt^od in a round room some norant. It was a black hole m 
oiKhtoim feet In diameter* Serrants, miniature, with all but the last hor^ 
mofe and female, were huddled ioge^ riblo features of that dreadful prison, 

: andlwas glad cm to stand in the 

ftiMyil; tmndiuon from eatreme heat sun to oatch a breath of freoli afr/* 
andallirore Wmnireiief^s iitmatin. 
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peans, or Christians, in the Cantonment. It was felt I867. 
that at any moment a crisis might arrive, when May 11. 
nothing but a sudden flight could save the lives of 
this little handful of our people. The explosion of 
the Magazine seems to have brought on the inevitable 
moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Canton- Events attUe 
raent on the Ridge, the same process was going on in 
the light of the setting sun. The disaffection of the 
Delhi regiments had ripened into general mutiny. 

The last restraints were flung aside under an assumed 
conviction that the Europeans from Meerut were not 
coming to avenge their slaughtered brethren. The 
groat national cause was swelling into portentous 
external dimensions under the inflations of the King 
and Princes, and others of stronger lungs than their 
own. Everywhere it had been noised about from 
early morning that the King was on the side of the 
mutineers, and that to fight against the English was 
to fight for the King — to fight for the restoration of 
the Mogul throne — to fight for the religion of the 
Prophet. And os the day advanced, there wore more 
unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention 
nor a delusion. The inmates of the Palace, timid, 
feeble, effete as they were, had plainly risen ogainst 
the dominant Christian power. The yoke of the 
Fermghecs was to be cast off. The time b«ul. co3^ 
when all the great offices of State wouH "be 
filled by the people of the £asttr-byKebDine<i^ 

Hindoos, under the restored dyaa^y the Moguls. 

And whilst many were itti^uJed by these sm^timents, 
many also wore moved by a groat lust of pluutM^ierj 
and as the sun neared the horizon, and s^l there 
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1867. were no signs of the avenging Englishmen on the 
May 11. road from Meerut, massacre and spoliation were safe 
and easy, and all the scum of Delhi, therefore, was 
seen upon the surface of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelming 
odds was now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard 
the massacre of our people was commenced by a 
volley from the Thirty-eighth, delivered with terrible 
effect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket- 
ball in his body, and died without a groan. Smith 
and Reveley of the Seventy-fourth, were shot dead.* 
That any Christian ])crson escaped amidst the shower 
of musketry that was poured upon them seemed to be 
a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the sux'vivoi‘8 but to seek safety in flight. There 
was but one means of escape, and that a perilous, 
almost a hopeless, one. There was an embrasure in 
the bastion skirting the court-yard of the Main-guard, 
through which egress might be obtained, and by 
dropping down into the ditch — a fall of some thirty 
feet — and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of 
the glacis might he gained, beyond which there was 
some jungle, which might afford cover to the fugitives 
till night^. Young and active officers, not crippled 
by wounds, might accomplish this ; hut the despairing 
cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house, reminded them that they could not 
think wholly of themselves. To remain in the 
fituard was to court death. The mutineers were not 
Only firing upon our people with their muskets, but 
ppihtitig their guns at us. The only hope left vrtm a 

' f Dbe ISUw (Rovelej) lad a knot of Sopoya bobw, tbo next mo- 
’ loflMiJWa M bk iutttdi he quiotly m«»t expired,”— ZtMMax/ Fihtri't 
' MMilMMf fKh a dying effort, Mrralivg. 

'• bito a 
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descent into the ditch, but even that was more like 3867. 
despair. So the women wci’c bi’ought to the embra- Mayli. 
sure, and whilst in terror and confusion they were 
discussing the possibility of the descent, a j’ound-shot 
passed over their heads, and they felt that there was 
not a naomeiit to be lost The ofiicers then fastened 
their belts together, and thus aided, whilst some 
dropped into the ditch to I’cceive the women, others 
helped them from above to descend. At last, not 
without much dilliculty, aggi’uvaUid l)y the; terror of 
the poor creatures who were being niscmid, the wlude 
were lowered into the ditch ; and then came th(f still 
more difficult task of u.sc(!nding the opjmsite bank. 

The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the 
soil made tlioir footing so insecure, that again and 
again they were foiled in the attempt to reach the 
summit. Tho earth gave Muiy bem*ath tlnan, and 
helping men and helpless women I’olled buck to tho 
bottom of the ditch amidst a shower of crumhling 
earth. Despair, liowever, gave them su[Hjrhuinan 
energy, and at lost the whole of our little party hud 
surmounted the outer slope of the ditch, aud were 
safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then tlmy made 
their way into tho jungle which skirted it, and pushed 
on, some in the direction of the (/antonments, and 
some in the direction of Mctcalfo House. 


Meanwhile, in tho British Oantouinent on ttke^^tAw 
Bidge our people hod been redu««l to the siuim <jx. v**”®®®***- 
tmaity of despair. The Sepoyt had turned upon 
them and now held piMwesdoh of the gUiis. It was 
no longer possible to defbhd the pliwo or to keep 
together eveh the few Katlvo soldiers ^ho wm-e in- 
<^ed to remain Mthfiil, tinder tho induence of old 
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1857. habits and personal attachments. Two circumstances, 
May 11. however, were in favour of the English in Canton- 
ments. One was, that the Sepoys at a distance from 
the Palace and the City were less acquainted with the 
extent to which the Royal Family and the Mahom- 
medan citizens of Delhi were aiding and supporting 
the mutineers. The other was, that our officers, being 
at their homes, had facilities of conveyance — horses, 
and carriages, and carts — wherewith to carry off their 
families to Meerut or Kurnaul, with some provisions 
for the journey, and perhaps some of the remnant of 
their household gods. When first they moved off, 
there was a slight show or pretence of the Sepoys going 
with them, They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing 
Englishmen ; but soon the columns were broken up, 
the Sepoys streamed into the Ihizaars, and all sem- 
blance of discipline was abandoned. Three or four 
officers, who had remained with them, tried to rally 
their men in vain. The Sepoys implored them to 
escape before the rabble from the city burst upon the 
Cantonment, Already, indeed, the English carriages 
had been lighted upon their way by the blaze of our 
burning bungalows. If the officers who were the last 
to quit tlio Cantonment could rescue the reghttental 
colours, it was the most that they could hop^;to ac- 
complish.* 

Tiidfliaiiit So, forth from the Cantonment and forth, fWwh the 
Qm* fugi{iy<j people. Many narmtivdj of 
deep and painful interest have been w!4tteni^ 
five of the sufferings whidh they endttured, ewd the 
dangera which they encountered* It ha? naif* 
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rated how they hid themselves now in the jungle, 
now in the ruins of uninhabited buildings ; how they ii-— 1^2 

tore oiF their epaulettes or other bright appendages 
of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they 
crouched like hares in form, or hid themselves in 
gaps and hollows; how they were tracked and de- 
spoiled by robbers ; how they were lured into seem- 
ingly friendly villages and then foully maltreated ; 
how they waded through or swam rivers, carrying 
the women and children across as best they could ; 
how they were beaten and stripped, and sent on their 
way under the fierce unclouded sun of the Indian 
summer, without clothing and without food; how 
they often laid themselves down at night weary, ex- 
hausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each 
'other for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that 
death would come at onct! to relieve fheiu from their 


sufferings; how delicate women and young children 
struggled on, somctirncM separated from their hus- 
band or fathers, but over finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous minutrations of 
English gentlemen.* Some mode good their way to 
Mieerut, some to Kurnaul, some to ITmballah. (Hhera 
j^rished miserably on the road, and a few, unsdilo to 
|>rooo 0 d, were left behind by their companions., tids 
was the sorest trial of oil that befel titc fugi^vdi. It 
went to the liearts of tliese brave men to> obsiidon 
any of their fellow-suffcreiii who dould ^ lbn|or 
rasuro their flight. But th^ was no help ft>r it. lo, 
twice, offer yoln fe the 

Iwiplesi one to a pliKi^ of tliat, 


M tfe Ifiw. » 

•Mfe M w WmhmM oAwf, tfie httsbMiiI of tlun 

K 'TMiabii OsaiOMMilMM najs^ ifemw, omidl uot hkre taovtid 
«nipi MW tvs onvsM without tiuih support. 

iiU'li.''.' It.''' 
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1867. with, the enemy on their track, death to the Many 
May ij— 12. follow further efforts to save the One, and so 

the wretched creature was left behind to die.* 

But truth would not be satisfied if it were not 
narrated here that ’many compassionate and kindly 
acts on the part of the Natives of the country re- 
lieved the darkness of the great picture of national 
crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they 
passed, and sent on their way in safety. In this good 
work men of all chisscs, from great landholders to 
humble sweepers took part, and endangered their own 
lives by saving those of the hapless Ohristians.t 


May 11—10. Whilst these remnants of our British oliicors, with 
WiMim children, wore thus miserably escaping 

ftoni Delhi, there were others of our couhtryj^ooplo, 
or coi-religionists, who wore in pit'iable captivity there, 
awaiting death in a stifibg dungeon. These were, 
for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabitants 
of the Darao-gury, or English quarter of Delhi, en- 
gaged in oommerce or trade. On the morning , of the 
11th of May, many of these people, hearing that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge, gathered thoittH 
selves in one of the “ largest and strongest houses” 
occupied by our Christian people, and there barri- 
caded thoinselvefe. These, however, and others, biirnt 
or dragged out of their houses, escaped death only to 

♦ 8oo liiouiouaut Vibart’s Narra- tho vllUffO- on6Fulfcoo or 

otlim 01 ms Jktniljr, usod daily to 
f Mr» Willtoms. m oiiioial re« talcs tho troublo to jo ^ 

giiroo a not a ooinploto some from adlaoeut riua^os.^ A^in t 

Kailvoo who romaum with dumnadoss (o 

6ooaiaouam^ Btolmb) sit dam Ho jilivo , 
WitM ptfcptaio W*. best part of mo house to liyo !a« 

jtdBittiii no milk m and ike best food ko oould^ 
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be carried prisoners to the Palace, -whore they were 1857. 
confined in an underground apartment, without 
windows, and only one door, so that little either of 
air or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There 
nearly fifty Christian people — ^men, women, and chil- 
dren — wore huddled together, scantily fed, constantly 
threatened and insulted by the Sepoys and Palace- 
guards, but bearing up bravely beneath the burden 
of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
sutfering, a servant of the King asked one of the 
ladies in the dungeon how, if they were restored to 
power, the Englisli -wouhl treat the Nativ<>s; and the 
answer was, “ Just as you have- treated our husbands 
afid children.” On the following day tlicy wens lc»l May irt. 
forth to die. The Piihiee-guardH anno to the prison- 
door and told tiustn to come fortli, ns they -were to b(s 
taken to a better residence*. Sorely mistrusting tlieir 
guards, they crowded out of the dungeon. A ropss 
was thrown round them, eiHiire-ling the party w> that 
none could escape. Then they -wtfre tuk«!n ton court- 
yard — ^thc appointed shamhles— whore great crowds 
of i)eoplc W(!rc gathered together to witnesa the iua»- 
saonj of the Christians. Ah they stood there cursing 
the Foriughces and throwing up their jubilant cries, 
the work of slaughter conimenewL It is not to 
toll the story with an aiiitut*ed belief in its truth* It 
seems, however, that the Nemesis of the Third 
wsA there; that some of tho troopers fired 
bine or pistol at the prisoners^ but b^ niuiio^ 
struck one of the KingV retaih^ Thtti tdiuBre b^^ 
a carnege at the sabre’e edft. : It hi hard to say how 
it was done. Whetihor i^ny 
toen fidi upon the Chidsdaoi it wc«rtein.* But, in 

* |0()S iliibBwtt It U tAwl thy meu fell upon tlusm ▼itit their 
tkit.ei Ktttdfita or s litliaom oaa nretdirt nm encitlier ii, (hat tirt> 
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a brief space of time, fifty Christian people — men, 
women, and children — ^were remorselessly slain.* A 
sweeper, who had helped to dispose of the corpses, 
bore witness that there were only five or six men 
among them. The bodies were heaped up on a cart, 
borne to the banks of the Jumna, and thrown into 
the river. 

So there was not, after that 16 th of May, a single 
European left in Delhi, either in the Cantonment or in 
the City. The British had no longer any footing in 
the capital of the Mogul. We had been swept out 
by the great besom of destruction, and Behaudur Shah 
reigned in our place. Since the days of Suraf-ood- 
dowlah and the Black Hole, no .such calamity had 
ever overtaken our people, and never since we first 
set foot on Indian soil any such dire disgrace. That 
a number of Cliristian i)coplo should be thus foully 
massacred was a grout sorrow, but that nothing should 
bo done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. The sorrow 
was at Delhi ; the shame was at Meerut. The little 
band of Englishmen suddenly brought face to face 
with mutiny in the Lines, insurrection in the city, 
and revolution in the great teeming Palace of Delhi j 
who found, as their enemies on that May moraing, 
six mutinous Sepoy Regiments, a hostile Mahomedati 
population, and the retainers of the old Mogul 
dynasty, with the King's name os the watchword, 
and the Princes os the leaders of the manyHslded 
revolt, could not have done much more than they 
did tie, stem the tide tliat was rushing upon them. . It 
wtui hot poMttble i^iat they should hold out for more 
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than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed 1867 . 
against them. Their doom had been scahid in the May. 
early morning. "When the hoofs of th(i foremost 
troop-horse rung upon the bridge nci’o.sa the Jumna, 
the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still onr p(^ople 
were sustained by a strong faith in the manhood of 
their countrymen, who, at aliltle di.stniice, had Horse, 
and Foot, and a great str<mgtli of Artillery to bring 
to their succour. But when the sun wtmt down, and 
there was no sign at Bellii of the. approiuth of tliu 
Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they 
were deserted, and whatr (muld they do but ily,f 


But did the responsibility of this grievous iruuition Qunilon of 
rest with General Hewitt or with Brigjidier Wilson V 
The General has asscfrted that, ns the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Bingadier, the move- 
ment of the troops depended ujmn him. But when 
a General Officer, commanding a division of the 
Army, thus shifts the responsibility on to the shoul- 
ders of a subordinate, he virtually seals his own con- 
demnation. When, at a later period, Wilson was called 
upon by the suprtmti inilitary authorititw for a full 
explanation of the causes of the inaction of the Euro- 
pean troops on the night of the 10th of Undl 

reference was made to what Hewitt bid; the 

former wrote in reply, “ I would te rwifer to tbe 
Kegulations of the Bengul Amy, XVII., 

Which wilt show what little outhdiity over ^e troops 
is j^ven to tho Brigadier etmimaiiding a station which 
£1 tho Head-Qiiaitere of a IHiiaion, and that I could 
piot bavo exefToiaod imy diatinet eommand, the Major- 
Ooiteiwd beiiif As Brigadier, 
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1887. I only exercised the executive command of the troops 
under the orders of the Major-General.” “ I may or 
may not,” ho added, “ have been wrong in offering the 
opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted to the 
best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncer- 
tainty regarding the direction taken by the fugitives, 
I .stiU believe I was right. Had the Brigade Idiiully 
followed in the hope of finding the fugitives, and the 
remaining portion of the Cantonment been thereby 
sacrificed, with all our sick, women and children, and 
valuable stores, the outcry against those in command 
at Mcoi’ut would have been still greater than it luis 
becilr 

OauHCB of Thi^ in part, is the explanation of that first great 
failure, which so perplexed and astounded all wli(> 
heard of it, and which led to great and disastrous 
results horoaftor to bo recorded. The military com- 
manders at Meerut believed that it was their first duty 
to protect life and property in the Oautonmont. The 
mutinous Sepoys, aided hy the escaped convicts, and 
by ruffians and robbers from the bazaars and villages, 
had butchered men, women, and children, hodbuTnod 
and gutted the houses of the wliite ponple ip tlw 
Native quarter of the Cantonment, and it was believed 
that, if due precautions were not taken, the other great 
half of military Meerut would share the salim that 

the Troasupy would be plundered, and that the maga- 
zines would fall into the enemy’s hands. To Wilimn 
it was natural that the safety of tlie Cantonment 
should be bis first care; but Hewitt commanded tW 
vvhol© Meerut division, including the great station ol 
its immense magazine, and not a single 
guard its profusion of military 
< breadth of vision, no forocaste 

danger which lay at the 
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■distance only of a night’s inarch from Meerut — dan- 
ger not local, but national ; danger no less portentous 
in its political than in its military aspects. But not 
an ctFort was made to intercept the fatal Hood of 
mutiny that was streaming into Pelhi. General 
Hewitt ignored the fact that the whole of the Meerut 
Division was under his military charge, and thinking 
only of the safety of tlu! phice in which lie hiins{!lf 
resided, he stood upon the det'ensive for many <lays, 
whilst the rcihcls of the Lines, of th<! fJaols, and the 
Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that they had 
clone with impunity equal to their Bue.ecss. 

But the judgment of the historian would l«j|^ut a 
partial — an imperfect --judgment, if it wore to stop 
hero. There is something mores to bo said. Beneath 
these personal errors, there lay the (srrom of a vicious 
system and a false policy. To bring this great charge 
against one Commander of a Division or another 
Commander of a Division, against one Conunander- 
in-Ohief or another Commander- in -Chief, against 
one Oovernor-Ccinora! or another fJovenior-Cemiral, 
against this Department or against that Department, 
would be a mistake and an injustice. It was not this 
or that man that wanted wisdom, Tim evil lay 
broad and deep in the national (duiractor. The airo- 
ganco of the Englishman, %vluch covered hijft «>vcr 
with a great delusion, forbidding him to dotiigiur. 
when danger was surrounding him, and roridoiing it 
impossible in his eyes that any disaster should over- 
take BO great and powerful a cotintpy, was the prin- 
cipal source of this great failure at We were 

eVor lapping and lumug ourselves in a false scoui^ty, 
'V^o Imd warningc^ many and significant ; hut we 
brushed them away with a moVonumt of impatience 
and contempt. There is a cant phrase, whicdi, be- 


1857, 

May, 
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cause it is caut, it may be beneath the dignity of 
History to cite ; but no other words in the JKnglisli 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so 
express the prevailing faith of the Englishman at 
that time, as those two well-known words “/tW 
serme” Whatever clouds might lower — whatever 
tempests might threaten — still it was “ All serene." 
It was held to be unbecomihg an Englishman to be 
prepared for a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 
portents — to hint that there might be coming j)crils 
which it would be well to arm ourselves to encoun- 
ter — was to be scouted ns a feeble and dangerous 
alarmist. What had happened at Barrackpore and 
Borhampore might well have roused our jKiople to 
cautious action. We had before seen storms burst 
suddenly upon us to our utter discomhturc and d(s- 
struetbn; but we were not to Iw warned or in* 
Btructad by them. When Henrj^ Ijawrence wrote, 
“ How immiMfful have We been that what oeciirrcd 
in the cdty of C^bul may some day oectir at Delhi, 
Meerut, or Baremj!;,*** no one heeded the prophetic 
saying any more than if he hod prophesied the imme* 
diate csorolng of the day of judgmoni Everyidiing, 
therefore, at Meerut, in spite of plain and' patent 
symptoms of an approaching outbreak, was in a state 
of utter unpreparedness for action. There were 
troopers without horses, troopers that could not ride 
—artillorymon without guns, and artillerymen who 
did not know a mortar from a howitaer, or the dif- 
ference betiveen round-shot and grape. This was hot 
ike &ult of Genersd Hewitt or Brigadier Wilson) it 
was the thult of the system-^the poWey. The pre- 
triSltil idea» luad one for which there was good war- 
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rant, was, that the Government desired thft^thjngft 
should be kept quiet. Even to have a battciy of 
artillery equipped for immediate s<irvicc was lield to 
be a dangerous movement, that might excite alarm, 
and, perhaps, precipitate a crisis, which otherwise 
might be indefinitely delayed. When an ofiiccr of 
Artillery commanding one of the Meerut butteries 
sought permission, a few day.s before the outbreak, to 
load his ammunition-waggons, tlmt ho might Iwt 
ready, in case of accident, for prompt service, he w'as 
told that such a step would excite suspicion among 
’the natives, and that therefore it could not be sanc- 
tioned. And this may have been nght The wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into sucii 

state, that what ought to have been the rule was 
regarded as something altogether abnormal and ex- 
ceptional, and as such, a cause of special nhimi. The 
policy was to believe, or to pr(*tend to Ix'lit'vc*, that 
our lines had beciv cjist in plwisant ^daccs; and flic 
system, then'fon*, was n<fvcr to be prepared for nn 
emergency — never to be ready to move, jukI never 
to know what to do. In pnrsjiance of this systcju 
the Oommandcr-in-Chief was in th(t great play-ground 
of Simlah, and the Chiefs of DepartmerdM wtfre en- 
couKiging him in the Iwlitf that th<t cloud “would 
soon blow over.” So ofli(jej*» of all ranks in the gtmt 
Divisions of the Army in the North-W<«ti*-4n thu 
Sirhind, in the Meerut, in the Cat^mpore DivisiortiiH*- 
did, according to the pattern of Hoad-i^aJrtcrii, end 
according to their instincts as Bnglu^hien ; and, 
therefore, when the stonii bnrst, wt were all naked, 
deJsnceleiB, and forlorn, and knew not bow to en» 
counter its fury. 

it has been contended that a prompt movement in 
ptttiuit of the motirneoni might not have l>oen suo- 


1887 . 

May. 
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1867. cessful. And it is right that all circumstances of 
difficulty should be fully taken into account. Re- 
bellion developed itself under the cover of the night. 

Question of The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
o-iid our people knew not whither to follow them. 
The Cavalry, however, must have taken to the road, 
and where the native troopers could go, our Dragoons 
might have pursued them; hut the fonner had a 
long start, and it is said that, as they would have 
been the first to enter Delhi, they would have de- 
stroyed the bridge across the Jumna; and that even 
if our Cavalry and PTorsc-Artillory had made their 
way into the City, tlicy would have found them- 
selves entangled in striicts swanning with an annwl 
rabble, Htimiilatiug and aiding tint hostile Sepoy 
Regiments who had been pni'pared to welcome, and 
to cast in their lot with their comrades from Meerut. 
But it is to be observed, upon the other hand, that if 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry, who wore the first 
to enter Dellii, had cut ofi’ the communication with 


Meerut, by destroying the bridge, they would have 
shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
wore pouring, or rather dribbling, into Delhi all 
through the day. If the Meorat troops had arrived 
on the banks of the Jumna in a serried moss, under 
a capable commander, they would, when the whole 
had passed over, havo destroyed the bridge, to cut oflf 
the^pursuit of the enemy from Meerut. But straggling 
in at intervals, under no recognised chielEli, tUk was 


not to be expeeteu; imd if it had been done, a great 
part tbe Meerut Inffintry Regiments most have 
l^n into the hands of the pursuing Eni^ishmen, and 
by their grape shot or sabres within 

in such. a oaso 
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does not dispose of the liistoriciil question ; foi* it wns 
from the moral no less than from the material etfccts 
of the pursuit that advantage was to ho jlorivcd. 
The sight of a single white face above the cnist of 
a parapet has ore now put a garrison to flight. And 
it may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that 
Monday morning a few Knglish Dragoons Inul been 
seen api)roaching the Jumna, it w’ould have been 
believed that Ji lnrg(5 body of white troops -wen*, 
behind them, and rcl)ellioii, wlii<‘h wjis precipitatc<l 
by our inactivity, would then have been suspended ■ 
by the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the 
Dragoons and Horse- Artillery had headed the Sepoys, 
whieh was not indeed to bo expected, the first sudden 
rush into Delhi must have occasioned wild confusion, 
and many lives must have been sacrificed to the fury 
of the troopers and the rabl)lc of al)ctti)rs. Ibit the 
disaster would have been but limited — this dcifent btit 
temporary. It is (U)ul)lful wbelher, if the avenging 
Englishmen had, that morning, appeared under the 
walls of Delhi, the Sepoy lleginnuits stationed there 
would have broken into rebellion ; and it is well 
nigh certain, that in the prosenco of the British trt>ops 
the Royal Family of Delhi W'ould not hav(j dared 
to proulaiin themselves on the side of the iniitmuers. 
All through the hours of the morning there wtui doubt 
and hesitation Imth in the Oantoninonto and In the 
Palace; and it was not until the sun was goidig down 
that it bccatno manifest that Delhi vru in the throes 
of a great revolution. Embpldenod imd oheouraged 
by what seemed to bo tiho su^^ I^ttattou of the 
English, our onetides saw iliat thMr time had come, 
whilst out friends lost oohftdenw itt our power and 
our fhrtuno, and iharad to themselves on our 

fide. Better in that case for tlie English soldiers to 


May* 
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1867 . come to Delhi to be beaten than not to come at all. 
It was the want of effort at such a moment that did 
us such grievous harm. For from one station to an- 
other the news spread that the Sepoys had conquered 
the English at Meerut, and proclaimed the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi. The first great blow had been 
struck at the Feringhees, and ever from place to 
place the rumour ran that they had been paralysed 
by it.*. 

Alleged con- There is another question to which, fitly here, a 

p’nSrising sentences may be devoted. It has been said 
that, in looking at this great history of the Sepoy 
War as a whole, we shall not take just account of it, 
unless we consider that, inasmuch as there had been 
a conspiracy throughout the Bengal Native Army for 
a general rising of the Sepoys all over the (iountry on 
a given day, the sudden outbreak at Meerut, wliich 
caused a premature development of the plot, and put 
the English on their guard l)cfore the appointed 
hour, was the salvation of the British Empire in 
India. Colonel Carmichael Smyth was over assured 
in his own mind that, by evolving the crisis in the 
Third Cavalry Regiment, he had saved the Empire.^ 
It was his boast, and ho desired that it should bo 
made known to all men, that he might have the full 
credit of the act. And I am bound to say that there 
Is high testimony in support of the belief thus confi- 
dently expressed. Mr. Cracroft Wilson, who was 
selected by the Supremo Government to fill the post 
of Special Commissioner, after the suppressiott of 
rebellbn, with a view to the punishment of the 
guilfy and the reward of the deserving, has placed 

. ♦ W Wi wpmilve HlBiM- ktefiar" or holplRM, It wm 

tisai Wnfd In v «7 oommon ear- currently iwid thst the ItogUib were 

M f' 'iWMinK' BatopaMii end UieAar, 
mittm fm ’mnfid idn.of lodis 
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Upon record his full belief in this story of a general 1867 
conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “Carefully 
collating,” he has -written, “oral information with 
facts as they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 

31st of May, 1857, -was the day fixed for mutiny to 
commence throughout the Bengal Army; that there 
were committees of about three members in each 
regiment which conducted the duties, if I may so 
speak, of the mutiny; that the Sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged; and that the 
only compact entered into by regiments, as a body, 
was, that their particular regiments would do as the 
other regiments did. The committee conducted the 
correspondence and arranged the plan of operations, 
vis5., that on the Slst of May parties should be told 
off to murder all European functionaries, most of 
whom would be engaged at church ; seize the trea- 
sure, which would then be augmented by th<^ first 
instalment of the rubbie harvest ; and release the 
prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men. The regiments in Delhi and its im- 
mediate vicinity were instructed to seize the maga- 
zine and fortifications. . . , From this eombined, and 
simultaneous massacre on the fUst of May, 1857, wo 
were, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Cobiiel 
Smyth commanding the Third llej^ment of lioiigat 
Light Cavalry, and the frail ones of thb Basfutr.*^ 

. , . The mine hod been prepared and the train 
had been laid, but it was not intended to Itglit the 
slow match for another three The spark, 

whicli fell from fiiimalo Kipa, lilted it at once, arnl 
tlm night <>f the lOtli pf May, 1857, saw the com- 

dink, 01upt«r II. 
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mencomcnt of a tragedy never before witnessed since 
India passed under British sway.”* 

This is strong testimony, and from a strong man 
-—one not prone to violent assumptions or strange 
conjectures, who had unusual opportunities of inves- 
tigating the truth, and much discernment and dis- 
crimination to turn those opportunities to account. 
But the proofs of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so 
numerous or so convincing as to warrant the accej)- 
tance of the story os a demonstrated fact. It is cer- 
tain, however, that if this sudden rising in all jmrts 
of the country had found the English unprepared, 
but few of our people would have escaped the swift de- 
struction. It would then have been the hard task of 
the British nation to reconquer India, or else to suffer 
our Eastern Empire to pass into an ignominious tra- 
dition. But whether designed or not designed by 
man, God’s mercy forbade its accomplishment; and 
in a few hours after this first great explosion, the 
Electric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to all 
parts of the country. The note of warning was 
sounded across the whole length and breadth of the 
laud; and wherever an Englishman was stationed 
there was the stern preparation of defence. 

^ J. 0* WiUcui*« M.oradttbatl Nurratiye (Offlcfel)^ Dco» H, 188$* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ErroiiTis op lord camjiino— htatk or ponuo wsbuxo in cawutta -- 
AFrartllliXSIONa and ADARMH — RBAUINO op tub OOVtlJlNOR-UGNIinAI. 

— OOlUUESrONDRNOB! WITH TUB COMMANDElt-lN-CHieP — XllK PUIHT 
MOViKBNT TOWARDS DELHI— DBATH OP OBNRRAl AHBOH— PIRST AR- 
RIYAL OP 8VCCOU1U— APPttABANOB Of COLOMIli NHILL. 

WiiiLST little by little the dotaila r(jcited in the iss?. 
preceding chapter wore tnaking theinsoilvea known to Msj. 
Lord Oauuing in Calcutta, the (lovonun'-Gcnernl, 
calmly confronting the dangers and diflicnltieH before 
him, was straining every nerve to repair the first 
great disaster, and to protect those diifeneeless tracts 
of country in which new rehelli<jns were most likely 
to assert themselves. “The part of the country," 
he wrote to the Jb*e«ideut of the India Board, 

“which givtis me most anxiety is the lino which 
sti'ctches through the length of Bengal from Bair- 
rackpore close by to Agra in the North*W«8torw 
Provinces. In that length of aeven hundred and 
fifty miles, there is one Euro^iean Xieginaent at l)ioa’ 

})ore, and that is all. Benanis bm i Sikh Regi- 
ment, but no Europeans} ABahabad the same; not 
reckoning a hundred Etutvpean iuv^lda, who were 
mot there a few days i^o. At one of these places 
the Kative Xkgliiient ia a suspeoted one, and at 
.temptation to the Fort or the Treo- 
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Oaleutta in 
the month of 
May, 


sury win be very great^ if they hear that Delhi con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. There- 
fore, the two points to which I am straining are the 
hastening of the expulsion of the rebels from Delhi, 
and the collection of the Europeans here to be pushed 
up the country.” What he did, in the early part 
of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, 
has been told in the first volume of this History. The 
results of those initial efforts rapidly developed them- 
selves ; but what seems to be swift despatch, in tran- 
quil times, is weary waiting, when the issues of life or 
death may depend upon the loss or gain of an 
hour. 


Meanwhile, in the great vice-regal capital of India 
there was much tribulation. For there were gathered 
together largo numbers of Christian people, men, 
women, and children. But nuhabers did not seem to 
impart to them eith^ strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men 
who had been habituated, through long years, to 
peace and security. There was not in the whole 
world, perhaps, a more tranquil, self-possessed City, 
than Calcutta had ever been during a period of 
nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which 
all groat towns are more or loss periodically subject, 
had been absent from th’o “City of Palaces.” The 
worst disturbances had resulted ffom the excita- 
bility of stray sailors from the merchant-ships over- 
much refifeshed in the punch-houses of the Dhurruin- 
tqliah or the Chitporo Bazaar. And the natives of 
tite oountey generally had been regarded as a harm- 
obse<iaious race of men, to be reviled, 
at discretion, by the haughty aod 
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intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 1867. 
in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the non-official 
type,- experienced in the ways of commerce, active, official ' 
enterprising, intelligent, but with little knowledge of 
the Native character save in its trading aspects, and 
little given to concern himself about intricate ques- 
tions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed 
beyond the boundary of the Mahratta ditch. The rail- 
way had done something to diminish this inclusive- 
ness; but still many of the European residents of 
Calcutta knew little of the great world beyond, and 
were prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which they were 
buying and selling, v^d w^rc holding their house- 
hold gods. Their idea of India much resembled the 
Chinese map-maker’s idea of the world. The City of 
Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered in their 
minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

It was not strange that men of this cliiss, unac- 
customed to great excitements, little used to strenuous 
action of any kind, and in many instances, perhaps, 
wholly unskilled in the use of offensive weapons, 
should have been stunned and bewildered by the 
tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them 
the probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies 
in Bengal. Nor was it strange that they should have 
looked eagerly to the Govomm6ait to put forth all its 
available resources to protect them against the dan- 
gers which their excited imaginations beheld rapidly 
approaching. The very eonfkSLence which they hod 
beffore felt in thdir security; and their general con- 
tempt for the subject races, now rendered the reaction 
which hod sot in all the more exaggerated and over- 
wb^ming. The panic in May has, perhaps, boon 
miit. I 
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overstated in the recital. But stories are still 
cuirent of Christian families betaking themselves for 
safety to the ships in the river, or securing them- 
selves within the ramparts of the Fort, and of men 
staining their manhood by hiding themselves in 
dark places. But these manifestations of unmanly 
fear were principally among the Eurasians and Por- 
tuguese, or what are described as the “ lower order 
of European shopkeepers.” That some people left 
their homes in the suburbs, that some took their 
passages to England, that many bought guns and 
revolvers, and lay down to rest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to bo questioned.* And it is certain 
that the prevailing feeling was that the Governor- 
General failed to appreciate ifcho magnitude of the 
danger — that nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargy indicated by his still face of marble and 
his tranquil demeanour — and that, in a word, ho was 
not equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions 
of the Calcutta community were altogether unrea- 
soning and unreasonable, for there were many sources 
of alarm at this time. Foremost of all there was 
the great dread of the Sepoys, who, a little while 
before trusted guardians of our lives and properties, 
had suddenly grown into murderers and despoilors. 
There was but little space between Barrackporo and 
Calcutta. A night’s march might have brought tl»o 

* 1 wish it to bo homo in mind load quickly and lln low. Tho 
that this refer* entirely to the state sliii)* and atoamen fat tha rfrew 
of things in May. Afar aioroun- have been orowdod with fatmllioM 
mintakablo ntmio, of which somo seeking refuge from the atteok, 
ao^oHirt win lioreaftur bo given, which was lughtly nested, ana 
;4rowln we middle of Juno. But ovciywhore a sense of fatseourity 
owW of the termoif month a ootem- prevailed, which wa# ludmntl enmifa 
jwW^jOTnudietWMtet "Mm when tho olmracter of the d«^ 
ajjioiu WIfA ipetoiTete in their car- apprehondod is takon into oonaloo- 
ailid fnided. thefa beaten to (fInMa, May Itb, 
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whole brigade into the capital, to overpower the 1S67. 
European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre 
the Christian inhabitants. Then there was in the 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, 
the great, reeking, overflowing sewer of the Oude 
household — the exiled King, his astute Prime hlinis- 
ter, and his multitude of dependajits, all restless in 
intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled 
them. And then again there was a vague fear, domi- 
nant over all, that the vast and varied populations of 
the Native suburbs and bazaars would rise against 
the white people, release the prisonci’s in the gaols, 
and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great 
commercial capital ofl^Indii. All these wore at least 
possibilities. What had been done at Meerut and 
Delhi might be acted over again at Calcutta on a 
larger scale and with more terrible c.fleri. 

After a lapse of years wo. may sja-ak light ly of of 
these dangers, and say that Lord Canning discertted 
the true state of things, wliilst others saw them 
darkly through the glass of their fears. Jlut tht! 
diftbrence, perhaps, wtis rather that of outward bear- 
ing than of inward appreciation of the position of 
affairs. It is hard to say how mueii depends, In such 
a crisis, upon the calm and confident detneanottr of 
the head of the Government. Day after day iMUKwd, 
and the Governor- General sat there, firm as a rbefc, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disast^, and doing all 
that human agency could do to snoebtur our dis- 
tressed people and to tread down toe insolonco of too 
enemy. The groat Kriglish community of Oilcutta 
thought that he did not sob too magnitude of the 
danger, b^use he did not ttomblo for the fate of tlto 
capitdl He ^ hot know what it was to tremble^ 

I 2 
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185 ?. and some said that he did not know what it was to 
May. But thougli he worc a calm face, in no man’s 

mind was there a clearer sense of the magnitude of 
the crisis,* and in no man’s heart was there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whose despairing cries for 
help, in the shape of English troops, nearly broke his 
heart. But he pitied mo.st of all, with a con- 
temptuous pity, those who exaggerated the dangers 
around them, who could not conceal their fears, and 
who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it wore the whole Indian Empire. If there 
were any impassivcncss, any obduracy in him, it was 
simply that he could not bring himself to think 
much about the place in which ho was living, wliilst 
there were other places 'fiegirt with more imminent 
peril, lie forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, ho may for a 
while have forgotten those immediately around him. 
And so it happened that the fcara of many English- 
men in Calcutta were mixed with strong resentments, 
find they began to hate the Governor- General who 
could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Ma- 
rhatta ditch. 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. 
It has been shown, in measured terms, what the Go- 

* Lord Canrnuf(^» corrospoiulmicc Tho course of tho Qovommeui bus 
abounds with proofs of this. Take baeuguUlod byjuiitiw and tomyior. 
tho followinfi; from a charaoterifltio I do not know tfiat auy onomoaiiuro 
lottor to DiHhopyVilson, which clearly of pnjoaulion and stren^^th, which 
shows that ha did not nuder-rah) tho hnmun foresight can indiaatar Imit 
(langc^thoujifhjic was confidant of ham ntjglecteid, There an» aloni 
ability to sumiouutit: h(jur(.» mid clear htmtln at tho chief 
»ky M refry black, mid as yot imuts of danger— Agr% Lnoktww- 
9^/ cloftring arc faniL andBouaroa* For tho rout, lln^ihsmn 
arc on is in higher limida than oum, 1 am 
ftWi w Tkry» beginning, very oonfldcnt of complete ittOooi»/* 
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vcrnoi’-General thought of those manifestations of a 1S57, 
groat terror.* In later letters ho spoke out in more May. 
emphatic language, and cotemporary records of avnluuiccr 
loss exalted character seem to supj)ort his assertions. 

Perhaps his eagerness to encourage others, hy showing 
that ho had no fear for the Presidency, <'arned liini 
into an excess of outward indifftirencc. Certainly, he 
did not seem to appreciate, in tlic first instance, un 
offer made by the IJritish inhabitants to enrol them- 
selves into a volunteer corps for the prote<ttion of the 
great City of Palaces, Many public bodies camt! 
forward at this time with protestations of unswerving 
loyalty and free offers of service. The Trades Asso- 
ciation, the Masonic Lodges, the Native Cimsthiu 
Community, and side by side with our own com- 
■patriots and fellow-subjects, the i*eprcaentatives of 
the great Fi*ench and American nations, sympa- 
thising with us in our distress. Such offers were 
worthy and honouriihle, and entithid to all gratitude 
from our rulers. Those coiniimiiith.'s desirt'tl to be 
armed and disci[)Hned and organised after tlut nuiniier 
of soldiers. Lord Canning tohl them in reply that 
they might enrol themselves as special cotisUtldex 
And it was thought that thenj was a tou(dj of con- 
tempt in the very nature of the answer. 

But, although Lord Canning believed that tliere 
was a “ groundless panic,” he had no design to w^fect 
contemptuously those offers of assistance. His desire 
was to display no outward symptom of alatni or mis- 
trust. Ho was supremo ruler, not of a doss or of a 
community, but of all classes and odmmtinidus. He 
saw clearly that the groat fear had possewted i|very 
quarter ef the olfy and its suburbs, and was agitating 

roL i. pi». SID, 01 1 , 
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1857. the breasts of all the varied populations inhabiting 
them, and he knew that what might tranquillise and 
subdue in one direction might alarm and irritate in 
another. At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They 
shuddered to think that they might lose their caste — 
shuddered to think that they might lose their lives. 
All sorts of strange reports wove afloat among the 
people, and the English were eager that Lord Can- 
ning should contradict them by public proclamation. 
“ One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” ho wi’otc 
on the 20th of May, “is, that I have ordered beef to 
be thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of all 
Hindoos who bathe there, and that on the Queen’s 
birthday all the grain-shops are to be closed, in orde.r 
to drive! the people to eat unclean food. Men, who 
ought to have heads on their shoulders, are gravely 
asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
clamation as it arises, and arc arming themsdvott with 
revolvers because this is not done. I have tdready 
taken the only step that I consider advisable, in the 
sense of a refutation of these and like rumours, and 
patience, firmness, and I hope a speedy return of the 
deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” And 
clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and 
suspicions, ho walked steadily but warily between 
them, assailed on all sides by cries for special help, 
but knowing well that the safety of all depended 
upon the strength and constancy of liis resistance. 

The Queen’s birthday was celebrated in Calcutta 
the wonted fashion. A grand ball was ^ven at 
^ 2 «. dovemment House.* It was the desire of Lord Can- 

things, that nothing should ho done 
^ any wauti of confidence in the general 

M Ott pBttdsy, The oelebratJon wu, thcreforo, 
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loyalty of the people. He had been besought to ex- 
change his own personal guard of Natives for one 
composed of Europeans, but this ho had refused to 
do. And the sweet face of Lady Canning was to be 
seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, as she 
took her wonted drive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it was repre- 
sented that it might be c.vpediimt to omit the tjsual 
feu-dc-joie fired in the (Queen’s honour, the suggestion 
was rejected j but in order that there might be no 
misapprehension as to tlio ammunition used on the 
occasion, a guard of Sepoys was sent to bring some 
of the old unsuspected cartridges out of tluj r(.‘gi- 
mcntal stores at Barrackpore, The bull in the even- 
ing was well attended j but some absented them- 
selves, believing that the congregation under one roof 
of all the leading members of the English community 
would stiggost a fitting occasion for an attack on 
Government House.* There was not, indeed, a rufllo 
even upon the surface ; although the day was likely 
to be one of more than usual excitement, for it was 
the great Mahomedau festival of tiuj J'led, ami it was 
thought in many places hosides Calcutta that a Mus- 
sulman rising might be anticipated. After this there 
was some little return of confidtaicc. But any iicci- 
dontal circumstance, such as the explosion of a few 
festal fireworks, was sufficient to thrown many into » 
paroxysm of alann.f 

* *'Tvo jomg ladiei rofuMil to two o’olook by wltst soundAt! like 
go at the lut motnont, and sat un geos Arlng. Mwy thouglit tbe A.ll» 
with a small bag proiwrod fortUgl>k Jail bad beea broken ojxtu. 
till their &thoT retamed from Uie Meny gentlentstt armed tbemieires, 
bali and reassured thm." ...... otid^t oamsgm ready ibr tlu ladies 

« Mill . lift* lured two sailors to tp fly to the Fort. On «dng info 
sit up in her bouse ol a bight i but the veraadeh I was thankful to neo a 
tiuty got tipsy, and frigltteaea W gmt display of ilroworb going up, 
more than imaglM^ eaemba/ '— whiob was the Pause of alt tho mdse. 
/mmtt af a X«w, MH It wu the marriage of one of tlie 

+ *' A »w alsnti »gp W(Ae up at Mysore princes."— /Wd. 


1S57. 

May. 
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JS57. All this time, Lord Canning, aided by those imme- 
May. diately around him, -was doing all that could be done 
inovtfnient on successful attainment of the great ends to 

Jviiii. which ho had addressed himself from the commence- 
ment — ^the recovery of Delhi and the protection of 
the Gangctic provinces. But it was not easy in the 
existing dearth of troops to accomplish both of these 
objects with the desired despatch ; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some diifcrcnce of opinion 
prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, ,in these straitened circumstances, 
it was more t?xpedient to adopt. It is believed that 
the Civil members of the Supreme Council, seeing 
how largo a portion of our available military strength 
would be loiikcd up umler the walls of Delhi, and. 
how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would bo exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised 
that the attack on the groat city of the Mogul should 
bo delayed for a while, in order to employ tlio Kuro* 
penn troops in Upper India upon the general defence 
of the country. Sir John Ix>w was of a different 
opinion ; and ho drew up a minute on the subject, 
fltll of sound arguments in favour of an immediate 
effort to recover the lost position. But the Govemor- 
(icncral had already come to that conclusion. In- 
deed, ho had never doubted, for a day, that let 
wluit might happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the 
Inaiirgttnts. Ho saw plainly that the fall of Delhi 
hud imparted a political, a national signiAcance to a 
movement, which otherwise might have been rc- 
gardefl as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
ind^. (ionverUid for a while a mutiny into a revolu- 
tion} Oud the Goveriior-Goncral felt, therefore, that 
io Ddlhi, was to strike at the very heart of 

tho to doUvor a deadly blow at that 
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point would be to cause an immediate collapse of the 1S57. 
vital powers of rebellion from one end of the country May. 
to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of 
that blow; and day after day the telegraph wires 
carried to the Commander-in-Chief briefly emphatic 
orders to make short %vork of Delhi. Though the 
Lower Provinces were all but bare of European troops 
there was some wealth of English regiments upon the 
slopes of the Northern Hills, where the Head-Quar- 
ters of the Army were then planted ; and Lord Can- 
ning, with something of the impetuosity of the civi- 
lian, which is prone to overlook military difficulties, 
believed that those regiments might be gathered up 
at once and poured down with resistless force upon 
Delhi. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from 
the point of attack, ho felt that he himself could <lo 
but little. But he had faith in the Commander-in- 
Chief — faith in the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces — faith in the great Ooinmissioner of 
the Punjab ; and in the first lctt(^r which he wrote to 
England, after the outbreak at Meerut, ho said ; “As 
to expediting the crushing of the I)elhi rcbolfs I 
work at some disadvantage at a distnnee of nine 
hundred miles; but the forces are converging upon 
the point as rapidly as the season will admit, and I 
am confident that with Colvin’s aid and example, 
every man will bo inspirited to do his tttmoet. I 
have made the Commander-in-Chief aware of thovaat 
importance to the Lower Provinces that an end 
should be made of the work quiokty. Time is every- 
thing. Delhi once otushed, ahd a terrible example 
made, we shall have no more difficulties.” To what 
extent the realised facts Mfiiled his sanguine antiel- 
pa#n% will presently be made apparent. 

Meanwhilsy the Governor-General was anxiously 
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1857. turning to good account the first-fruits of his initial 
^^ 7 - meaflures for the collection of European troops, and 
koopsfrom*^ succour those defenceless posts at which 

bslow. the enemy were most likely to strike. The difficul- 
ties and perplexities which beset him were great. 
He had only two European regiments in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital — the Fifty-third Foot, whose 
Head-Quarters were in Fort William, and the Eighty- 
fourth, who had been brought round from Rangoon 
in March, and who had since been stationed at Ohin- 
surah, on the banks of the Hooghly, above Barrack- 
pore. He would fain have sent upwards a part of 
the little strength thus gathered at the Presidency ; 
but those two regiments were all that belonged to 
him for the defence of Lower Bengal. There was 
not another English regiment nearer than Dinapore, 
four hundred miles distant from Calcutta. And 
there, in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
wore many points which it was of extreme importance 
to defend. There was Fort William, with ito great 
Arsenal; there was the Gun-manufactory at Oossi- 
pore, a few miles higher up the river ; there was the 
Powder-manufactory at Ishaporc, some twelve miles 
beyond, and there was the Artillery School of In- 
struction at Dum-Dum, with all its varied appliances 
for the manufacture of ordnance stores. A little 
way beyond Chowringhcc, the fashionable suburb of 
the City of Palaces, lay the great gaol of Aliporc, 
crowded with malefactors, many of tho worst class; 
and hard by were the Government clothing godowns, 
or stores, from which the uniforms and accmitremcnta 
of tho army were drawn. Then in different parts of 
tho cify were tlio Calcutta Mint and the Treasury 
Banks, all groaning with (5oin — so that there 
^ ttOthing wanting that could have supplied an 
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insurgcut army with all the muiiitions and cq^uip- issr. 
mcnts of war, and enabled them to take the field 
against ns with the unfailing cement of high pay to 


keep them together. 

Wise after the event, public writers have said that Conduct of 
if Lord Canning, in the tliird week of the month of 
May, had accepted the first ofKir of the Kurojieau 
inhabitants to enroll thein.selve.s into a volunteer 


corps — that if he had disbanded the Sep<»y Regi- 
ments at Barrackporo, and ordered the disbandnunit 
of those at Dinapore — eviaits wliich were. Huhse- 
(picntly rendered necessary — a large. j)ortion of the 
Jiluropean force in Bengal might liave been set free 
and pushed up by rail and road to the points whieli 
were most beset with danger, and that great disasters 
which subsequently bcfel us might thus have been 
averted.* There arc, doubtleas, many things which, 
in that month of May, would Inm! beim doui! <Uf- 
fcrently, and might have been done better, if the 
future hud been cUuirly revealed to tho.se who had the 
coiuluet of affairs. But we must judge meu according 


* Tho two alihist of tho early huudrrtl .suilur^ won* at iJirt 
writers, tim author of tlio lUul of tlm (luvonmiont a week aftor tho 
Pauiplihjt and Mr. Moadc, iu hin njvolt hemioo kuoww. . . . VVhil»t 
ItuvoU/' dwell very luti- Iho volunteorH were hwiiintf how to 
pliaticttily on this point. Tho former load mid Ore, ami th« mcfnimuit m- 
Hay a : ** An enrol immt on a lar^o num \sm\ Iminff iuHtruoW in tho 
aoalo at thin time would havu (nmhled umi of artillury, CkmTumont might 
ilio (lovonior-Gcnoral to Imvo placed irotii the tetminnn (at 

with tho HorviooH of one European liiuiengmige) to Oawnpore a ilno of 
niglmcut at leant ; hut m bent wan Htatioim for horneo iiid 
ho on ignoring tho danger, that he guardod^ if neowiiiiry* bjr imoti of 

not only doidined tho o(forH of tho armed men llaa Qpveru* 

TradoB^ Annoeiatlon^ tho Mwonio ment onit oowiented to do ju«i a 
Erateruity, tho Nativo con? ertis the fortnight wforehittid what tlmy were 
Amorioarm, and the Ertmoh Iniiaihl- ooererd to do oh ilm Uth of J^unc, 
tantv and oihera, but Im detrllnnd tbi^ might Imve bad on tlm find day 
thorn in termii oafoulatod to deaden of that month a foroe of two ihou*> 
rather than to excite a feoUng of tand Ktiropoatm at Kanroguugr, 
loyalty*’* Mr. Meade eayt: •'A fidly eiinipped with gun* and 
ihoueand JSnglbh tdtnnieer Mantty^ atom**’ 
hnndm emliy» and fifteen 
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1S57. to the light of the day yirhich shone upon them, not 
the light of the morrow, which had not yet broken 
when they were called upon to act. Illumined by this 
morrow’s light, we now know that it might have been 
better if the Barrackpore and Dinaporo regiments 
had been disarmed in the middle of May; but the 
former were then protesting their loyalty, and offer- 
ing to fight against the rebels, and the latter were 
still believed in by General Lloyd, who commanded 
the Division.* The temper of the ti-oops, in all parts 
of the country, seemed at that time to depend upon 
the fate of Delhi, and more experienced Indian 
statesmen than Lord Canning l)clieved that Delhi 
would soon be crushed. And, whilst it was dcKiined 
expedient to keep the Bengal Native Army t(*g('.ther 
so long as any hope survived, it was, at that time, in 
Bengal, hold to bo impossible to disarm all the Native 
regiments. Disarming, said I^ord Canning, is “a 
very effective measure, where practicable, but in Ben- 
gal, where wo have, spread over from Barrackpore to 
Cawnpore, fifteen Native regiments to one European* 
simply impossible. A very different game has U) be 
played herc.”t 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta 
and of Dinaporc, there were other dangers than those 
arising from the armed Sepoy regiments. In the 
latter there was the excited Mahomedan population 
of Patna, of which I shall speak hereafter ; and in the 
fomer there were the many local perils, of which I 

• An kto as tlio Slid of June, assail them, iu which ease 1 faar 
Qenetm nlojd wrote to Lord Can- thor oould not be relied upMu The 
wjiine, ** Although no ono can thing required to keep tliem ateadr 
BOW feel full ootillaonce iu tho Is a Wow quickly struck at Delhi, ' 
loyiwfa' M NaUre troops generally, — -AfA'. CormpentleHee. 
yw l wliwe that the n^tnonts hero f Lord Oanuing to Mr. Vcriwm 
wttliwm quiet, unless soBie great Smith, Juno S, Votrr- 

tenptatua or moltement should tpondenu. 
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have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 
whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civi- 
lians, even with a few staif-officers to keep them, 
together, would have supplied the place of a regular 
regiment of Europeans. Lord Canning, knowing 
well the constitution of the European community of 
Calcutta did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form 
a defensive body on which any reliance could be 
placed. Where the treasure of men is there will their 
hearts be also ; and, in many instances, if possible, 
their hands. It was hardly to be expected that, if 
there had been any sudden alarm — ^if the signal hod 
boon sounded, and every man’s services needed in a 
critical emergency, many would not have thought 
rather of their wives and children than of the public 
safety, and some, perhaps, more of their own material 
property than of that of the State.* Doubtless 
there were brave and patriotic spirits among them 
who would have gone gladly to the front ; but Lord 
Canning, perhaps, did not err in thinking that the 
majority of members of the non-military community 
were too much cuoumbered by their worldly affairs 
to make efficient soldiers, either for the perfomance 
of ordinary duties or tlic confronting of imminent 
peril. That they could have formed a substitute for 
regular soldiers was improbable, though they would 
have been a serviceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been oiirolled when 
the first offer of service was made to lx>rd Canning, 

• It ia very vividly in wy roflol- the Biort omriutOod man u» the 
leoilon tliftt, ou Itta fiunmu ot diatiHiot in wnieh 1 lived liow immy 
April, 1848, wlmn tlmra vbs B viKVe of Utewe ivoim in would turn ont mi 
expectation that bondon would ha thO siven atonal (it wait to bo the 
swkod hy the . OhartUte, and im< ringutg of tlie oburoh boUL and 1 
nusiue numbers o( apooial oonetablaa was told " not ten per cent.” 
ud been ewiiwt la, T Mked oue of 
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1867. he could not have done more than ho did to send 
succours up the country. Nor did it, at the time?, 
seem to him that the danger vras so imminent on the 
Gangetic provinces as to demand that Bengal should 
he stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only re- 
liahlc defences. It was just during that particular 
interval between the receipt of intelligence of the 
Meerut outbreak and the arrival of the first reinforce- 
ments from beyond the seas, that the accounts from 
the upper country were least alarming. There wtis, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity, 'fhe 
telegraphic messages received from the principal 
stations were all of an assuring charaettir. On the 
19th and 20th the report from Jicnaros was, “All 
perfectly quiet,” “troops steady.” On the lOtli Sir 
Henry Lawrence telegraphed from Lucknow, “All 
very well in city, cantonments, and country.” Sir 
Hugh ‘Wheeler, at Cawnpore, on the same day, stmt a 
kindred message, “All quiet here,, the excitement 
somewhat less.” From Allahabad, on the same day, 
the tidings were, “Troops quiet and well behaved 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that 
“Things wore looking cheerful.” “There may,” it. 
was added, “bo some delay in the actual advance on 
Delhi. It is generally felt, however, that it must soon 
fall, and the flame has not spread.” The following 
days brought intelligence of the same satisfiwitory 
complexion, the ordy evil tidings being those which 
spoke of mutiny at Alighur, and that was quickly 
followed by the announeemont from Agra that a 
strong expedition had been organised for the re- 
capture of the place. 

Tbwe Vvas little, therefbre, that Ixjrd Canning 
could do in the earlier weeks of May to succour the 
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North-Western Provinces, and judged by the light of 1857. 
the day no pressing necessity to incur, for that pur- May. 
pose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

What little he could do with safety he did. ifc 
ordered up a detachment of the Eighty-fourth to 
Benares, and he suggested to General Lloyd, at 
Dinaporc, that ho might, perhaps, send a company 
or two of the Tenth to the same point. These first 
movements might save a few lives, and might give a 
general impression of action on our part, the imjiort- 
ance of which was great at such a time. But it was 
to the reinforcements coming from beyond the seas 
that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. He had 
written on the 10 th to the Indian Minister in 
England, saying: “Towards this object the stops 
taken are as follows— The Madras Fusiliers are on 
their way, and will be here on the 2l8t or 22nd. A 
regiment has been sent for from Kangoon, an<l will 
arrive in the course of next week. 'IVo r<‘.giment» 
at least with some Artillery (perhaps three regi- 
ments), will come round from Jlombay as soon as 
they arrive from I’ersin, They are all on their 
way. Another regiment from Kurrachec is or- 
dered up the Indus to Ferozpore, as n stand-by, if 
John Lawrence should want help. An officer goes 
to-day to Ceylon to procure from Sir Henry Ward 
every soldier ho can spare. I have asked for at least 
live htindred Europeans, but will accept Midayi) in 
place of or besides them. The same ofiicor carries 
letters to Elgin and Ashbuntham, l>tig^rtg that the 
regiments destined for China may ho turned first to 
India. .... Tliis Ea all that 1 can do at present to 
coUeot European strength, except the withdrawal of 
one more regiment fifom Pegu, which, whew a 
steamer is availably vidll take place.” And now, 
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18B7. before the end of the month, he learnt that the 
May. Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such was his 
confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he 
felt, however small they might be in proportion to 
his needs, that the tide was beginning to turn in his 
favour. After a fortnight of enforced inaction, there 
was something invigorating in the thought that he 
was now beginning to hold palpably in his hands the 
means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral 
effect of the arrival of a single European regiment 
would be greater than the material assistance, for it 
would soon be noised abroad that the English were 
coming from beyond the seas to avenge their slaugh- 
tered brethren, and Humour would be sure to mag- 
nify the extent of the arrival* 

Colonel Neill Still, in itself the gain was very great; for the 
vessels which were working up the Hooghly were 
Snsiliere. brining not only a wcU-seasoned, wdl-disoiplincd 
regiment, in fine fighting order, but a chief who had 
within him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
Second Madras European Regiment was commanded 
by Colonel James George NeUl. It was one of those 
few English regiments which, enlisted for the service 
of the East India Company, and maintained exclu- 
sively on the Indian establishment, bore on their 
banners the memorials of a series of victories from 

* I am a'raio tliat a contrary bo aa statod, we may readily nndor- 
otatoment lias been made. It Las stand the objoot of tlio ooncMiuent. 
been assortod that the GoTommont It mielit have been sonsd iMliwnot 
took pains rather to oonooal than to moke known the oomtufi^ or the 
to malco known Iho arrival of re- troops until they were landed and 
inforoemonts at Calontta. Kspocially fib for service. If thero bad bcAn 
hydiupilainfjthe names of the vouscu any combination for a rUinfc, tbo 
In whtoh tlio troop wore ooming: np moment soisod would probably havo 
Use ripa If the AMAta, for ox> been when it was known tliat our ro« 
anplfly ware oomieg up, slm was inforeoments were at the fitandhund*. 
tole^ljiMwd, it wiu said, as tlie Hut lam assured, an the liigiuist 
Akanminf the fact to authority, that tho story is not true. 
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1lie eavliost clays of our conquests in India. It had 
just returned from the Persian Gulf, wlien Neill, 
fresh from Crimean service,* found to his delight 
that he was to he ap])ointed to command the; regi- 
ment, with which he had served during the greater 
part of his adult life. Mo had gone down to sec the 
regiment disemharlc, and he had written in his 
journal that they were “ a very line healthy body of 
men, fully equal to any regiment he had ev<‘r He<‘n.” 
This was on the 20th of April, and he little then kmuv 
how soon he woidd be called ujion to test their 
clfioiency in the field. Three or four wee^ks after- 
wards, news came that Upjier India was in a blnw*, 
and the tidings were quickly followed by a summons 
for the regiment to take ship for Bengal. Then 
Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the le.ssons he 
had learnt in the Crimen, and the experience he had 
gained there; and he felt, tt) nse his own wor<ls, 
“fully e([ual to any e.’^tent of proA-ssioual mnploy- 
ment or responsibility whitdi could ever devolve, upon 
liim.” 

Born in the. month of May, IklO, at a short dis- 
tance from the cliitd’ town of Ayrshin-, in Seotluml, 
dames Neill had entered the Indian service in his 
sevcnteentl) year, and was, therefore, when sum- 
moned to take active part in the Stq>oy War, u man 
of forty-seven years of ag(<, and a soldier of thirty 
years’ standing. Of a strong physical constitution, 
of active athloti<5 habits, he shrunk from no work, 
and ho was overcome by no fatigue. There were 
few men in the whole ratige of tho Indian Anny 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage 
in tho stirring events nf such a campaign us was 

. * Ho had Itoini Becond-i«.OoiHWftnd, niiilBr Kir Vivian, of llin 

An^lo>Turkisk Ooutlngoiit. 
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18B7. opening out before him. He ivas a God-fearing 
Scotchman, %vith something in him of the old Cove- 
nanter type. He was gentle and tender as a woman, 
in his domestic relations, chivalrous and sell-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com- 
mander, of all under his charge, that he would have 
yielded his tent or given U]) his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towards the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our I’aee 
he was as hard and as fiery as flint ; and he was not 
one to be tolerant of the shorf eomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any way 
failing in their manline.ss. lie knew, when he em- 
harked for Bengal, that there was stern woi’k before 
hhnj and he brooded over the futui’o. so inhuitly, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke 
out ever from liis countonanccf, and it was plain to 
those around him, that once in front of the enemy, iio 
would smite them with an unsparing luind, and never 
cease from his work, until ho should witness its full 
completion or bo arrested by Ukj stroke of death. 

May S3. On the 23rd of May, Colonel Neill wjis off (Calcutta 
with the leading wing of his rogimeut, and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
tlic ocean, than to despatch them with the miuirod 
rapidity into the interior of the country. Every 
possible provision, however, had been made and was 
stOl bemg made to push forward the reinforcements 
by river and by road. Every available horse and 
bullock along the line had been jmrohused by Go- 
viwmment ; evdiy carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyaaw of the troops up the country,'*' The river 

i * stmun of rainforiie' iuk«. iionMi ami buliook ilmt 

fiimi u fwvlmg p«a^ (wu bo bought oalittt tori iatmgaged, 
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steamers wore carrying their precious freights of 
humanity, hut too slowly for our needs, in that dry 
season, and the railway was to he brought into re- 
quisition to transport others to the scene of action. 
It was by the latter route that the bulk of Neill’s 
regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, every Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed work, eager to 
contribute by all means within his power to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom. Especially was it to bo 
looked for that all holding such authority os might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps belcagured posts, would 
strain every nerve to accomplish effectually this good 
woric. But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to Howrah, all such natural 
zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. ’Phen! was 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on tlnlr 
holy duty; and soon apathy and iriadion grew into 
open opposition. When the sec.oud party of a hun- 
dred men was to be despatch e<l, stro-ss of weather 
delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train 
was waiting for them, under the orders of tlic Sui>remo 


and iho dawk oftiabltslimcuU havo 
been increaaed to the utnioai Tlio 
3tnofi who go by hor«c-dawk roacJi 
Bottaros in Hvo dayn j ilioae bj buU 
look in ton. The furnior convoywico 
can take only from eiditeon to 
twenty-foar a day ; the kUwr a lino- 
dred. Some arc gone tip by 
Tbofto wUl be aixieen days on the 
to ^ Jf, 

ms7 


Becrotarjr and the ^Peputy QuhHon 
mneter^ueDendi oud made alt 
mout to etart off tito t had 
brought up by eteami^n to BouiMte. 
However xieai^ day there win a 
ehange. Only a hundred and thirty 
men went up the notmtiiy by ateamer» 
and the rent t m ataHIng oft by the 

^le nil then only wont oa far as 
Baneogujagtx 
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Government. But as the Fusiliers came alongside 
and were landing, in the darkness of the early night, 
without an effort of help from the railway people, 
the station-master cried out that they were late, and 
that the train would not wait for them a moment. 
Against this Neill remonstrated, but the official, 
growing more peremptory in his tone and insolent in 
his manner, threatened at once to start the train. 
Other functionaries then came forward, and addressed 
him in the same threatening strain. One said that the 
Colonel might command his regiment, but that he 
did not command the railway, and that the train 
should be despatched without him. On this, Neill 
tolling them that they were traitors and rebels, and 
that it was fortunate for them that ho had not to 
deal with them, placed a guard over the engineer niul 
stoker, and told them to stir at their peril. A lew 
weeks later, in parts of the country more distant from 
the central authority, such traitors as these would, 
perhaps, have been hanged. 

The train started, some ten minutes after its ap- 
pointed time, with its precious burden of Fusiliers ; 
and the tidings of what Neill had done soon reached 
Lord Canning. It was not in the brave heart of the 
Governor-General to refuse its meed of admiration to 
such an act. Even official Calcutta, though a little 
startled in its proprieties, commended, after a time, 

• the Madras Colonel, whilst at all the stations above, 
when the story was known, people said that tlio right 
man was on his way to help them, and looked eagerly 
for the conaing succours. 


Ajrd. never, in a season of trouble, vm there a 
motn ffmdy arrival; for the lull of which I have 
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spoken now seemed to be at an end. As the month 
of May burnt itself out, the tidings which came from 
the country above were more distressing and more 
alarming. It was plain that the North-West Pro- 
vinces, from one end to the other, were fast blazing 
into rebellion — ^plain that we were destined to sec 
worse things than any we had yet witnessed — and 
that the whole strength of the British nation must be 
put forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. If 
there had been any hope before, that the rebellion 
would die out, or be paralysed by tint infliction of 
swift retribution on Delhi, it had now ceased to ani- 
mate the breasts of Lord Canning and his collcaguoK. 
They now saw that it was necessary to the salvation 
of the English power in India, not only that our 
people should bo everywhere let loose upon the 
enemy, hut that they should bo armed with excep- 
tional powers suited to, and justified by, the erisis. 
A reign of lawlessness had eormnenced ; hut for a 
while the avenging hand of the English Government 
had been restrained by the trammels of the written 
law. It was time now to cease from the unequal 
conflict. The English were few ; their enemies were 
many. The many liad ap[»cnl<jd to the law of brute 
force; and the few wore ju.stificd in accepting tlus 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal 
formalities — of niceties of criminal procedure — of pre- 
cise balancings of evidence and detailed fulness of 
record — had clearly now passed away, A torrihlc 
necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of tluj 
land. In the great death-struggle which had come 
upon us, the written law hod been violated upon tlni 
one side, and it was now to bo suspended ui»on the 
other. Tbo savage had arisen against us, and it luul 
beOome our work to fight the savage with his own 
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■weapons. So the law-makers stood up and shook 
themsel'ves loose from the trammels of the law. On 
the 30th of May, the Legislative Council passed an 
act which swept away the old time-honoured seats of 
justice, wheresoever Rebellion was disporting itself, 
and placed the power of life and death in the hands 
of the executive officer, whatsoever his rank, his age, 
or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring that all 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government, 
who shoii^tl rebel or wage war, or attempt to do so, 
against the Queen or Government of the East Indies, 
or instigate or abet such persons, should be liable to 
the punishment of death, transportation, or inijirison- 
ment, gave tho Executive Government of any Bn'si- 
dcncy or Place power to proclaim any district as in a 
state of rebullioi», and to issue a Commission fortli- 
with for the trial of all persons charged with offeiuies 
against tho State, or murder, arson, robbery, or other 
heinous crime against person or property—the Com- 
missioner or Commissioners so appointed were em- 
powered to hold a Court in any part of the said dis- 
trict, and without the attendance or fuluoah of a law 
officer, or tho assistance of assessors, to pass ujKm 
every person convicted before tho Court of any of 
the above-mentioned crimes the punishment of death, 
or transportation, or imprisonment ; “ and tho judg- 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall he final 
and conclusive, and the said Court shall not bo sub- 
ordinate to the Sudder Court.”* This gave immense 
power to individual Englishmen. But it armed only 
tho civil authorities ; so an order was passedi by the 
Governor-General in Council authorising tho senior 

, f 13i« AoA irbioh nootTtd the J'uno, i« given wtUro i& the 
MNnl Am QbintfBttF.G8auAl, and pendue, 
t»w «a tbs Sm of 
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military ofSicer, of whatsoever rank, at any military 1857. 
station in the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General 
Courts-Martial, cither European or Native, or mixed, 
of not loss than five memhers, and “ to confirm and 
carry into effect, immediately or otherwise, any sen- 
tence of such Court-Martial.” 


With the new month came in further reinforce- June, 
ments from beyond the seas, and something like con- More rcin- 
fidenco was re-established in the Christian com- 
munities of Calcutta; for although rebellion was 
spreading itself all over Upper Indio, the continual 
stream of English troops that was beginning to pour 
into the capital seemed to give security to its inmates. 

The regiments released from service in the Peraian 
Gulf, were now making their appearance o>i the 
banks of the Hooghly. Thcj Sixty-fourth .arrivtid on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwai’ds tlic Tliirty-fiflh 
came in from Moulinein. And then tins kilted High- 
landers of the Seventy-eighth, also from Per.'tin, were 
scon ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with their red 
beards and their bare knees — an uniiccu.stomed sight 
to the natives of Bengal, in whose c}'es they appeared 
to bo half women and half beasts. Othere followed, 
and every effort was made to expedite their despatch 
to the upper country. At llaneegunge, to which 
point the railway ran from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horsoidawk and 
bullock-<lawk to Benares; but the resources of the 
State were miserably inadequate to the , necessities of 
the criris, and prompt movomeht by land, therefore, 
on a largo scale was wholly impossible. The jounusy 
to Benoi^ could bo accomplished in five days ; but 
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1867. it was officially reported to Lord Canning that only 
Juuo. from eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus 
bo forwarded by horsed carriages. By the 4th of 
June, it was computed that, by these means of con- 
veyance, ninety men with their officers would have 
reached Benares; by the 8th, eighty-eight more; 
and by the 12th, another batch of eighty-eight. The 
bullock-carriages, which afforded slower means of 
progression, but which could carry larger numbers, 
might, it was calculated, convey the troops onward 
at the rate of a hundred men a day.* So, on the 
lOth of Juno, Lord Canning was able to write to Mr. 
(/olvin, sa}'itig, “The Europeans are still sent up 
stoatlily at the rate of a hundvod and twenty men a 
(lay, and henceforward they will not be stopped 
cither at Benares or Allahabad, but be passe, d on to 
Cawnponn My object is to place at Sir Hugh 
Wheeler’s disposal a force with which he can leave his 
entrenchments at Cawnporc, and show himself at 
Lucknow or elsewhere. He will best know where 
when the time arrives. To this end, I call upon you 
to give your aid by furthering by every means in 
your power the despatch southwards of a portion of 
the European force which has marched upon Delhi.” 
It had not yet dawned upon the Government that 
Delhi was not to be “made short work of” by the 
force that had come down from the North to attack 
it. And there were many others of large experience 
all over tlio country who believed that there was no 
power of resistance in the place to withstand the first 
assaults even of such an English army as Anson was 
gathering up and equipping for service. What that 
, fon^ was, and what its efforts, I have now to relate. 

^ ICH; OwU !EMoa to Lord CsBOtor. Msr Oamumituee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GBKJ511AI. ANSON AT XIMBAM/Air— PIHST MOVEMENT OP TROOPS— THE 

lART DEPARTMENTS— DIPFICTILTT OP MOVEMENT— TUB PANIC ON THE 
ttII.ES— THE SIBGE-TIUIN — ttl!MONSTBANCK.S IKAINST DEEAT— VIEWS OP 
lORD CANNING AND SIR JOHN LAWRB.'IOB— OOOD WORK OP TUB CIVIEUNS 
— CONDUCT OP TttB SIKH OHIEPS — THE MARCH TO KUHNAOE— ItBATH OP 
OBNBRAE ANSON— SUCCESSION OP BIB IIBNRT BARNARD, 

Disqttietbd by reports of the uneasy nervous state May 12. 
of the Regiments at ncad-Qiiarters,- but little nppre- Atll^ 
liending the approach of any gigantic daugm*, Ccncral 
Anson was recreating him, self on tlie Iitoglils of Sim- 
lah, when, on the I2lh of May, young Ihiriiard r<»de 
in from [Jmliallah bearing a letter from hi.s fallier. 

It informed the C<tmmamh‘r-in-Chi(^f that a strange 
incoherent tclcgrajiliie message hud luicn nss-ived nfc 
the latter place from Delhi. But it was plain that 
the Meerut Sojioys had re.volted. An hour after- 
wards, nnothm* me,ssnge was bnmght to Anson, con- 
tirming the first, Ii4ling8 of revolt (‘onfused though 
it was, it iiidi<!atc!(l still more clearly than its prwle- 
cessor, that the Native ('avnlry priaonew at Meerut 
had escaped from gaol, that the Sepoys thence liad 
joined the Dttlhi mutineers, and that tiicre had la-en 
at both jilucea a massacre of Eiiro|)eana,* 

* 7!ha first m gipcn hi ft Al! the hunfailows arri on lire— liiirii- 

letter from Anson to Iiont Cftnnbtg, ing dnirn by tho Sopm of MpciuI. 
nia tsuii ** We must Ifftvo olBee. Ttn^eftmemtlils nmrnlng. Wnsre 
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When this intelligence reached the Oommandcr- 
in-Ohief, he did not at once take in its full signi- 
ficance ; nor, indeed, did men of far greater Indian 
experience — the Head-quarter’s Staff, by whom he 
was surrounded — perceive the dire purport of it. 
But he discerned at once that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Delhi and the lives of 
all the Europeans wore at the mercy of the insur- 
gents ; and that it was incumbent upon him to send 
down all the white troops that could bo despatched 
from the Hills, to succour our imi>crilled people, if 
the flames of rebellion should spread. So he sent an 
Aide-de-camp to Kussowlce, on that day, witli ordci's 
for the Seventy-fifth Foot to march to Umballah ;* 
and, at the same time, the Company’s Eimqu'un 
regiments at Dugshai and Sobathoo were directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at a moment’H 
notice. But he did not put himself in motion. lie 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not 
favourable he should “ at once proceed down to Um- 
ballah.” He had scarcely despatched this letter, 
when a third telegraphic message was received, from 
which ho learnt more distinctly what had happened 
at Meerut on the preceding Sunday. Next morning, 
he wrote again to Lord Canning, still sayitig that his 


off. Hr, 0, Todd is dfsad, T thitik. 
Ho went out this moniinp, and lias 
not yet returned, Wo Icarut that 
Europceui8 aro killed.” Thb 
TTW received at threo p.m. Tim ao- 
oond meaaagCy roccivod at four, said : 

Catttcamenift in a itato of aingc. 
Hntineew firom M cenit^Tlurd Light 
(Stvrtry^ not Icnown—^id 
> hr hmdpwi mi men. 

with Hccrttt, 
TaM tli* Bridge of 


Boats- Fiftjr-fourtii Native hitmin 
scut ug^iinst thomi but would not not* 
Several oMeera killed and wounded. 
City in a state of oonsldomblo exeitu* 
meut. Troop* sent down, but nothing 
known ytd* liLfonnation will be for- 
Wttrdcd/’ 

* Capiniti Barnard had, on Ida 
way to Simlali, warned tlm Sevnuty* 
fifth to be roidy to march on tile 
arrival of orders from Hciui-Quar* 
tors. 
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own movements would depend upon the information 
he received. But he was beginning to discern more 
clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he or- 
dered the two Fusilier Regiments to move down 
to XJmballah,* and the Sirmoor battalionf to proceed 
from Dhcra to Meerut. From the first ho appears 
to have perceived clearly that the most pressing 
danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the groat Magazine at 
Delhi, with its rich supplies of arms and ordnance 
stores, and implements of all kinds, must already be 
in possession of the mutineers, and he lost no time in 
taking measures to secure our other great military 
store-houses, by sending European troops for their 
defence. “ I have sent express,” he wrote to I^ord 
Canning on the 13th, “to desire that the Fort at 
Ferozpore may be secured by the Si.Kty-first Foot, 
and the Fort at Govindghur by the Kighty-lirst. 
Two companies of the Eighth from Jiilluii<lluir to 
Phillour," The importance of seenring the; latliT 
])lace could .scarcely, indeed, be over-(!.st.iuuite<l.|; 
How it was ae(!oinpli.sli(‘<l by the aulhorUicH of the 
Punjab will hereafter Ixs toM. In this place it need 
oidy bo I'ocorded that thence was it that, the siege- 
train was to be drawn which was to oi>en the way for 
our re-cntruncc into Delhi, or to perform any other 

^ Major (1, 0. Jacob, of the KlrNt alioultl riulhmri and, 

'Kuropcim wlio luippr'inul jakiiuj boat dowa the Hutlcj, otako 

to ho at Himlali, ro<ln tlovrn to Duk- for Knglaml fiwt m po»>tlblo; 
»lmi (lurhiff the oij^ht, and wawiwl aoothcr, who, alai! 

the n^Kbacut tmrW hi the morninit M among tho wlhmt victim.i of iho 

t A corp« of hravo and faithful ntlwllion •mgtfBwtiul that tho l*hiU 

QoorkahH, whoao ttoott wffvicujt will ionr fort, with tin larm* 
b« hereafter tlclailDtl. iniltht Im nmilo avnilalihi for a very 

t Mr. Cavo-Browno «aya, ” A fo- dlffifront pur|K>ai?, Hciicti fha iilva 
port did float about tho tho of a T)ii« lard 

Imth of which wo ha VO never heard CJoloiwl Chmitor, Adjtttatit*Ot*m!ral 
(htttcdi tbit 000 i»omt>or of tho Staff of tho Army, 
luggoated that all Euro^Hsan troo|m 


1867. 
May 13. 
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1867. service that circumstances might demand from it in 
the operations to be now undertaken. An Artillery 
officer was despatched thither with all speed to make 
the necessary arrangements ;* and the Goorkah Regi- 
ment, known as the Nusserce Battalion, and then be- 
lieved to be loyal to the core, was ordered down from 
Jutogh, near Simlah, to form, with a detachment of 
the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, an escort for the train 
from Phillour to Umballah. This was not more than 
any soldier of a few years’ experience would have 
done ; but as it was an important, though an obvious 
movement, and tended much to our subsequent 
success, it should be held in remembrance by all 
wdio say that in this conjuncture Anson did less.f 
May lit. Before the day was spent, the Command<!r-in-(!hiof 
nionts^r'' made up his mind that he must ([uit Simlah. 

“I am just off for Umballah,” he wrotcj to Lord 
Canning, at eight o’clock on the moniing of th<! 14tli. 

, . . ‘“rhis is a most disastrous business,” ho added, 
“and it is not possible to see what will bo the result. 
They say the King of Delhi is at the bottom of it. 
I doubt it ; but I have no doubt that ho has takim 
advantage of the opportunity, and is assisting the 
insurgents. ... If the mutineers, having possession 
of the city, make their stand behind the walls, wc 
shall want a good force and artillery, This must bo 
collected at Kurnaul, as it would not be wise, I 
think, to divide the force wo shall have and send part 
from Meerut on the opposite side of the river. But 
I hope to hear something which will enable mo to 

• Oaplcun WurthiiiirfiiHi, who was ami fiommfttidinff lit# bridge oror Iho 
on siekJcavo at. Simlah at. Um thnn. Sullrj, it oontwiiBil thn only mum- 
t Th# author of tho " Jliatory of aino uiat oouW now fnrniKh ua wTtli 
tJw Sirgo of bolbl” aayai "On tho a abgo-train, &o. 4fO.” Hut it m 
iota prJoitt Lawrsnoo telegraphed ebar that Cknenl Asaon had »ent 
t« Mttote Mwre the Ifort of Itutruotioni to thii effset thtee day* 
BHUKthM to the mth; ' before. 
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decide what is best to be done when I get to Um- 1857, 
ballah.” May 16. 

He reached that place on the morning of the l-Oth, 
and many sinister reports met him there. It was 
plain that the Native regiments in the Punjab were 
in a state of open or suppressed mutiny, and, there- 
fore, that he could not expect immediate assistance 
from that province. “ We are terriliiy short of 
artillery ammunition,” he vTotc. “ The two com- 
panies of Reserve Artillery I asked for from Laliorc 
and Loodhianah cannot, of course, now be given, and 
we have no means of using the Siege-train. All the 
European troops within reach will bo hero on the 
17th. If we move upon Delhi, I think it must be 
from Kurnaul. It is extraordinary how little wo 
know of what is going on in other parts of the 
country — nothing whatever from Agra, Cawnpore, 

Oudh, &c.” On the following day, he wrote again 
to Lord Canning, saying: “I have been doing my 
best to organise the Force here, ready for a move ; 
but tents and carriages are not ready, and they are 
indispensable. Wc are also dclicieut in amiuimition, 
which wo are expecting from Phillour. I hope wc 
shall be in a state to move shortly, if retjuired. Rut 
we have no heavy guns for Delhi, if wc are to attack 
the mutineers there. Wo must not fritter away or 
sacrifice the Europeans wo have, unless for some 
great necessity." 

Many troubles and perplexities then b<^t him. It Tho Um- 
has been already shown that tho Native RegiinontB at 
XJmballah wore in a state of smouldering mutiny, 
kept only from bursting into a bluze by ilie con- 
ti^ity of European troops.*' The incondiary work, 

txlok Ui. olaptcir r. 
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which, in the preceding month, had so mystified the 
Commandor-in-Ohicf and the General of Division, 
had by this time explained itself. It was clear that 
the Sepoys wore ripe for revolt. With the strong 
European force now gathered at Uinballah, Anson 
might have reduced them to impotence in an hour. 
To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing wiis clearer than that, the true policy, in that 
conjuncture, was to disarm the Native Regiments at 
Umballah before advancing upon Delhi; and ho im- 
pressed this necessity upon Anson by telegraph and 
by post from Rawnl-Pindcii, but the Cornmandcr-in- 
Chief refused to sanction the measure.* It seemed to 
be an easy escape out of some difiicultics which beset 
his position at Umballah. He hud the wolf by the 
ears, lie could not with saiety carry the regiments 
with him, and he could not leave them behiml. iJut 
he was met with remonstrances from officers on the 
spot, who protested that some pledges had been given 
to the Sepoys which could not honourably be broken, 
though in truth the Sepoys themselves hod practically 
violated the compact, and there would have been no 
broach of faith in turning their treachciy against 
themselves. It was, however, resolved to ai)pcul only 
to their good feelings, and so they were hsft wit h anas 
in their hands to use them on a future day foully 
against us in return for our forbuarancc.f 

^ Beo Punjab Kcpnrt of May 25, It wu» hi vaiu urgud per ihut 
1858 : Tlio Chirt Oonimi«mom!r the compact had botm tie mmut 
cottcoived iluit tlio first utop waa to tuade tlmti it wft« br<ik(?it by tlw» 
disarm tlicac rugimeutt), whom it was Bt*r>oys thtsm»clvc»* Tlierc was twA, 
enually dangoroim oltlior to leave at iuclccd, tim shadow of a rc^inabk 
iTinballati or to take to Delhi. This hope that these men Wduld provo 
oom 0 the Clilcf Goinmissioticr lost fuithful/’ 
m time b urgittg^ but wbmi tbo f U should uoi bo omtttdl alto^ 
PmmAit;idet*bwbi^r took the matter mditer from the tiumiive itmt op 
b famd, the military autbon^^ the I2th the C^u»«ian4er«{a«Odi^ 

tmfited out that th^ had plodgod IsstUHl rnmthcH: adilress io iha KuUva 

b the shapi» of a Cbmrsl 
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Another source of anxiety was this. Before the 1587 . 
week had passed, news came to Umhallah that the.^^ 
Groorkahs of the Nusseree Battalion, from no sympathy Nussuree ° 
with the regular army, but from some personal causes 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when their 
services were wanted, had refused to march to Phillour, 
had plundered the Commander-in-Chief’s baggage, 
and threatened to attack Simlah. Then there came The ^an io on 
a great cry of terror from the pleasant places which 
Anson had just quitted, and in which, only a few days 
before, the voice of joy and gladness had been reso- 
nant in a hundred happy homos. It was the season 
when our English ladies, some with their husband.s, 
some without them, were escaping from the hot winds 
of the Northern Provinces and disporting themselves, 
in all the flush of renovated health and strength, and 
new-born elasticity, under the cheering influence of 
the mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayahs. 

It might well have been regarded, in the first instance, 
as a happy circumstance that so many of our country- 
women were away from the military cantonments, in 
which mutiny and murder had so hideously displayed 
themselves ; but when it was known that these joyous 
playgrounds were being stripped of their defences, 
and that if danger wore to threaten the homes of our 


Order, in wliioli, after advorlinj; to as solomnly he.pMgcs bis word and 
tho )wneral uncasitins.') of tho Sopoys lionour that nous sIuU sm be exor- 
and M bis former efforts to alky it, cisod. He oimousoss tbif to tlio 
ho sold ; '* His Ixcollonoy has dste^ Native Army in tho fall aoaSdatee 
mined that tho nnnr riik-oartrid^, that all will, now |»rfam thoir duty 
and orory now oartridKo, sliall bo dis- free from anxiety and Oare. and tm 
oontimud, and that in fiituro boiled prepared to stwid and sbw the last 
ammunition shall bo made up by eaoh drop of ti>ofr bloOd, as th^y have 
regiment for its own use by a proper fopmotly done* by we stda of the 
establishment entertained for tbit British troops, and In dofonoo of the 
purpose. The OomraandotdBXfluef oettntry.*' Such words ip season 
sobUy assures the Ariny that no might be good, hut the season had 
interfrreitob with their, eastos or r»* long sluoe pamiod. 
ligiibui was ever' eontomptatod, wd 
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people there would be nothing but G od's mercy to 
protect them, a feeling of insecurity and alarm arostt, 
which needed but little to aggravate it into a great 
panic. When, therefore, tidings came that the Nus- 
serce battalion, at a distance of some three or four 
miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, there was 
general consternation. It was rumoured that the offi- 
cers and their families at Jutogh had been murdered, 
and that the Goorkahs were inarching on Simlah intent 
on slaughter and spoliation. Then, for the greater 
part of two long days, many tasted the bitterness 
of death. The agony of terror swept our English 
families out of their holiday-homes, as with the 
besom of coming destruction ; and in wild confusion 
men, women, and children streamed down towards 
the, plahus, or huddled together at the point esteemed 
to bo best capable of defence.* Never, at any time 
or in any place, have the consummate gallantry of 
Englislunen and the heroic endurance of English- 
women been more nobly— more beautifully — ^mani- 
fested than in the great conflict for supremacy, of 
which I am writing. But the incidents of those two 
days on the Hills are not to be regarded with na- 
tional pride. The strong instinct of self-preservation 
was dominant over all. Men forgot their manhood 
in what seemed to bo a struggle for life ;f and it is 
not strange, therefore, that delicate ladies with little 
children clinging to tliem, should have abandoned 
themselves uncpntacolledly to their fears. 


* Thl» im the Benk. See OaTjs- 
Browa^e "PuBjeh eiid Delhi in 
1817,” wWeh eotttrinii ea nnlmetod 

the rale. The writer etyS that af 

WBtw co)ijKre#l>“<>“ 

‘ t oiwCraflltian^pie, 

a irtMrea inre 



t Mr. Care- Browne deeoribe# 
"ladiei tolhoj; (dong' on, foot, widnif 
trying to penuade, entreaty threaten 
the boater* to hwry on with their 
Jamjiafu. on which were their help- 
leot obudran; while' wen were oul- 
blddiitg eaoh other, and aniUMfitm 
tadki, to teoure beams for iheu 
beggoga” 
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But tlie panic was a groundless panic. The Nus- 1837. 
serce battalion, though grossly insubordinate, was ^*^7' 
not intent on the murder of our people. The Cloor- 
kahs had grievances, real or supposed, to be redressed, 
and when certain concessions had been made to them, 
they returned to their allegiance, and afterwards be- 
came good soldier's.* And not without some feeling 
of shame our people went back to their deserted 
homes and found everything just as it liad been 
left. Those, whose excited imaginations hud seen 
blazing houses and household wi'ccks, re-entered their 
dwelling i)laees to see with their fleshly eyes the 
unfinished letter on tlic desk and the embroidery on 
the work-table undisturbed by marauding hands. 

Even the trinkets of the ladies were tis if they had 
never been out of the safest custody. But confidence, 
which is ever “ a plant of slow growth,” is slowest 
when once trnmjded or cut down ; and it was long 
before our English families at the hiU-station.s re- 
covered tlui serenity they hud lost. Every officer fit 
for service was called to join his regiment, and the 
European soldiery were too much needed in the field 
to allow any force to be left for the jjrotection of tlie 
tender congregation of women and cUildrou on the 
slopes of the great hills.f 

The Commandci'-in-Chicf had, indeed, other things Prep»i*tiMi 
to consider than these social alanus. The defection 
of the Nussereo battalion was a source of perplCjfity 


* It is t*id that one of theh 
pritiajpal cauaoa of enm plaint ym 
the fact that tlioy had heon ordered 
to march down to the plal»i» and 
that 110 arnuigemonti hod tieen made 
for the orotcBtion of tlieir fitmUleeln 
their ahtence. Thejr vent «m in 

T Mr- ^^Browjierelaiw that An 
tttn Ocjnimkirfi^^ riding 

m. n. I 


out of Sintitlt, Mr.lIi^ne-tiioChap- 
laiit, informed him thit die etaiion 
«w> in great dander nrani the nuniher 
in the Hemnt, and 
that Dome Beropcana miglit be 
•ent up for ite protection. The 
(ieuerai udd that he oould not apare 
aiw. “ What« then, are the laduw to 
dor' aaited the Chaplain. *' The 
beet they can,” waa the anawer. 
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1S67. upon other grounds, as it was hard to say how the 
siege train could be escorted safely to Umballah. It 
was of the highest importance, at this time, that the 
European troops should be exposed as little as pos- 
sible to the blazing heats of the summer sun. It was 
the sultriest season of the year, and cholera was 
already threatening our camp. The regiment of 
hardy Goorkahs, of whoso loyalty there had been no 
previous doubt, were just the men for the work; and 
now their services were lost to us for a while. There 
was nothing, therefore, left but a resort to Ilindos- 
tance troops of doubtful fidelity, or to a contingent 
force supplied by a friendly Native chief. Mean- 
while there was groat activity in the magazine of 
Phillour. Day and night our troops, under Lii'U- 
tenant Griffith, Commissary of Ordnance, toihul on 
incessantly to prepare the siege train and to supply 
ammunition of all kinds for the advancing army. A 
day, even an hour, lost, might have bcenfatad; for 
the Sutlej was rising, and the bridge of boats, by 
which the Train was to cross the river, might have 
been swept away before our preparations wore com- 
plete. 

titt Depart- But there were worse perplexities even than these. 

The elahorate organisation of the army which Anson 
commanded was found to bo a burden and an oncum- 
brancD. The Chiefs of all tlio Staff-departments 
of the Army were at his elbow. They were ne<!t«»iirily 
men of large experience, selected for their approved 
ability and extensive knowledge ; and it was right that 
he should consult them. But Departments are ever 
slow to move — over encumbered with a sense of 
r^nipojttsibility, which presses upon them with the 
force of paralysis. These Indian Military 
the best possible Departments in 
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time of peace. They had immense masses of corre- 1857. 
spondence written np and endorsed with the most 
praiseworthy punctuality and precision. They were 
always prepared with a precedent ; always I'cady to 
check an irregularity, and to chastise an over-zealous 
public servant not moving in the strictest grooves of 
Routine. It was, indeed, their especial function to 
suppress what they regarded as the superfluous acti- 
vities of individual men ; and individual men never 
did great things until they got fairly out of the I’cach 
of the Departments. They were nominally War 
Departments, There would have been no need of 
such Departments if war had been abolished from off 
the face of the land. But it was the speciality of 
these War Departments that they were never pre- 
pared for war. Surrounded as we were, within and 
without, with hostile populations, and living in a 
chronic state of danger from a multiplicity of causes, 
we yet were fully prepared for almost anything in 
the world but fighting. Without long delay we could 
place ourselves in neither a defensive nor an offen- 
sive attitude. We could “ stand fast” as well as any 
nation in the world, but there was never any facility 
of moving. As soon as over there came a necessity 
for aetion, it was found that action was impc^tiible. 

The Adjutant- General, the Quartermaster-General, 
the Commissary-General, the Chief of the Army 
Medical Department, each had his own speddt reason 
to gi^e why the “thing” was “impossible,-^ No 
ammunition — ^no carriages-HQO ho8|^tal stores — ^no 
doolies for the sick and woufldsd- % bead of a 
Department^ indeed, bad bis own pai^oular protest 
to fling in the £see of tbo Oomtnander-in-Ohief. 

was bis. motto. It was the custom 
of jOepavtatenta It was the rule of the Service. No 
^ 1 2 
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one wasf at all asliamed_^of it. It had come down by 
official inheritance from one to the other, and the 
Chief of the Department merely walked in the plea- 
sant paths which, years before, as a Deputy Assistant, 
he had trodden under some defunct Chief of pious 
memory. In a word, it was the system. Every now 
and then, some seer like Henry Lawrence rose up to 
protest against it. And when, in the plain language 
of common sense, the truth was laid bare to the 
public, some cried, “ How true !” but the many smiled 
incredulously, and denounced the writer as an 
alarmist. And so General Anson, having found 
things in that normal state of unpreparedness in 
wlu<jh his prodece.ssors liad delighted, liad followed 
in their footsteps, nothing doubting, until suddenly 
brought face to face with a dire necessity, he found 
that everything was in its wrong place. The stonn- 
signals were up, but the life-boat was in the church- 
steeple, and no one could find the keys of the 
church.* 

It was not strange, therefore, that Anson felt it 
would not bo prudent, with the means then at his 
disposal, to risk “an cntcriirise on Ddhi.” “It 
becomes now a matter for your consideration,” he 
wrote to Sir John Tjawrcnco on the 17th, “ whether 
it would bo prudent to risk the small European 
force we have here in an enterprise on Delhi. I 
think not. It is wholly, in ttiy opinion, insufficient 
for the purpose. The walls eoidd* of course, be 

* .Ou the ISth of Mey Omcwal emmunltieu, uul their vtfgoiui at 
wvote (ton Unbaltab, aay» IiO<MUanab>-tevett daye* bffi Oom< 
"'And nowlhiiStluqr [the Bu. mkeeritttwHhotttauffeieiateiimiwHi 
Wm >11^^ m at baud. This ia the boaatodinaiaa 

mhiM Uwta iritnottt affimtmiuon, Army, and this u the fom' with 
t»fiity Rinadt wbtcdi the oiyilisiui vouid hare u> 
tt Ha»e Atttl- go to Dothl’*»*«CoinparD alto letter 
a» neerre tittoied in the text, page 106 . 
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battered down with heavy guns. The entrance 1857. 

might be opened, and little resistance offered. But 
so few men in a great city, with such narrow 
streets, and an immense armed population, who 
knew every turn and corner of them, would, it 
appears to mo, be in a very dangerous position, and 
if six or seven hundred were disabled, what would 
remain? Could we hold it with the whole country 
around against us ? Could we either stay in or out 
of it ? My own view of the state of things now is, 
that by carefully collecting our resources, having got 
rid of the bad materials which we cannot trust, and 
having supplied their places with others of a better 
sort, it would not be very long before wo could pro- 
ceed without a chance of failure, in whatever direc- 
tion we might please. Your telegraphic message in- 
forming me of the measures which you have tnktiii to 
raise fresh troops confirms me in this ()i)inion. I must 
add, also, that this is now the opinion of all Iku’c 
whom I have consulted upon it — the Major-Ceneral 
and Brigadier, the Adjutant- Gontwul, Quarter-niaster- 
Gcnoral, and Commissary-General. I’lnj latter Ims, 
however, offered a positive impediment to it, in tlui 
impossibility of providing what would be necessary 
for such an advance under from sixteen to twenty 
days. I thought it could have been done in less ; 
but that was before I had seen Colonel Thomson. 

Indeed, it is very little more than forty-eight hours 
since I came here, and every turn produces aiome- 
thing which may alter a previous opinion.”* 

* Tbs views of Qenenl Aiuon at vna ooe strougb oppoood tb tbo 
tbie time ue thus stetw); in «ii un- ixtphliur at the moment, lie- 
published memoir b; Ooloitel B«ra ogmlaing, as all oouremant with 
from whhA other quotUdotts nttUtai7 affitin oould not fail to do. 
wiU be made > ** It is giauoraU}' tin- that strstai^ly oonsiderad the posU 
denteod uMt wMoh re- lion of a weak foroe at I>eUii must 

OOnawwded itwf mat ifo hib mind if not ulterb’i^e, yet of extreme 
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But these doubts were but of brief duration. Let 
Adjutants-Gcneral, and Quarter-maaters-General, and 
Commissaries-General suggest what difficulties they 
might, there were other powers, to North and South, 
in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, was an 
offence and an abomination. Lord Canning, from 
Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the Punjab, 
flashed to the Head Quarters of the Army emphatic 
messages, urging Anson to move on Delhi, with such 
force as he could gather; and followed up their 
eager telegrams with letters scarcely less eager. The 
Governor- General, to whom Anson had not commu- 
nicated the views which ho had expressed in the pre- 
ceding letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Pun- 
jal), was overjoyed by the thought that there was so 
much activity at Head-Quarter, s. Encoui'aged by 
tile earlier letters of the Militaiy Chief, and still more 
by a moBsago ho had received from Mr. Colvin, at 
Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that ho learnt the good news “with intense plea- 
sure.” “ For,” he added, “ I doubted whether you 
would bo able to collect so strong a body of troops 
in the time. I cannot doubt that it will now prove 
amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you for 
enabling mo to feel confident on this point. An utt- 
successM demonstration against p^hi, or even any 
appearance of delay In proceeding to act^ when once 
our force is on the spot, would hav# a most injurious 
effect — I mean in Bengal generally. Every station 


duum, lio 1« bsUeved to liare «lvo> 
WbM dt» vitbdmvtl M tlu> nnull 
iual {MdatMt ditBofiMtttft ion 
Xht^itA dto oomseoMdoift of th« 


pormltMng tihe Aro of rorpU to bum 

u fieioelf M It ittl^ Uto 

UmiU iRwatod, to oheek it* u>rawl 
boroad titsm o» tbe uortbvmt 
VKtnato^ to nrowied to ({Uiwli It 
wiw n^oHU Amt vtuld mako me 
tsiu* VmiXiitigi Mmoir 
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and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and any- ifi57. 
thing in the nature of a check would give confidence 
to the disaffected regiments, which might lead to 
something worse than the hori'ors of Delhi. Allahabad, 

Benares, Oudh (except Lucknow, which 1 believe to 
be safe), and a host of places of less imj)ortancc where 
Native troops are alone, will continue to be a soiiwie 
of much anxiety until Delhi is disposed of. It is for 
this that I have telegraphed to you to make us short 
work as possible of the rebels, who hnv'o coo])ed them- 
selves up there, and whom you cannot crusli too re- 
morselessly. I should rejoice to hear that there had 
been no holding our men, and that the vengeance 
had been terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing his gra- Cerrwftona- 
titude to 4'iaon, Sir John La^vrenco, who was nearer 
the scene of action, and in closer communication witlinwe** 
the Commandor-iu-Ohief, knowing better wliat were 
the prevailing counsels at Head (iuarters, was urgent 
in his remonstrances against delay, lie knew the 
temper of the peo])lc well; and nothing was clearer 
to the eye of his experience than that, in the con- 
juncture which had arisen, it was nceosHury above all 
things to maintain an appearance of successful ac- 
tivity. Any scmhlanc(j of paralysis at such a . time 
must, he knew, be fatal to us. At such periof)^ the 
Natives of India wait and watch. It is in Oinijfennity 
with the genius of a people, equally tin^ i^4 
stitious, to be worshippers of eiKScm Law- 

rence knew well that if any time the ^Sngitish in 
India should betray symfitoitjui of h^Fesqlution in the 
face of danger, tWhiond^ nh4 letu of thousancls, 
believing that the day of our supremacy is post, 

VOhld first fall away flfom, and thii»;?ise agmnst their 
maetetSt But wo had reached an epoch in the 
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History of our great Indian Empire at •\vluc.h the 
impression of our coming fall was strong(!r than it 
had ever hcen before, and there were those who, on 
tlic first sign of weakness in our camp, would have 
pointed cxultingly to the beginning of the end. It 
wjis not a time, indeed, to calculate military means 
and resources, or to regard strategical principle.s in 
the conduct of our armies ; but simply to move and 
strike — to move somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous 
a(!tion that the counsels of Jolm Lawrciu^c ever 
pointed — not to any particular line of procedure to 
be dietatc.d to the Military dhief. “ I do not myself," 
he wrote to Anson, on the 21fit of May, “ think that 
th(! country anywhen* is against us — certainly not 
from here, to within a few mihjs of Delhi. I served 
for lujarly thirteen yearn in D<!lhi, and know the 
people well. My belief is, that with good manage- 
ment on the part of the (livil ofiieers, it would open 
its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceiv64hat the mutineers can hold 
and defend it Still, I admit that on military prin- 
ciples, in the present state of affairs, it may not be 
expedient to advance on Delhi ; certainly not until 
the Meerut force is prepared to attt, which it can only 
bo when 8<jt free. Once relievo Meerut, and give 
confidence to the countiy, no diiSculty regarding 
carriage can occur. By good arrangements tho 
owners will come forward, but in any cose it can be 
coUeoted- From Meerut you will Tbe able to fov)» a ; 
Boitod judgment on tho course to bo If 

tlie country lower down be duiti)rbod» and $e^ye 
,1^ lintmed, I concave it would ;be b paroasoiint 

tuliovb:e«i^ and dis- 
'the otW. 
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hand, all wci’c safe, it would he a question whether 
you should consolidate your resources there, or 
march on Dellii. I think it must bo allowed that 
our European troops are not placed at this or that 
station simply to hold' it, but to he ready to move 
wherever they may he requir<‘d. Saliihrious and 
centrical points for their location were selected; hut 
so long as wo maintain our jn’estigo. and keep the 
country quiet, it cannot signify how many canton- 
ments we ahundon. But this w<^ cannot do, if we 
allow two or three Native corps to (dicckmutc large, 
bodies of Europeans. It will then ho a mere, ques- 
tion of time, by slow d(;gre.e.s, hut of a c(‘rtainty the 
Native troops must dt'Stroy u.s. We are doing all 
wo can to strengthen ourselves, and to reinforce you, 
cither by direct or indirect means.* But onn yoiir 
Excellency suppose for one jnoment that the Irregu- 
lar troops Avill remaiu stamieh, if tluiy see, our Euro- 
pean soldici’s cooped up iu their cautojune.nts, tatnely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Kxticlleney 
remarks that wo must carefully collect our resources ; 
but what arc these resounses, hut our Europe4«i 
soldiers, our gums, and our matdriel: these arc all 
ready at hand, and only require to he handled wisely 
and vigorously to produce great results. Wo have 
money also, and the control of the country. Bat if 
disaffection spread, insurrection will follofw, and we 
shall then neither bo able to collect the revenue, 
nor procure supplies.” “ Pray,” ho oontinned, “ only 
reflect oil the whole history Of Indi^ Where have 
we failed, when wo acted vig^naly f Where hayo 
we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Olive, with twelve hundred fought at P^soy iu 

* Tti* b (d b« andimtboi iw tiMxiag to the mouaru Ukeu in tUo 

Fa4w> 
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18S7. opposition to the advice of his leading of&cers, heat 
May. forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Mon- 
son retreated from the Chumbul, and before he 
gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Caubul catastrophe. It 
might have been averted by resolute and bold action. 
The IiTcgulars of the Army, the Kuzzilbashes, in 
short our friends, of whom we had many, only left 
ns when they found we were not true to ourselves. 
How can it bo supposed that strangers and merce- 
naries will sacrifice everything for us ? There is a 
point up to which they will stand by us, for they know 
that we have always been eventually successful, and 
that we are good masters ; l)ut go beyond this point, 
and every man will look to his immediate benefit, 
his pr(!S(Uit safety. The Bunjub Irregulars ai'e march- 
ing down in the highest spirits, proud to bo trusted, 
and eager tf) show their superiority .over the Itegular 
troops — ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
the Kuropeans. But if, on their arrival, they fiitid 
the Europeans behind breastworks, they will begin 
to think that the game is up. llecollect that all this 
time, while wo are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are writing to, and visiting, every canton- 
mont. ... I cannot comprehend what the Commis- 
sariat can mean by requiring from sbeteon to twenty 
days to procure provisions, I am pemnaded that all 
you can require to take with you must bo pro- 
curable in two or throe. We have had an extra- 
ordinary good harvest, and supplies must Im 
^t b^wcen (Imballah and Meerut. The greats 
po^bn of the countary. is well cultlvfrtedi wo are 
ai^idibgp qm^ troops in bvory direction without 
' traotS''whioE ore eomparidvdly; desert. 

' Maharajah of Putteoalo, 
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and Rajali of Jhccnd, and the country generally, for 
they have shown cvid<;nct‘ of being on our side, but 
utterly to distrust the regular Sepoys. I would s])are 
no expense to carry every European soldier — at any 
rate, to carry every other one. By alternately march- 
ing and riding, their strength and spirits will be 
maintained. We, arc pushing on the (iuides, flic 
Fourth Sikhs, the First and Fourth Jbinjab regi- 
ments of Infantry, from different parts of the Punjab, 
in thi.s way. If thcr(! is any oUic<n* in the Punjab 
whom your Excellency w’ould wish to have at your 
side, pray don’t hesitate to ajiply for him. There is a 
young officer now at Head Quarters, who, though 
young in years, has seen much service, and proved 
hims^ an excellent soldier. I allude to Oaptiun 
Norman, of the Adjutant-General’s office. Sir Colin 
Camphcll had the highest opinion of his judgment; 
and when he left Peshaivur it was eonsiderwl u 
public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and itogency of this uo 
doubt can be entei'taiiiwl. It was the right language 
for the crisis — rough, ready, ami sti'aiglit to the 
point. The great l*unjub (Jornmissioner, with his 
loins girt about, eager for the encounter, im|)iiticnt 
to strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allow- 
ances or to weigh nice phrases of courteous discounso* 
But, in what he wrote, he intended to convoy »o *«■ 
proaches to the Military Chief. It was sitoply Iho 
irr^i^lbie cnthusiasin of a u^turo, ithpiMitait of 
departmental doUyings and regttihtioh 
in its own utter 
Mitynot quite tolerant of the 
hold back by a fear of shrink iiom encoun- 

tering heroic risks- It was not that ho mistrusted 
the man Ajq^u, hut that lie mistmte^ all the cum- 
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18S7. brous machinery of the Head-Quarters Dcpartracnta, 
May. -vyrhich iiever had been found ripe for suclden action — 
never had improvised an expedition or precipitated 
an enterprise, ever since Departments were created — 
though, in truth, he could not see that in the ma- 
chinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
prompt action. “ I should greatly regret,” he wrote 
two days ' afterwards, “if any message or letter of 
mine should annoy you. I have written warmly 
and strongly in favour of an advance, because I felt 
assured that such was the true policy. However 
much WG may l>c taken by surprise, our military 
organisation admits of proTnpt action. The country 
is almost sure to be with us, if it were only that we 
save them from trouble; and this will more espe- 
cially bo the case in an affair like the i)reseut, when 
wo have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The 
Coramisaariat, in such a case, is over the chief 
stumbling-block; and the impediments thrown up 
ore those of which military men take the most, and 
civilians the least, account. Anson was told at Um- 
ballah that they were insuperable. But John Law- 
rence, at Rawul-Pindee, could not recognise the force 
of the obstructive argument. “I cannot compre- 
hend,” he wrote to Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson 
requires so much supplies. To carry so much food 
with the troops is to encumber the column and waste 
our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
four days’ supplies should he taken, but no more, 
My belief is, that ten thousand troops tnight marcii 
aU oyer the North-West, and, provided they paid for 
yrhat they required, no difficulty in obtaining sup- 
be expcneikcedf” It is plain, too, that at 
difficulty was, in the Punjab, 
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held to be a li<fht one, for Lawrence added : “ I still issr. 
think that no real resi-stance at Delhi will be at- 
tempted ; but, of courac, we must first gut the Alcc;rut 
force in order, and, in moving apjainst Delhi, go pre- 
pared to fight. My impression is, that, on the ap- 
proach of our troops, the mutineers will either dis- 
perse, or the i)eople of the city rise and open their 
gates.”* 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the 
that the conjuncture was one in which all rules of Govornmclit. 
warfare must bow their ncck.s to .stern political neces- 
sity, is not very npi)arent ; but if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well that it was his 
duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the 
supreme Civil power; and when he reccive<l an 
emphatic enunciation of the views of the Governor- 
General, he prei)ared to march down upon Delhi. 

“ T regret,” ho wrote to the Governor-General on the 
2 Urd of May, “ that it has not been ]>08.sibl(: to inovtJ 
sooner upon Delhi. The force is so small that it 
must not he frittered away. A' on say in your Tehv 
graphic Message that Delhi must he recoveretl, ‘hut 
[the operations] to i>e undertaken by a strong British 
force.’ There is not this in the country. We have 
collected all within reach. I vtuiture to say that net 
an hour has been lost, and that the movement of the 
troops from llmballah will have bc;cn accomplished, in 
ft space of time which was not conslderod pcMsihlo oh 
iny arrival here." And ho eonclttded his lettoir by 

* lu ft nrevbuM lotbr (Uaj SU om IwnootiL in »' go^ pAUMt wM 
Xavrence Itod wrilta t '* At K)a]tu ' msm » tMr bm, tAd 

thd Sepojs tittve murd«r«il tlu(ir,oS- Jogunt eojnruldit nt ■!a«, 

«>,« anti taken our gnwi, but eren liaVu taidoai nbno tnyttiilagr m mu. 
thow Ihay did wit ataud. Su »««»- tlneei# tlinjr oantwt fight— tbry will 
bur of ttnoA otn fime a moderata faodjr bsim, de«(f ojr, aud ma«sacr«, bui not 
ftf ight** 

fern, m» wbus ^btlng mdar our 
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1857. saying: “I should be glad to know whether you 
consider the Force with which I propose to attack 
Delhi sufficient — and, namely, ‘ a strong British 
WAy 23. Force.’ ” He had by this time clearly calculated his 
available strength for the great enterprise before him 
— and it was this, as detailed in a letter which he 
wrote to General Hewitt at Meerut ; “ The force from 
Umballah consists of the Ninth Lancers, one squadron 
of the Fourth Lancers, Her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth 
Foot, First European Regiment, Second European 
Regiment, Sixtieth Native Infantry, two troops of 
Horse Artillery. They arc formed into two small 
brigadc.s. Brigadier Halifax commands the fii‘st. . . 
Brigadier Jones the second brigade. Four companies 
of the First Fusileers, one squadron of Ninth Lancers, 
two guns. Horse Artillery, were moved to Kurnaul 
on the 17th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 
of the First Fusileers followed on the 2l6t. Her 
Miyesty’s Seventy-fifth Foot and Sixtieth Regiment 
of Native Infantry marched on the 22nd. One 
squadron Ninth Lancers and four guns will march on 
the 24th or 25th, The above will be at Kumaul on 
the 28th. The Second Europeans, third troop thii^ 
brigade of Horse Artillery will probably follow on the 
26th. The whole will be at Kurnaul on the SOfch. 
I propose then to advance with the column towards 
Delhi on the Ist, and be opposite to Baghput on the 
5th. At this place I should wish to bo joined by the 
force from Meerut. To reach it four days may be cal- 
culated on.” “A small siege train,” he added, “has 
left Loodianah, and is expected hero on the 26th. It 
will require eleven days to get it to Delhi. It may 
joitt us at Baghput on or about the 6th, the day aft^ 
i^ I haiTO named for the junction of your force, I 
your supplying at least one hundred and 
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twenty Artillerymen to work it. You will bring, 
besides, according to statement I’eceived, two squad- 
rons of Carabineers, a wing of the Sixtieth Hides, 
one light field battery, one troop of IIoi’so Artillery, 
and any Sappers you can depend upon, and of course 
the non-commissioned European officers belonging to 
them.” 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Umballah, T.(r>rd 
Canning was telegi*a])hing a message to him, through 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, announcing this ra- 
inforcements -which were expected at Calcutta, and 
adding that iwerything depended “ upon disposing 
speedily of Delhi, and making u teiTil)le example. No 
amount of seven-ity can be too great. I will support 
you in any dogreuj of it.” Th(n*e was nothing uncer- 
tain in this sound. But it is clear that the Governor- 
General, in his eagerness to strikes a sudden anil a 
heavy blow at the eiunny, very much uiuhir-rated the 
military difficulties with which Anson was called upon 
to contend, aiid belhived ovcrmueli in the facile e.xeeii- 
tion of the impossible j for, on the 81st of May, lie 
telegraphed again to the Oommandcr-in-Ohief, saying: 
“I have heard to-day that you do not expect to b« 
before Ddhi till the 9th (Juno). In the mean time 
Cawnporo and Lucknow are severely pressed, and 
the country between Delhi and Cawnpor© is jmssing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the iitmiotift 
importance to prevent this, and to relieve Oawnpoite. 
But rapid action will do it Your force of Altillery 
will enable you to dispose of Ddhi witji Certainly. I 
therefore beg that you will detach oaC European In- 
fantry Itogiment and a small , force Cjf European 
Qavairy to the south of DelhV without keeping them 
% Cp^Miotts that Aiighur imay be re- 

relieved immodiatoly. It is 
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impossible to overrate the importance of showing 
European troops between Delhi and Cawnporc, Luck- 
now and Allahabad, depend upon it.” 

It is easy to conceive what would have been the 
perplexity in General Anson’s mind, if he had re- 
ceived these instructions. The recovery of Delhi 
seemed to be an ent(;rprise beyond the reach of the 
slender means at his disposal ; but he was expccttal 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the 
straits of his weakness to display strength on an ex- 
tensive field of action. The Army was already on its 
way to Delhi. For whilst the Military Departments 
were ]>fotesting their inability to move the Army, the 
Civilian.s at Umballah — oHiciully the Commissioner 
of the Ois-Sutlej St,at(*.s, anil the Deinify ('ommi.s- 
siomir of the district, individually Mr. George Barnes 
and Mr. Douglas Forsyth were ]>utting forth their 
strength, moving all the agents beneath them, and 
employing the influernso wliich their position had 
given them among the people to accomplish promptly 
and cflectujilly tlie great object now to be attained. 
It little mattered if, at sucli a time, the ordinary 
oivil business wore temporarily suspended. It be- 
hoved, at such u moment, every man to bo njorc or 
loss a «<ddicr. So the civil olHccrs, not only at Um- 
bulluli, but all around it, in the important country 
between the tiunma and the Sutlej, "vt'ent to work 
right manfully In aid of the military authorities; 
collected carts, collected cattle, ‘collected coolies, and 
brought together and stored in Umballah large sup- 
of gifttin for the army.* And this, too, in tlio 


* Ifr. BfttiMtt, in ht» oiDciftl re- nrtuie in tlio want of oarriages. Ttio 
iuM dMt, A* aoon bqnity-Oommlwan CtettBirai having 
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face of (lifiiculties and impedhnont.s which would 1S67. 
liuvo dismayed and obstructed less earnest ^v(il•knlen ; 
for ever, after the fashion of their kind, Natives <)£ 
all elasHos stood aloof, waiting and watching the issue 
of events; from tin* eai)itaHst to the coolie all shrunk 
alike from remloring active assistance to those whose 
power might be 8W<jpt away in a <lay. 

Tliure Avere other Im[)ortant servi<’es, which at t his 

time the civil oliicers j’ciidered to tlicir country • 

doing, indeed, that without which all clsi* wfuild have 

bet'll in vain. In tlie country between fln! rliimna 

ami the Sutlej were the great chiefs of what wtire 

known as the ‘‘ Protected Sikh States.” Tliese states, 

at the commeneemeiit «»1' the century, we Imd rescued 

by <iur interference from the grasp tif Uunjeet Singh, 

and ever since tlu' tinn^ when the Kajah of Piiteeninh 

[thiced in tlio hands of young t'luirlcs Metcalfe tlie 

keys of his fort, and said tiait all he jMW-ic-ss***! was at 

the. service of the Urittsli (Jovernmciil, those chiefs, 

secure ill the |tosscs.sion of their rights, hail been true 

to the Knglish alliance. They had survived the ruin 

of the f)Id Sikh Kmpire, and were grateful to us for 

the protect ioii wiiich we had atforded ami the imh*- 

iKiudcnce which wa liiul prt'served. 'rhem are kcu- 

Bons in the lives of ull nations, when faith is weak au«l 

temptation is strong, and, for u little space, the Ciiti> 

Sutlej chiefs, when the clouds of our drat trouble were 

lowering over us, may have been beset with floabta 

and perplexities and fears of siding with tiie weaker 

party. Their Iicsitution, howovtir, wiw short-lived. 

* 

tlis ihimiuid. Al I'lnlMkllsit timnt Jut* . lamiimJ mrin, two Ibmmui 
(trerlwratotltDoult/tofuDuklidskta nuneH <uul two tnouwuul coolio. 
rtf tuty kind, ttut mts iKibis Uf * vWy wm niiiriu uwi* to the (loromWwtrial. 
inferior deeorintion *, bwaver, Mitni Betwrimenti tltirtyUtouRttul iiuuimlit 

they tom, tttoy.hiwl to b<* iwwiied of snUB wwo likuwJw) eulliiclml tuui 
Into, teririoe, mil in tbo eonrwof n etoMi for (iia Anuy in thu town of 
vitMc, tfao tttmoot exwtiottO, UmbAfieh.” 

VOL It U 
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The Dxeellcnt tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took 
upon himself the responsibility of calling upon the 
Maharajah of Puteealah for assistance, smoothed 
down the apprehensions of that chief, and he took 
his course manfully and consistently, never swerving 
from the straight path of his duty. The chiefs of 
Jhcend and Nabha followed his example, and were 
equally true to the British alliance.* It was of the 
utmost importance, at that time, that the road frojn 
TJmballah to Kurnaul should be kept open; for it 
was to the latter place — once a flourishing military 
cantonment, but at the time of which I am writing 
deserted and decayed — ^that the troops from Umballali 
were now marching j and there the fugitiv(;s from 
Delhi had mostly assembled, and sometliing of an 
attempt had been made to re-establish the .shattcn'cd 
edifice of British authority upon a fragment of the 
ruins of Delhi.f Above all, to hold Kurnaul was to 
keep open the communications between Umballah 
and Meerut, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two points. Happily for us, in 
this juncture the Newab of Kurnaul, a Mahomedan 


* Soo Kx, Bamoa’s roprt “The 
first; object; was to jirovido for tlic 
safety of the Grand Trunk Hoad and 
tlio two stations of Timuosur and 
Loodhianah, ■which wero without re- 
liable troops. I accordingly direotod 
the Bajah of Jhcond to proceed to 
Kurnaul wiiJi all his availahlo force. 
The Maharajah of rutocalah, at my 
rcrpiost, sent a (Iciachmont of all 
arms, and throe guns, uiulor his 
brother, to Thanesur on the Qruud 
Trunk lload bctwemi Umballah and 
Kurnaul. The liajab of Nahha and 
tiie Newab of Malair Koiola wore 
3fWttsiUd to march with their men 
to Xibodbiamiht mi ttie Eajah of T'u- 
WM dosired to plaoo him- 
M wtottob Dtdm of the Deputy 


Commissioner of Ifcror.cpore. Thus 
all points of the main liuo of road 
■wove Bocured, and the Ilajah of 
Jhconrl was also instruotmi to colleoi 
su])ptica and carriages for the fttild 
fotoo> to protect the statical of Kur- 
naul» &e.” It should be aciriod that 
Bir John Lawrejioo had teh-graphod 
onthorjth to ** get the Malmrujah 
of Butooslah to send one regiment 
to Thanesur and atioihor to Jiood- 
liinuali.** The policy from the first 
was to trust the great Cht-Btibtej 
Oliiefa. See also note In the Ap- 
pendix. 

t Brigadier Graves and MV. Ixj 
Bfts, who had offeotod thdr cMK^npe 
from Delhi, were the tttt>roatmtatktja 
of the military and oiru authority, 
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nobleman and land-owner oi* lar^e infhiiaKa! in that 
part of the country, threw tlie wei/iht of h'n pcprional 
power into the scales on our side This, dmibth'ss, 
was j^rciit help to us; and when tin; dlu.end Ihijuh 
sent dowt» his troops to Knrnunl, the dnn^or of a 
^Tcncral rising of the mixed jjopuhition of that piirtp 
of the country hud pasMfd away. 'I'lie ( 'ontiiigent 
arrived on tlie night of ilie l>'ih. ami on tin! follosving 
morning the first detachment, of ICuropeans man-lied 
into tlu! cantoninent.f Mt-iiiiwliile, the I’lifeealali 
llajah was mretipying 'riiiiney.-ur, on the great hi;.'h 
road between Ihuhallah ami Knrmiiil, ,tml thu.s the, 
eommunication Inttween tliese. two im|»«»rtant [loiiits 
wiis fully secured. 

At the distance of a few miles from t.h(,! stathm 
of Kurnaul lies the town of l* 5 ini)*i(f, a place fam<4iis 
in Indian annals; for there, on the iietglihtmrlng 
plain, had great armies eontemled, and tlirie*; with 
tremendoiiH carnage the destinies of India, had hi i-n 
decided on its hutth’-fielfls, At this point tlie bulk 
of thedheeiul (Jontingent was now posted, ami as fresh 
detachments ol the artiiy from I'lnballah maw-had 
into Kurnaul, the advamsetl guard pushed ou to 
Paniput, where it was jiresisilly joined by tl«! rear 
companies of the Fttsileers, tavo more sijumlnms t*f 
the Lancer ntgiment, and four guns. 'I'he KurojHtans, 
weakened though they were by the burnhjg of 
May, were eager for the conflieb hud alrii^y tlihro 
had grown up amongst them that intemio hatred of the 

^ Mr. Haikpji lu liU ** N(rt*v» I l«iv» AitAM to tlirfjir (n «iy Itl- 

on tlui Ilovolt/^ that ** WJion we toi with yonrn* My wwonl, tay 
no mHltiiry fore** jComnttl# end niirf my nre nfc your tlm- 

ntt men wntolmd nn%Iot4«)y Ute eon** 

(iuat of oeoit locul ebieC fbe Notreb f Tkb mivHtirmd defufbinpni rr»u- 
of Kumnnl went to Ur, ItO Iki ntti nlutoii of tour fif ihv Kin*! 

bim toituifoltowiitg eifemitf I'ueUoorH^ two llorMt) Arllllory koois 
* I bive upent n ete^bbms uiutbt Andnednadrou of tbo Minth tmuct rti, 
in ttmdiliiiiigr m Um ibUt of ol^ \ 

m2 
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Native races whicli afterwards bore such bitter fruit, 
for even then they wore beginning to see before them 
evidences of the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

"With the last of the European Regiments General 
Anson left Umballah, on the 25th of May ; and, on 
the 2Gth, he was lying at Kurnaul, helpless and 
hopeless, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonies 
of the great pest of the country. On the following 
day. Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little 
after midnight, just in time, as he said, to receive 
the dying farewell of his chief. Anson was all but 
gone; but he recognised his friend, and, in a faint 
voice, articulated : “ Barnard, I leave you the com- 
mand. You will say how anxious I have been to do 
my duty. I cannot recover. May success attend 
you. God bless you. Good-bye.”* And another 
hour had not spent itself before General George 
Anson had passed beyond the reach of all human 
praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief-Commander had filled him.witli 
mental anxiety, which had increased the depressing 
influences of ovcr-futiguc and exposure to the cli- 
mate in tlio most trying season of the year. He hud 
evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
hLs men, and ho was one of the first to be struck, 
down by the fiery blasts of the Indian summer, ife 
AViis a brave soldier and an honest gentleman ; and 
another brave .soldier and honest gentleman, whilst 
the corpse lay urd)uried in the next room, wrote a 
letter, saying: “I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an officer, who, at all events, came to 
this country with the presf.igo of recent service with 
him, that not an hour 1ms been lost in getting the 

* Ijettn «f Bit n. 'Bftnmril tn oud km. nn tlu) S7t.h; at 3. IS im 
Bir OiwclM Torka Ms; 87, '1BS7. brcnthml Ijig laitt.'* Gliolomvru tlio 
"Tiik,*’ w tM*, * WM it immediatu cuuso of Itw doatli. 
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small force now advanced as far as Paniput, and I 
hope to keep pushing on, as fast as T can g<.‘t tliom 
up, on Delhi. The day I hoard oi’ the disaster at 
Delhi — which at Umhallah preceded any nc.eouiit 
from Meerut. — I immediately dcsi>atcii(‘d my sf)n, who 
rode to Simlah during the night to warn the (^)m- 
mand(tr-in-Chief, and liring him down. He has him- 
self detailed all his movements to you, and I eanuui, 
hut entertain hope, had lu* lived, you w<»uld have 
taken a difrereut view of his (;i»nduef, and not attri- 
hut<'.d any want, of energy to him. Whatever might 
have hceu a<romi»li.slie(l iiy an immediate rush from 
Meerut could not he expeeted from rmhalhih. The 
European tro<>p.s w<‘re all in, the Hills, Nothing hut 
tiireo regiments of Native troops and some Artillery 
Europeans wen* at tla* hitter place; and when the 
Ifegiments on the. Hills were a.ssemhled, the tlmieral 
was met hy protests against his advaiiee hy the 
leading Staff and Medical ( HHeers of his Army. 'I’tie 
(lommissarlat deelared their utter iiiahilify to move 
the froops; tin*. Mialieal ini'ii repreHcnied theirs to 
proviile the rennisite attendiuits and hearers. Still 
mutters went on. Troops wi>re moved as fast, us 
could he done, ami arrimgenwmts mad<; to meet the 
ditlieulty of hearers, Ammunition had to l»e pro- 
cured from Plnllour, lor the men laid not twinity 
rounds in their pourdies, and nom^ in stoiN! ; and tlas 
Artillery were ine0ieient, as Iheir reserve waggons 
were all «t Loodhiimnlt. It is only this day that I 
expect the necessary supply of ammunition to arrive 
at Umhallah. I have rietei^ninisl (I say /, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand mo over 
the eomtnand when I arrived last night) ni>t to wait 
for the siege-train.”* 

* Sir VUiaj hiuruitel to Sir John hawronoB, May i7, IS’t". MS. 
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Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief 
actors, just as the curtain had risen on tlio ^^rent 
drama of British action. "With wliat success Anson 
might have played his distinguished part can now 1><; 
only conjectured. There arc those who iKilievo that 
alike in Avisdoni and integrity he far outshone all Iiis 
colleagues in the Supreme Council, and that when the 
crisis arrived ho took in the situation and measunal 
the work to he done with an accuracy and precision 
whic^li none hoside, soldier or civilian, l)rought to htair 
upon tlu! opening incidents of the War.* Jattle time 
wa.s allowed to him to recover from the first shock of 
the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. 

1 hit it would he unjust to estimati! what he did, or 
what he. wa.s capable of doing, hy the measuring'rod 
of those v'ho, during that eventful fortnight, ludiiived 
that the recovery of Delhi was to be acconipli.shcd by 
the prompt movement of a small and impiM’fectly 
equipped British force. It is not in cotomporary 
utterances that we arc to look for u just verdict. Wo 
must put aside all thought, indeed, of what even the 
wisest and the strongest said in the first paroxysm of 
perplexity, when all men looked to the Chief of the 
Anny to do what then seemed to bo easy, and found 
that it was not done. Ifow difficult it really was will 
presently appear. And though the result of a sudden 

* tluj Hl.fitcjtuiniH of tlic auilior rdjdcting us crude and ridiculoun tlto 
(if till? It. wu« a Hcnt up hy the ocllectivc 

riutuncu pmoiic(i to tiiiffU’ at (loncral wi«tlo»i of CalcuUiu** iliwtory utuy 
Ait^nu ns n nicrc ilarMs (iuartlH^ itol unwillingly accept tluM; hut 
(iMEUTal, nn onu who liud p:aint«l Iuh wlioii it Is Haul that Ocucral Aumni, 
hoHourn at Nrwiufirki'L Hut It m ** wliou hroufcht, in lioth thu Ciiun* 
novcrtluilcjis a fact tlint thiu ILirHc cilh^’ — that jm, the Executive aud 
GcuituI, hy dint of applh'fi. Loj^jblutlvo tu facHi 

tiou and pcnmvcrancc^ tnudo hitum^lf willi jikoi who liaii titadn Icduiatimi 
wf thoroughly a mnutcr of hi« profcfl- for Itidiii tho Htudy of their 
sknii ttmti vliun the rnuHuy broke disiniicccl iUciuall/^otmcmiriothutp 
out; tin drovr up a pkn of being aoiuowlmi Mtarf led by tlm bom* 

wwb Ua snoonasor, u (/rtmvan (b*. neim of ilm as^icrtifun 
Ciirtiod out in all its detail, 
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l)Io\v struck at Delhi might have been successful, it 
is impossible, with our later knowledge of subseijucnt 
events to guide ns, not to believe that in the month 
of 1^1 ay the risk of fiiihire was greater tluin the fair 
prospect of success. j\nd we may be, sure that if 
Anson had iiung himself headlong upon tln! strong- 
hold of the enemy and failed, he would Inive lieen 
stigmatised as a rash and incnpahli*, general, igunraut 
of the tir.st pi’iucipl('s (.)rwar. 

.Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these, 
initial dolay.s and their euu.ses may he accepted as 
sound and just. “ The protracted diday,” he wroh-, 
“ luis been caused, as far as I can gather from private 
letters from General An.son since I last wrote, hy 
>’TOiting for the siege-train, and hy want of carriage, 
for the Europeans. As rcgtirds the siegc-tniin, I 
believe it to have been nu unwise delay, Wc shall 
crush Delhi more easily, of course; hut I do not 
believe that wo should liave been exjiosed to any 
reverse for want of a siege-train, and the time lost 
has cost us dear indeed, As to the carriage and 
Commissariat, it is impossible, in the absence of all 
information, to say how far the diflay was avoidable 
and blameablo. It would hav<i heeu madness to move 
a European force at this season with any defi(!ien(jy 
of carriage (witli cholera, too, unumgst them), but T 
greatly doubt whether General Anson was well sorveal 
in this jnattcr of carriage. From many letters fboin 
Head Quarters which have btten before me, I atu 
satisfied tliat, with the exception of onoyotmg officer,* 
there was not a man on the Army Staff who gavij 
due thought to the political dangers of delay and to 

• It immhI MWfoelT be *i«tl tbst the bw sbundantly JiwUflcd all llie bigh 
effioiw hem indlouM vm Captain, opinions ot hit oiiarad,or lUen enter- 
noff (1809) Oolottoi, Norman, who tainud. 
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18S7. the perils which hung over ns elsewhere ns long ns no 
Mny. inovo was made upon Delhi. With the Stair, the 
Medical Staff e.spceially, nrgniiig the iiwaissify of (■(tiii- 
plcteness, mid none of theta !ip])nrcjitly coiisehms iif 
the immense value of time, it is \’cry prohuhh; that 
time was lost. On this subject you will see n, letter 
from Sir John Lawrence to tlie ('oimnnnder-ia-Ohief, 
It is very earnest and practical, like all that e(nac8 
from him, and I wish with all my heart that, hi* had 
been nearer to Head Quarters. His eonnsds and his 
thorough knowledge of the country would have, lieim 
invaliialdiL You must l)car in mind, however, in 
regard to his estimate of the time ■which .shotdd have 
been sutfie.icnt to put tl>c army in motion, that, a 
great chaiigi! was made in the (Jotnmissuriat three 
years ago, when the Transport (‘stahlishinents were 
given up, and it was determined to trust heuriefonvard 
to hiring beasts for the occasion, Wt.t arts now 
making the first experiment of this change. Kcoiio* 
mically, it was a prudent ontj, tind in times of ordi« 
nary war might work well ; hut I shall Ixs surfirised 
if General Anson were not greatly impeded by it. 
Could it have been foreseen that our next openitions 
would be against our own regiments and subjeefs, no 
sane man would have recommended it.” 

From the death-bod of General Anson Sir Henry 
I’arnard had received his iimtnictions to take (! 0 !U- 
muTul of the Delhi Field Force. And taking that 
command, he cast up at once the diflienlties of his 
position. He thought that if Anson’s death luwl not, 
boon accelerated, Ids last moments had been embit- 
tered, by the reproaches of‘ (lager-mindod. civilians, 
who could not measure military diffleultics as they 
itW by soldiers; and he felt that, in the 
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oxofiUtioTi of his fluty to his rountry, he ini'jht hriiifv is.'7. 
like c(‘iisure iijioii lumsolf. Hci ^vas in a iK)V(il aiul 
wholly umuiticiputcfl position,® und ho felt that, ho 
was expected to do wlmt, Avas iinjiossil)li‘, Ihit. ho 
■wont rt‘.solutely at. the Avork hoforo him ; and fluiip; 
himself into it Avith an amount <»r ouorjiry and ac- 
tivity Avhich OKfrited the admiration and siirpriso f»f 
imich younoev men. Iht determined, on the morniiio 
of the 27th, mot to Avnit for the sief;e-train, but, after 
exchanging his six-poniiders for eiglit-poundcr.s, to 
march on to Delhi, forming ii junction on tin* way 
Avith the Meerut force under JJrigndier Wilson, " So 
long as I cxcrciso any poAver,” ho Avroto to LttAATtmetj 
on the day after Anson’s death, “you may rest assured 
that every energy shall ho devoted to the ohjocts I 
have noAV in vioAv, viz., e.onoeiitrating all the force f 
can collect, at Delhi, scjcuring tini hridgtt jit Dnghput, 
and securing our eommimicatifUiH Avith Mecrtit. For 
tho.se (thjc'.e.tH all Is now in actual motion, ’flm hint 
eolumn lel't llmhalhih last night, and the siege-train 
Avill folloAV under escort, [trovided hy Mr. Ihirnes, I 
have noticed to the (iommissaiaat that, Hupplies aaIII 
be required, and hope that, Avhen within two days’ 
inarch of Delhi, our ]U’eH(‘n(«! may have, the iulluenee 
you anticipate, and you may soon hear of our being 
in possession of the ]»lac(?.” On the 31 st ho wrote 
from (Jurrounda : “ I am preparing with the Com- 
manding Engineer the plan of tho powtlov tf> take up 

» “It iH » novel nosUmn,” Im Imvo *«irfe Wows of reproof,’ bpoaiiHo 
wrote to Sir Jolm Ijfiwrenw,, "fw lio him not tnioted thorn with thn ut- 
iko ofilerr to llnti hinmitlf pieced lit moet Mwitjr and rathor no«j?lit oo- 
who oomwt to tho oountiy propMed ewimi to diespitoo thnn endoBvimr to 
totreatlleermyimhiiiowiMtoinBke eupporl them. Tlmt I Iiavo emh*- 
ovejy idlowiwoc for tho difforono* of voatod to eurtpurt thorn I fully wliuit, 
optwUtutjon t to enoonregio iti putt nud, If n mult, J nmoi hnnr tho 
good deedf wtd honounhle uanm } to bls«no.”“-if A'. OotrnpuatlKim, 
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isrj7. when we reach Delhi, and liopc that no lot or hin- 
drance Avill j)revcnt our being ready to net upon the 
place by the 5th.” 

The force from Uinballah was now in full march 
upon Delhi. The scoi'ching heat of the snminci*, 
which was taking terrible etfect upon the health of 
the European soldiery, forbade much marching in 
the daytime. The fierce sun beat down upon th(! 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary 
sleep, or Yainly courting it, thesre was stillness, almost, 
as of dcatli, in our camp. But with the coolness of 
evening Life returned. The ]a.s.situdci was gone;. Men 
cmcrg(;d from their tents and wort) soon in all tlu; 
bnstU) and jmpanitiou of the coming nnircli. Tlic 
cletir starlit nights arc said to Inive heeii “doruiitins.’'* 
But as the English soldier marched on hfoiciith t'luit 
great calm canopy of heaven, there was witldu him 
the turmoil and the bitterness of an avenging thirst 
for blood. It fared iU with those against whom 
charges wore brought of inflicting injury upon fugi- 
tives from Delhi. Some villagers, believed to bo thus 
guilty, were s^d, tried, condemned, and executed 
amidst every possible indignity that could be put 
upon them by our soldiers under the approving 
smiles of their oflS.ccrs.f And ever ns they marched 
on, there was an eager desire to find criminals and to 
execute judgment upon them; and it was not easy 
for the hands of authority to restrain the retributive 
impulses of our people. 

* Soo tlio " Hiotory of tlio Siege diiriiig tlio fov hour# betvcwi tlioir 
of DoUiiy by Ono ■who Served thoro” iriul uud oweutlonj vem unaiMitmly 
for a very miimatcil acootuit of tlio tormonied by tbo Moldtew* 

^ A *'^*^^*' Sedr, pricked them 

t ” Tlio ilerconoos of tlio men in- their bayonet®, ami foreed them U> 
wwod every day, oftou ventiujr cat cow^t rtoBU, while offleora atmal 
ilialif m tho eamp-aorvont®, many of by approving/ W/w/ow qfiAf* 
whom rad ailray The priionere, 0/ Delhi 
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The clay of action ivas now ii<»t fur cliHtant; anti 
all l)clicvcil that, it would he a day of .signal rcitrihu- -'loy 
tion. “Most of the men,” it has heem said, “helitivcd 
that one battle would decide the fsitcj of the mutinous 
regiments. They would fight in the morning; they 
would drink tlieir grog in Delhi at night.”* Even 
the .sick, in the hospital tents, sat n[i, declared that, 
tlmy were •well, and witli fcs.hle v<nce.s imidored to hci 
discharged that they might he led against the hated 
enemy. But Barnard's force was weak, aJid im- 
patient as were his Iroop.s to pcish forward, it was 
necessary that they should form a junction with 
Wilson’s brigade, which w'as advancing from Meerut, 
on the other side of the river. What that brigade 
had done since the disastrous night of the 10th of 
May must now be briefly related. 

^ “The llibtDry oC tlio Siegu Delhi, hy One who Servuil there/* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


fiiTATE OJ MKEIlUT— THE SAmillS^AND JWTNRTIS— HEPENf'E OP RDOUKlIEl',— 
COLONEIi IlAian SMITH — ^MtmNV OP THE SAPrEllS— MAIUMI W1ES(»N\S 

imiGADB— lUTTfiES OP TIIM inNDUN“~JTTNC!TlO>r WITH lIAUKAiU)— RATTU) 
0]? BlTJlUE-KA-SMltAC— POSITION IJKPOIIK J)ELin, 

On tlic (lay afUfV that diwidlul iiij^ht at ]M<‘(*riif, 
which witruisscd the firat horrors (tf ihe revolt, if. was 
the effort of the authorlticH to coneciiitrah! all the* 
surviving Europeans, and such projiorty us could la*, 
saved, mtliin the English quarte.r of the great Oan- 
tonment. All the outlying picquots and sentries 
were therefore recalled; and all who lived b{!y(»n(l 
the now lino of dcfonco were brought in and lodged 
in a capacious public building used as the Artillery 
School of Instruction, and known as the l)um- 
dumnaa. There also the treasure was brought from 
the Collcctorato, and safely guarded against the 
plunderers, who were roving about the place. For 
the predatory classes were now making high festival, 
the escape.d convicts from the gaols, thoOoojurs from 
the neighbouring villages, aiul all the vile scum and 
refuse of tlio ba/aars were glorying in the great para- 
lysis of authority which had made crime so easy and 
so profitable. From the Cantonment the great har- 
vest pf rapine stretched out into the surrounding 
district. There was no respect of persons, races, or 
creeds. All who hod anything to lose and lacked 
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strength to defend it, were nithlessly desi)oiled by tlic 1857. 
marauders. Traveller.^ wens stoisped on the high- 
way; the mails were jilundered ; ]ious(‘S wei'e foi'eihly 
entensd and saek<!d, and sometimes idl tins imnutes 
Imtchered.* And so entirely hud all semhlance of 
British authority diHa])peare<l, that it M'a.s believed 
that the English in Jlcerut had been slain to u muii.t 
Meanwhile, with tins proverbial rnjsidity of evil 
tidings, news had tnivell(*d up fnnn Delhi, which left 
no doubt of the total defeat of the English, tlw I'l’o- 
clamation of the Padishah, and the concentration of 
the rebel troops, who, it wjis believed, would soon 
return to Meerut with all the immense resources of 
the groat magazine at their command, A»id pre- 
sently fugitives came in with the sad details of 
mutiny and massacre, and exciting narratives of their 
own providential escapes.^ All this increased the 


^ Tttlco th« following ilhiHtrniion 
from Uio Dllicml^ Rqioi't of 
CJoiiimbSKioiier 'VVillmnifi ; “ Ram* 
tlyal, a |iri«oiior confined In I lie C'ivil 
(inol unilnr a dccre.e for iirrenni of 
rent, Imaiciiinl to hln village, H1 k>{‘ 
poor, tluring the Might of the lOth, 
and tho next tlat at da^lireak col- 
Icicted a party ana altftck<jd a luoncy- 
Icntli^rj who had a decree agniufti him, 
and murdered him and »ix of hin 
houfifholi** 

t Beo deaoription of tlio atate of 
M(»crut after the outbreak criven by 
Mitjor G, W, Williama in hin ** Nar- 
rative of Events:*' found the 
wbtde of the station nouth of the 
Nttllali and itegum*H Bridge aban- 
doned* fbr here tiio atorm ihat wa« 
to shake India to its basis first broke 
out, and tho ravages there visiblo 
were, strange to nay* not nooom** 
plishod by bands of ooldieij formid- 
able from their arm» and otsciptine^ 
but mobfl of wretdipd Abbb 
(hundred of whom would hi^ve been 
ibftimtaMc^ eoottorad by a few 
rmmde end tide ta the 

feoe of «n owerwwetting 


force- The (h'licral of Divihum, 
with H(!vcrnl oflicerHj inlmbifcrl one 
of the 11(^40 Artillery liarrucks 
whilM most of ihij rcbitlculM th'cupicd 
tho Field Mngardiic, urnv' imivcrv 
ally known na the far-fuined Ihitn- 
Ihtmiim, an eucloHcd aparo (»f about 
Iwtj hundiH’d ynrdhhfjimrt!, with wulli 
eight find, high, n and four 
bimtiomi at each corner- TIiuh 
sfrcngUioncd, it wuh (Jefoiiaiblu 
agniusi any number of mbblo itmur- 
genfa unprovided with hmvy guiffl 
or morlare* Bu compfctoly Wore the 
mt of the cautonmoiite deeiried* 
that many Nativos believed ttmt 
every European hod been exter- 
minated, Afttt their }mwer being uti- 
eceui mMit woe rMutity eappoeed 
to have been subvertedk^^ 
t .Among thoee who encapml from 
l)elhi| but j^fehed on tho way, mn 
the gmlont leeder of tho little party 
that defended tho great Delhi Ktogu- 
dnoii life itetoatbai Wiltonf^y 
woi murdered, with aoveral com- 
panions, by tho inhabitants of a vil- 
lage near the Uiaduu riven 
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ISS7. general consternation. It was plain now that there 

^’*7' was wide-spread revolt. All civil authority was 

practically suspended; so Martial Law was pro- 
claimed in the joint natnes of General Hewitt and 
Mr. Greathed; and the first who tasted the ready 
justice of the improvised gallows was the hutchor 
from the hassaar, who had hrutally murdered Mrs. 
Chamhors in her house. Hut this seems to have 
been an isolated act of vigour, due rather to the 
energy of an individual than to the joint authority 
from which the edict had proceeded.* 


Tim Snpiim On the HJtli an incident oiicurred which Incrcaficd 
will Miimw. mcinival censternalioii. Sixty niile.s (ruin Mi-erut, 
Oil the hanks of the dumua, lies Iloorkltcc, the Ilead- 
(iuurters of the Engineering wieiUMi of the eonntry. 
7’Iiere the great Thomason College, with its fiiinons 
workshops, was in nil the bustle and animation of its 
varied tneihanical industry. There was the ceiifTe 
of the Irrigation Department, whciuio issued the 
directing authority that controlled the great system 
of Canal Works which watered the thirsty land. 
There, too, was posted the regiment of SapiKirs and 
Minera — ^trained and educated native! military Engi- 
neers under European officers. It was a gmit 
thriving hcc-hive; and tiuit month of May found the 
W'orkers in all their wonted peacieful activity, witli 
plans and projects suited to the iitmospherc of ipaet 
times, and no thought of coming danger to disturb 
the even tenor of daily life, “ Nf> community in 
Ikiri StfllUh, tho world,” wrote one, w'ho may bo said to have been 
the chief of this prosperous colony, “ (.‘ould have beuji 
llvitig in greater security of life anil property,” when 

Me, pftgo 7!). 
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Major Fraser, wlio commanded the Sappers and 1857. 
Miners, retceived an express from tlic General at May. 
JMecrut, ordering him to proceed by forced marches 
to that station, as the Sepoy regiments wore in open 
revolt. When intelligence of this summons reached 
Colonel Baird Smith, he at once suggc.stcd that the 
roghnent should bo despatched by tlu; route of the 
Ganges Canal. To this Fraser readily agreed; aiul 
within six hour.s boats were prepared sufficient for 
the conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment 
mustered only stwon hundred and thirteen, who 
were equipped and ready for the journey, when an- 
other express came ordci’ing two companies to stand 
fast at Koorkhce, for the protection of that place. So 
eventually some five hundred men set out, under 
Fraser, for Meerut. 

Then came to Iloorkhee the news of the Delhi mas- Tlio 'DfifiiHCfi 
Sucre. And as the Sappers were moving down to 
Meerut, Baird Smith was making admiral >lo arrange- 
ments for the defence of the great engineering dep'it, 
in which he took such earnest and loving intere.st. 

Officially, ho wa.s Superiutondent-General of Irriga- 
tion in the North-Wc.stern Provinces; !i most useful 
functionary, great in all the arts of peace, and with 
a reputation which any man might he proud to pos- 
sess. But the man of much science now grew at 
once into the man of war, and Iloorkhco became a 
garrison under his command. Not an hour was losi* 

• " U was at (layhrcftk tlint 1 «!• CommaniUiit ot tlio Sappoffl and 
Rolreil till) first iuUmatiuii of th« Mtaontfhtuirecslvtdauoxnmsfnnn 
Menrut mutiny and mnuaore. When thn Osuoral at Moorat, ordotiiig him 
[. wont to tho jioroli ot my hotrno to to ptoooecd by forood mwohiw to tlwt 
mount my liono for a montlag ride, plooe, 1 inmieidiatcly NUgaostod the 
L found Modlioolt, our goolng^OM OOhm Canal route histooaot forced 
Iirofassor, sitting there, looking ojt. tnaroBee, vhkdi would bare fatigued 
pressed with some pmiiful intoUt, tho num muob, and made tlmni uii- 
ghiuw, and, on my wtUng what the fit torsorrioe.”— if*?. CbrrMjiOMfkam 
moUer was, lie toon told mo that ^ Chf. MM SmilA, 
about on hour bofoie, I'taset, ^ 
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1857. Those indeed were times when to lose an hour might 
M'ly- be to lose everything ; and Baird Smith knew that 
there was no emergency against which he might not 
be called upon to provide. Even the companies of 
Sappers, which had been left for the defence of 
Roorkhce, might soon become a source of infinite 
danger. It was soon settled that the workshops 
should become the citadel, to which women and chil- 
dren might be removed; and there, on the IGth of 
May, all these helpless ones, little less than a hundred* 
in number, were comfortably accommodated in the 
several rooms, whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not 
much greater than that of the women and children ; 
and half of thorn were non-combatants, clerks attached 
to tluj ostablislnnent, and little accustomed to tlu! use 
of arms. The trained soldiers were but about fiftyf 
in munber, with eight or ten good officers; and of 
(hese Baird Smith to(»k the command, telling them 
oft’ into diHerent guards, and organising difFercnt 
departments, so that nothing was omitted or neglected 
that could ad<l to the defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from 
the first, were placed under their officers in chargis of 
the Oollego buildings. Baird Smith had talked to 
some of their leading men, endeavouring to allay the 
obvious excitement among them by friendly, expla- 
nations and assurances ; and after that, ho said, “ I 
could do no more.” Tlie wretched story of the bone- 
dust flour was rife amongst them, and there was a 
VAgue fear, as In other places, of a meditated attack 

• wtsro Oft tlto 88ll» of Mivy May 30tli, lavii that tho tmiftod iml- 

flfty vrwaoiii uia forty-tbrcfl clilldron, dusps wero only about tldrtj. but tbo 
vtMSlding to tlw IfiaiiicMdtloA LUt of numbers girnu In the toxt is on Urn 
' Oarriiiw of that day. auttiority of the nominal toll of the 

. ; » ' k a letter dated irarxlfioti. 
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by the Britisli, taking them by surprise, disarming, ns57. 
and then destroying them. In such a state of feeling ^“7- 
every circumstance of an exceptional character is 
misinterpreted into an indication of otlence, and 
when it was known to the Sappers at Itoorkhee that 
the Sirmoor Battalion — a regiment of (ioorkahs com- 
manded by Major Charles Heid- ■ was coming down 
from Dhera, on its way to ilfeerut,* a terrible sus- 
picion took possession of them ; they believed it was 
a hostile movement against; th(*inselves. ^Vh<*n this 
became known to Baird Smith, he sent an express to 
Reid requesting him not to inarch upon Roorkhee, but 
to make straight for the Canal, and at once to embark 
in the boats that were waiting for liim, Reid grasped 
the position at once, and acted upon the suggetstion. 
Pretending that he had missed his way, he asked for 
a guide to load him straight to the banks of the 
Canal, and .so they marched on to the boats wifliout 
increa.sing the general alarm. And, sai<l Beid, Baird 
Smith “whs right beyond doubt, ami liis good judg- 
ment and forcthouglit may have been — imle.ed, I iV-el 
pretty sure was — the means of saving the place am! 
the lives of the ladies and (•hildri:n.”f 
Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Mutiny oftiu 

HspperH. 

* Immftdialoly ou rcceirinR; itilwl- he luidi*, “ IiutttB norm m tiny moved 
llgcnoc of tliu ntiito of ntTfurn nt on, I oAlInd M|» a oou|i 1() of my men 
Moernt, linird Stniili Imd writtmi to nnd nnkod lliotn wimt tbo mmiMr* 

Meijor Ituid, WAmiiiK liiin timl tdi liAti nnid to them. One litlin mliotr 
serriow wimW mont |»tobAbly bo ws- mpliml, ' Tbty wintod to kr««r If »» 
riuirm At tlml nlnoo, end offvHtig to went Roinf ovnr U} Ifoenit to not 
provide boAts for tite reglmout. A the otult (Sotiv) fvnt ttp eepeohdiy 
(ley or two AftorwAnln the nammotu for the fioorluht by the Oowruor* 
oamefrom ffoad-QuArteni. Oeiiendcthat dio ottoh At Mrvrbt 

f Mnjor Reid 1ia» moonled thit wm notbtnir but ground builockn'’ 
jvmlit he WAA wnberklMT libi fJoor- botteii.’ ‘And vrltnt wai your reply t' 
me— "idmond-eyed TAttArA," a« TMifc«d> aaM/ waa the nimwor, 

Rnird Smith denribed tb«ni-*'A«v»nil * tb« rrginumt waa going wherever 
iih(m,of the SApporA eame from Meerut It waa ordered— we oBey the bugle- 
Aiul eotered into oommunicAtion witli oaII.' *’ 
them. : " I took tw Mtlee ut fireV* 
tor* it. 


K 
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1S57. 
May 15. 


Mftjor Fraser, had marched into Meerut. Not ■with- 
out some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had 
moved do'WTi the great Canal ; hut their behaviour 
had, on the ■whole, been orderly, and ■when, on the 
15th, they arrived at their destination, there was no 
reason to doubt their fidelity. Brought, however, 
into the immediate presence of a largo body of Euro- 
pean troops, who had the blood of their slaughtered 
countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflamnialdc state, which needs only a single spark to 
draw forth the latent fire. It soon fell. It seems 
that the Commandant had promised them that they 
shotdd retain charge of their own ammunition. Ho 
had no inteTition of Itrenking faith with them; but ho 
desired that, for greater security, it should be stored 
in a bomb-proof building, which had been plaoed at 
his dis])Oflal. If the object of this had boon carefully 
explained to the men, they tvould probably have as- 
sontod without a murmur, But when, on the day 
after their arrival, the ammunition was being con- 
voyed to its destination, the Sepoys suspected 
treachery, resented the removal of the magaadne, 
stopped the laden carts, and broke into open mutiny. 
An Afghan Sepoy fired his piece from behind the 
Commandant, and Fraser fell, shot through the back. 
Others fired at Adjutant Mansell, but missed him ; 
and the Native non-commissioned officer ■who was 
in attendance on Fraser was killed in the affray. 
Having done this, the mutineers broke and fled, hut 
their victory was but short-lived. A troop of the Cara- 
hincers and some Horse-Artillery guns were let loose 
upon them. The greater number escaped ; but some 
fifily of the fugitives were overtaken outside canton- 
ments among the sandddlls, and ■were killod. And 
so t3i0 Sappers and Miners, as a regiment, ceased to 
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exist. Two companies, however, which were at. ifir)7. 
work in another part of Meerut, were clisarmetl, IB— at. 

and set to work on the fortification of the l)um- 
Dumma. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Meerut, inactivity at 
The destruction of the Sappenswas, pe.rhaps, regarded 
as a cause of congratulation and a soiirco of confi- 
dence, and as the advancing month brought with it 
no new alarms, and it seemed tlnit the mutineers 
were resolved to concentrate tlieir strength at Delhi, 
and not to emerge tlienco — as j)Cf)ple who.se fighting 
powers were greater behind walls— things hegan 
gradually to assume a cheerful comi>lcxion, and th« 
inmates of the Artillery School ocased to tremble as 
they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph lintj hctwfjon 
Meerut and Agra was sometimes, if not always opim ; 
and Liesutenant-Governor Oolvin,w!io never couhl lose 
sight of the fact that there wens a battalion of Kiiglinii 
Rifles, a regiment of Knglish Dragoons, and two bat- 
teries of English Artillery at Meerut, was eonsfanfly 
urging them, for God’s sake, to do sound lung. Think- 
ing, after a while, that it wjw tjuite nsthjHs to i*x!»)rt 
General Hewitt to put forth any activity in such a 
case, Colvin addressed himself to Urigadier Wilson, 
thus virtually setting aside the Guneral of Division. 

Nettled by this, Hewitt telegraphed to Agrw ruspect- 
fully to request that the Liuutcimnt-Got'emor tyottld 
transmit through him orders to his subordinates 
when such a stop could cauao no delay. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor still oondiiued to telegraph to 
the Brigadier, beseeching him to go out in force so 
as to keep open the main road and to prevent dan- 
goimua oombint^ons of revolted troops throughout 
Ihe Dosbi. “'V^at piao,” he had asked, “does 

k2 
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1857. Brigadier Wilson propose for iniiking the Meerut 
May 15— 21'. actively useful in clicclciiig an {ulviuuio down 
the Doab? If the mutineers leave Delhi in force, it 
is plain that no wing of a corps, or even a single 
corps could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Bolundshuhur seems to bo the right one.” 
And now the Agra authorities continued to urge 
these movements, but wm’c nu;t by protests that it 
would be inexpedient to divide the force. “ The only 
plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our European 
force, and to attack Delhi. He had (iousulted,” he 
said, “with all the European officers in the force, 
and they wore unanimon.sly of opinion that any 
movement of the force from Mciu’ut would be highly 
imprudent without the onlers of tlic Conunauder-in- 
Chief, as it might counteract any movement that he 
might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” lie 
added, “ would involve the aboMdonment of all tlu! 
sick, women and children and [ Then came 

the inevitable story that “ the Commissariat roimrt 
that they cannot supply carriage for a force of half 
the etreng^ and yet it was, numorioally, but a small 
force that would have taken the field.* So Colvin 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Meerut for 
assistance 

It has been shoym that, as one result of the inacti- 
vity of this bcautiM force of all arms, a belief gained 
ground in the adjacent country that the English at 
Meerut had all been killed to a man. Although the 
surrounding villages were swarming with robber* 
clans, who had murdered our people and sacked our 

• In UjU telo({repliio message it is tiortion of the eflloieut, aud all the 
. stated tliat the ferod conststod of- inottloisnt men would haw boeu left 
70O| Oarahiaecn, mounted, in Msssut, ths number for fl«ld> 
SlC; dismojunted. 100; Artillery sorrioo would nut have exceeded 
anortlwd, S64. As some 1000. 
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houses, it was not until the 21 th of May, two wco.lcs 1S57. 
aftci’ th(‘ great tragedy, that a snuill psirty of our 
Dnigoons was sent out to chastis!; the imuates of one 
of these nests of plunderers, (lii that diiy, for the 
jirst time, the English magistrate, Mr, dolmstoii, 
obtained tluj assistam^e of troops to <‘iiid)le him to 
suppress the ovtadkiwing crime of the distriet. 'I’he, 
village of Jktoea,])ore was then Imrnf, and tlie p(;ople 
learnt that English soldiers were, still iilive in Meerut. 

But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. For 
dohnston, who liad gone out with the troojis, riding 
homewards in hot hastt*, wlujn the W(»rk was done, 
eager to be again actively einploytal, was h'lirfully 
injured by the falling of his horse, and thr«‘o tlays 
afterwards expired. 


But the Meerut Brigade hud now done with in- William 
action. The “orders of flu*. < 'ommander-in-t'lih'fi'' 
for which it had hceii waiting, had arrivetl.* It. had 
been supjiosed for somi! time that the roiul l»etween 
Kurnaul and Meerut was closed ; hut, in tlu! eniiip 
of the ('omrnarider-in-Chief tlu-re was an oOiee-r, eepud 
to any difficult work, wlio vcdunleered t*» carry de- 
Hpatches to the latter phiee, aiul to bring back the. 
niuch-necdcd information of the. state of Wllsoti’s 
Brigade. This was Lieut, enant William ilwWu, a 
man of rare energy of character, who tvas theft 
serving with the. First ((/omparty’s) Fimliers. He, 
had boon, years Imforo, ono of that little Ttand of 
pionticrs who, under Henry I,iawreticc, hml ch‘arcd 
the wtiy for the civilisation of the Ihtrtjab, nml luj 
had afterwards risen to the conimand of that famous 
Oiiide Corps, the insUwtion of which had hetm oue 

• 0*0 (Wife, p. 1C8. 
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May. 


of the most cherished and the most successful projects 
of his accomplished chief But, amidst a carc(!r of 
the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a 
subaltern, chafing under a sense of wrong, and (^agcr 
to clear himself from what he declared to bo un- 
merited imputations upon his character.* This gloom 
was upon him when General Anson, discerning his 
many fine qualities, offered him a place in tins I )c- 
partment of the Quartermaster-General, and es|)(;- 
cially charged him with the intelligence branch of its 
duties, in prosecution of which he was to raise a body 
of a hundred horse and fifty footf This was at Ihn- 
ballah, to which place ho had inarched down with his 
regiment from Dugshai. I fc was stjon actively at work. 
He hastened down to Kuruaul, and them picking 
up some horsemen of the Jheend llajah’s Contin- 
gent, rode into Meerut, a distance of seventy -six 
miles, delivered his despatches, took a hath, a break- 

ion** fraternal luompltir 
oertain liic'tt l^injabca offloiala, iti- 
duding Sir Herbert Kdwanlei, wlin 
hai gnno to hii tmc wUllit this 
roluino Itai been mwlite midor my 
pin. It it impofiiinle to ORb'otre (hut 
sudi monwero influencod by feeliugH 
of eary, hatred, and all uneliaritabie- 
ucM. Indeed, Mr. llodiou in u» 
imull mouture fumiahei hie own n:- 
futatioh of sudi dtrugei, when bn 
says in one loiitencu that iiii brutlu;r 
wu diHlikod booaiiio he vm a pro- 
tdgd of Sit Henry Lavrrenoe, atui in 
nnotiter that Sir Herbert Mwanfra 
wfw hi« ohlef opponent, lUwiinitM 
wna tho Inat man in India to be pre- 
judisoil againit a favourite of Henry 

ijawronoo.—j6inr«ybrif/ltf»* rntteintSe 

Apofadit. 

f Thin order was sabneriuently 
eatctidod to the raining of "an 
entire new itoaiment of Irrcitalar 


^ It wotild not consort WitU tUo 
nature o{ this ^ork to enter into an 
olaboj^o Ijoqulry into tke juftio© or 
injustice of the treatment to whict 
LMtenant Hodson ym$ suhjeoted 
by Lord Dalhoiisie'a Oovomment. 
It is rig-lib, however, to state that 
some misapprohonsion app^ears to 
prevail as to the allogod ouonoo on 
account of wluoh tho Commandant 
of tho Guidos, who was also a 
Deputy Oomniissioner in tho Poslwu 
wur district, was remanded to hia 
regiment. Ho was not removed from 
the com maud of tho Guidos in coii^ 
seguenoo of any irrogutority in his 
acoottuts, hut ho was removed alto^ 
gether from tho Punjab on account 
of his treatment of an iufluential 
Kufoftye chief. It was tho Court of 
IKrectera that decreed idm to be 
any oflloe of trust* And 
itttmly against the 
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fast, and a little sleep, and then rode back with papers 1S57. 
for the Commandcr-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Meerut bri<^ade was in the bustle of prepiiratlou 
for an advance, imdtir Wilson, to join the eolunin 
which was moving down from the lulls to tluj attack 
of Delhi. Many then, who had chafed under tluj 
restraints of the past Ibrtnight, took fresh lieurt, and 
panted with the excitement of coming a<dion. In 
high spirits, the troops marched out of canfonmonts 
on the night of the 27th i)f May. I’lie «;oluinn 
consisted of two squadrons of the (*arubiiHa;r.s ; a 
wing of the Sixtieth Rifles; Sc(>tt’.s light fiehl-bat- 
tery; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery; two eightoen- 
pounder guns, all manned by Europeans ; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Hor-se. llrigmlier 
Archdale Wilson commanded the force, siud Mr. 
llcrve.y Grcatlnsd uccompnniud it as civil officer. 

And with them rode, at the head of an improvised 
body of llors(‘, Jan Fisliau Khan, tin; Afghan chief, 
who, unlike most of his eoimtrymcti, tlamght that he 
was bound to do something in return for the Uritish 
pension^which supported him and his honsj;,* 

The marclui.s of the two first, days were tmcveutful. May »f). 
No enemy appeared, ami tireathed believed that the 
rebel force would not atte.mpt to give us Imfctle ex- Uimlun. 
cept before the walls of Didlii. Hut when, rni the 
80th of May, Wilson’s force rwwjhcd (Huuseo-oud- 
doen Nuggur,t ’“‘iver Hiudun; tlibro were 

*1!lvoreeUuK;tinuirally,ii,tlbi«iim(), Ity Bftird StntUt in tbe nnpublnhctt 
and in tioitni itMliuiecH Uio amiliuR, fragnicut of itUtory, to wlikti 1 bava 
of tlm AfRlwtt pouniotiew, of vboiu »wv« ntformi ! " Tbk town, t>f 
tlioro wat quito a colony in liood- with wiiiih nu> 

liluioii, donutud tlw intfmitude uf etent tracco of walk, »>tnnrl» on iliu 
tlie nuse. Sec Mr. iUoketta’a fbto- loft butk of tho Uiuduit, nbcjiii n milo 
miing t<M>dbiatmb to{HUi, " Pmn from Uiat rivor. A Ioiir eanswwny 
rdatkit to the Muday in Ut« run- carrieit Uio gnmu trunk rniui uisriiM 

dm nroatl valley, witliln wliioli tiu) 

f tb* portion fa tbiU' dcMtibcd atroam, aliruuk during tlio Hvorcking 
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1857. signs of a coining struggle. Flushed with success, 
and confident in their strength, the mutineers had 
left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
to the Meerut Brigade before its junction with the 
force from Umballah. They had planted some heavy 
guns on a ridge to the right of their po.sition, and 
from this point they opened fire ujmn oui' people. 
Then the eighteen-pounders, under Light, and Sc.ott’s 
field battery, made vigorous answer, and under their 
cover the British riflemen advanced, and moving 
along the causeway, came to close quarters with tlus 
enemy. For some time a stubborn conflict was main- 
tained ; but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs, 
supported by the Carabineers, dashed to thti right, 
crossed the Hindun, making light of its rugg(jd bank 
and dangerous bed, and successfully turned the U;l’t 
flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire then 
poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and stag- 
gered, and presently broke. Some took refuge in a 
village, whence they were driven by our Itiflimien, 
and soon the whole body of the enemy were in igno- 
minious flight towards the walls of Delhi. Five of 
their guns fell into our hands, and they left many of 
their fighting men btihind them. Our own loss would 
have been small, but for the explosion of an ammu- 
nition-waggon ; not by an accident of warfare, hut by 
an act of resolute and sacrificial courage on the part 
of one of the mutineers. A Sepoy of the Eleventh 
Kegimont deliberately discharged his musket into tho 

hflftts orMny to n uicrn rivulot, wmi- napaliln, if neod wew, of satttft de- 
am mA olifttmnl of extrmuft toHu- fciiro. V'illagttH, funtirfifnif 

® 1^1 and ttblc iticmiM of mUtatwjft iti thrir, 

{urtuf^y* tliouglu from tim provn- uiud-vvallcd lioumm 

of fjulokj&ndj, the procoaH h aro HcatU‘r«d at intmala abwg tlm 
ttWogewwf fwo from wIh- roarl» nnd tlm ^^round In of 

Aauw»0tt»[on bridffo ibo aonadilo magnitrudo oti both banks 

00 tlm right bank tlm but ospcolally on tlm ri^ht.’* 
fer i tolWiowie, 
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miflst of the combustibles just as a party of the Rifles, 
under Captain Andrews, were gallantly seizing the 
gun to wliich the cart belonged. The explosion cost 
the man his life; but Andrews and some of his 
followers were killed by it, and others wtwe carried 
wounded from the seem?.* It taught us that among 
the mutineers were some brav’c and desperate men, 
who were ready to court instant death for the snktt «»1’ 
the national (tauso. Many acts oi‘ heroism of this 
kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more were, douhth-ss, performed, of wiiieh History 
has no record. 

fl’he mutineers fleal in hot hast<‘ to I)(*llii, when; 
they were reviled for their disgraeeful failuro, and 
sent l>ae.k reinforced, to try whether Fortune, would 
help them on another day. Stimulated by promises 
of larg(i rewards to a great stmt:<*ss in lionour 

of the reiStonal nmnarehy, they again marclu'd to tln^ 
llindun. That <lay was onr Wliit-Sunday. Ttii'rc 
was no Cliiirch parade. But the morning was 
ushered in hy the most solemn and beautiful of all 
our Church sctrvices — that of the Burial (»f th<? Dead. 
There, was genuine sorrow for tlnwe who luul fallen 
m th(5y were laid in nnconseerahjd gronml, “ babool 
tree and a milesbme Jtiarking tins spot."f Little space 
was then loft for rnonmful reflections. It was huwi 
known that the Sepoys wore rettiraing to the ttttiiclk. 
About noon onr bugles sounded the alann. Tlio 
enemy hiwl taken up a position on the ridgo to the 
right of the Hindun, ahoiit a mile fts>m onr advanced 

• " Tlio ofllmw ttwt nijjlit tlnwk mro, frtwn lii« anllsntry sist otl«‘r 
mtfllsnm »Uuiic« tu the iwUiiitbls thut din minnory 

the bwve deptriedis nud from tlt« . of tmoir Audrowe will bo lotii;* nmt 
timbtier (n wbiolt thb tiwet vw 'pKh foRsiv ebeHstieil bj tliom.” - - TAn 
noie& by Dr. tsbefb tfm of (Mr. Raiiaif*) Kffmttim-. 

the «»4 woelrod by eveiy f Ohepldii’n Nsmtivo. 

oiiew MU tMmW.of the mMt, I em 
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posts on the bridge. Pushing forward his guns, he 
opened a heavy fire upon Wilson’s force. This was u 
signal for our advanee. The Artillery wore sent for- 
ward to reply to the enemy’s fire — the Pifles, with 
two of Scott’s guns, occupying the head of the bridge. 
The battle, which then raged for some two hours, was 
almost wholly an Artillery fight.* But Cavalry and 
Infantry were exposed both to the fire of the enemy, 
and to the more irresistible assaults of the sun. It 
Avas the last day of May, one of the hotte.st days of the 
year. The fiery blasts of the summer were aggra- 
vated Ijy the heat thrown from the smouldering 
embers of the burnt villages. The thirst of our 
people was intolerable. Some were smitten down by 
sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way; and 
there is a suspicion that some were de.Htroyed by 
water poisoned by the cnemy.t But., in spite of all 
these depressing circumstances, Wilson’s troops drove 
the enemy from their position. When the fire of the 
mutineers had somewhat slackened, the Brigadier 
ordered a general advance of his force, and the Sepoys 
recoiled b^oro it. But although they felt that they 
could not hold their ground and continue the battle, 
they did not fly, shatterfed and broken, as on tho pre- 
ceding day. Having discharged into our advancing 
columns a tremendous shower of grape-shot, tlioy 
limljcred up thoir guns before the smoko had dis- 
persed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted 


^ **Tlio ooHiluctof Tombs’Ht/toop 
ycitorday wan tho admiration of 
overy oaoj for a Iouk times they 
wow on two Hido» with tho 

wwmyV artillery. Light thou got 
hit two eighteoti^pouiwleri down to 
tfcn rfver-lbatvk and drew off tho ilro 
jtpet hlmaelf> and paid it book with 
(Sr4tt^hcd*$ 
IPerkini, of the 


llorao ArtUlory# won killed by a 
shot from one of tho onomy^B gurte. 

t This is stated by Mr* Iwtton, 
who says : ** ttomo were Btitt-atflokon* 
some slain^ and a low^ whooe ornel 
Ihirst indnoed iimm to shtko it with 
water provided by tho miomy In 
sols oontaining strong corrosive 
son, were thus deprived of life.'* 
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by the cruel heat and suiferin;:^ agonies of thirst, the 
English soldier could not improve his victory l>y 
giving chase to the retiring enemy. The mutiuecii-s 
carried otf all the.ir guu.s an<l .slore.s, and made good 
their retreat to Delhi, jlut thc.y had ho.en thus twice 
beaten in fair fight by inferior nmnber.s, and had 
nothing hut their disgrace to carry back with them 
and to lay at the feet of their King. 

Ill the E]igli.Hh camp tlutre was gi'cut rejoicing; 
and, iw the news spread, all iia-n wen; gladdened by 
the thought that (he tide now seenusl to havi* turned, 
and that retribution, wlii<’h, l.hoiigh <lelayed, v/aa 
certain, was now overtaking the enemies of our race 
and the murderers of our people, 'i’luj old stern 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old 
results. Success had retnrmul to our ranks; and 
there was special cause for Kongratiilation in tlie fact 
that Wilson, with a portion only of the (thl Meerut 
Brigade, had been the first U» inflict jmnishmeiit on 
tlui rebels, ami among them ujwm siune, of the very 
men who had prevuihid against us so grievously a 
little time before. But the situation of the little force 
on the Hindun was not without its perils. It wiw 
doubtful whether our tniops, exhausted as they were 
by the work that they hud done under that fiery sky, 
could successfully sustain another attack, if, m fva» 
probable, the enemy should come out agiun firom 
Delhi, attd in increased nutniicrs. But the month of 
June came In, hriti^ug with it ho fmh asiraults, but 
a welcome reinforcement. Ihe Owrknh regiment, 
nearly five htmtlred strott]^, hftvltij^ moved down from 
Bolundshubur, marchtjd Into Camp, under its gallant 
Cortunamlaut, l^ajor Charles Reid, At first they wt'W! 
taken for a b(wy o^ upon our 

rear. But no acMWiar wo© they identified than the 
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Arrival of 
Biego-traiih 


]iritisli troops tuinicd out and welcomed them with 
lusty cheers.* 

Meanwhile the Delhi Field Force, under Barnard, 
had marched down to Aliporc, which lies at a dis- 
tance of twelve miles from Delhi. ■ It arrived there 
on the 5th of June, and was halted until the Meerut 
troops could come up from the Ilindun. There had 
been some want of understanding between the com- 
manders of the two forces as to the nature of the 
operations and the point of junction. It had been 
thought, at one time, that it would be strategically 
expedient to move upon Delhi from both banks iif 
the Jumna; and after the bnlth'S of the Ilindun, 
Wilson’s force had halted for orders from the (thief. 
Those orders were received on the 4th of rimu!. That 
evening Wilson (!omm(inc(jd his manth, and soon aft(tr 
midniglit on the morning of the (»th he crnssitd the 
J utnna at Baghput. The delay was a source of bitter- 
ness to the IJmhallah troops, who were furiously eager 
to fall upon the enemy. ' Fresh tidings of mutiny and 
murder had reached them, and the blood of officers 
and men alike was at fever heat. The irapatien(}o, 
however, was but short-lived. Wilson was now close 
at hand. And already the waiting was hearing good 
fruit. On the 6th the Siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the Train had been 
received on the 1 7th of May, On the morning of the 
24th, the gates of the Fort were opened. Tlie guns 
and waggons and the labouring bullocks were all 
ready. The Sepoys of the Third Rcgimotit at Phil- 


• ''Tho wliolo force turncfl out 
fttKl pheovod tlio regiment into Gamp ; 
tmi my poor littlo follows wore m 
Ml tloy ooold not return the 
; Mrly lOlioM with VWeh they were 
to out 

lOmp; we 


may have to turn out/ Exhah^tiwl 
as rr»y mm were, I certainly was not 
m%lm for a fight* and was tlmnkful 
the mutineers left us alone that day/' 
^UHpMUA(f<f Memoir fy Major 0, 
lioid* 
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loiii' had volunteered to escort the Tniin ;* and, with 1HS7. 
some troopers of the Ninth Irri!<i:uhir Cavalry, they 
now inarched upon the Sutlej. The brid/fc was still 
passable, and the Train crossed over. Two hours 
afterwards the boat.s, which spanned the river, had 
been swept away by the lioodinfj waters. Ihit, 
altlioufjli the St^])oy.s of the Third Ue^iiuent, who had 
then the game in tlieir hands, had sullered the Train 
to cross the bridge, it was known that they were 
mutinous to the core.f So when the whole line of 
Ordnance was secunt on the otluir bank of the river, 
it was quietly c.xplained to the Sepoys of the Third 
that their services were no longer needed. A Con- 
tingent of Horse and b^)ot had been furnwhed by^lus 
Hajah of Nabha, and it wits now nnidy to relievo the 
men of the suspected reginu^nte. lluder this guard 
of auxilinricB, with which the diitachniont of Irre- 
gular Cavalry moved forward, the Train laboured on 
to Umballah, which it r<‘ached on the 27th of Ma\'. 

Hut a now ditlieidty awaited it there; f<tr, although 
the guns had arrived, they were useless tor want tif 
gunners. A weak eomjiuny was, therefore, despatched 
from Ferosiiporo by bulloek-truin, to be atlenvards 
strengthened by recruits from Meerut, Meanwhile, 
the position of the train was not without its sur- 
rounding dangers. The Ntuaerce battalion, which 
had been guilty of such shameful defection tn the 

♦ Tho train coimihtittl of itigltt oftim allowed 
eigtitBon-ponmlora, four eight^tirh to «a«»p0; out Mr* Rwltetti auf* 
howtere« twolvo i eloe to it whon^ in 

inch tttorfar«, niul four k|i Interesting TiOOdMaoali 

moriare. {Norman), Tha offiewr in bO mp ikfd tliojr worn plftigtid in 
oommauil of thu train wat him witH otHon to a onrtain 

tenant Orifflttu eburee 6f pipnedum and that no 

mandml the whole deUobnnnit. temniition or immrKliatn advantage 

f la an Inatancn of what haa o<mH Indooe tlu>m to dirorga from 
tiim aiUed thi tftaapHeakli tarn* tha piogramwa. Tiro laior hiatorv of 
af tho who 10 thia oorpawiU be forma m Book Yi« 
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iS-W. hour of our need, had come into Umballah, and the 
Juno. Sepoys of the Fifth ■were striving to induce the Goor- 
kahs to combine ■with them to seize the guns and to 
march to Delhi.* The plot, however, was frustrated, 
and the Siege-train passed on safely to Head-Quarters.f 
Juno?. On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcomings 
tho warm congratulations, the Meerut contingent 

Fiirco. marched gaily into Alipore, At one o’clock on 
the following morning they commenced the march on 
Delhi, thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had 
told them that the enemy were strongly posted in 
front of the a))proaches to the city, resolute to contest 
th(! ])rog)*(!Ss of Iho British Force. Never since the 
lirst hjiiglish soldier loaded his ])iccc or unsheathed 
his sword to smite, the dark-fiu'.ed, white-turban ded 
Moor or (rent.oo — not even ■whcji Clive’s army, a cen- 
tuiy before, landed in Jhajgal to hitlict r('.tribution on 
the ])erp<,itrators of the grcali critno of the Black Holts 
— ^Imd our pt!t)ple moved forwtird under the impulse 
of such an eagt'r, burning dwirc to bo amongst the 
murderei'H of their race, us on that early June morn- 
ing, when Barnard’s fighting men knew that the muti- 
neers of Meerut and Delhi were within their roach. 
It had been nst^ertuined tliat the enemy were strongly 
posttid, Infantry and Cavalry, with thirty guns, about 
six miles iVom Delhi, at a place called B«dloc-ka* 
Serai, where gi’oups of old houses and walled gaifdens, 
once tint country residcntjcs of some of thonoblos of the 
Imperial Court, supplied positions capable of power- 
ful resistttiice.f On this place marched Barnard, on 
the early monting of the 8th of June, along tfao 



h delaohmeut of %s!IIon,y^ 
toteteitlwweort. Tho titiUwy-am 
from f onw]^ jomed at Eunuu). 
t BMrd BullA. 
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Gi’and Tnmk Hoad, with the rivfjr on one side and 
the Western Jumna Canal on the other, whilst 
Brigadier Hope Grant, with (.'avalry and ir<)i*s(! 
Artillery, crossed the canal <»nd moved down aloii;; 
its right bank with the object of taking the i-neniy 
in flank.- 

Day was just (hiwning when Ihirnard’s eohunns 
came within fin* of the Sepoys’ guns. Tin* disposi- 
tions which he had made for the attack w<*rc <*xccl- 
lent, and tliey wer<> tint trust rat»jd by any discovery 
of a mistaken (;.stimate of the enemy’s moviainaits, 1 Ic 
found the rehels wh<;rc ho‘'expecti*(l to find them. 
Whilst Showers, with the First Brigade, was to 
attack upon tlic right, (imves, witii the Second, -wns 
to lead his men against the encmj^’s ]>osition on the 
left; and Grant, on the first sound of the guns, was to 
rc-eross the canal hy the. hrhlge. in the rear of the 
rebel-camp, and to fake tlnmi in flank. Tlie strength 
of the enemy was known to bti in tln'ir Artillery. 
Four heavy guns, Money's 'llor.M- Artilh*ry troop, 
and part of Scott’s lialtiTy, were scut in advanci* to 
silence their fire, hut the guns of (he imifine(;r.H wi'ia^ 
of heavier metal than our owii,nii<l it was no( caisy 
to make an impression on their huiferies. For some 
time the Artillery had tin*. figli(.iiig to thctnstdves.* 
Officers and men were dropping at their guns, niul 
for a little spacie it setsmed dimhtful whether they 
could hold their own. But the British Infantry now 
deployed into line; and tlm inspiring irtandah> to 
charge the guns went forth h> tlie Seventy-Fifth. 
Then Herbert led out his noble regiment, with « ring- 
ing cheer, right up to the enemy’s batteries, and tlm 

♦ wid FutoifJ, tmityicthnw np and goi into - 

ttm Mfy tba wuHt for Mmf 

ttipfi uatu tlta trrigatte of iit« Kajra wan in cotniaaud« 
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1857. Second Europeans followed in support. Nothing 
June 8 . could resist the impetuous rush of these English 
soldiers ; but the rebels stood well to their guns, and 
showed that there were some resolute spirits beneath 
those dusky skins, and that the lessons they had 
learnt in our camps and cantonments had not been 
thrown away. Many fought with the courage of 
desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their 
guns. It was not a time for mercy j if it was sought, 
it was sternly refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves, 
charged the enemy’s position on the left, and, about 
the same time, Hope Grant, whose march had been 
delayed by the state of the roads along which he had 
advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear with his 
Cavalry and Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts, 
and the enemy, attacked on every side, had nothing 
left to them but retreat. At first, they seem to have 
fallen back in orderly array ; but the Lancers, under 
Yule, fell upon them so fiercely, and the Horse Artil- 
lery guns, though impeded by the water- courses, 
opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they 
were soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless. 
All the guns, and stores, and baggage which they 
had brought out from the great city were aban- 
doned; and so our first fight before Delhi ended in an 
assuring victory. 

But the day’s work was not done. Barnard saw 
clearly that it was a great thing to make an impres- 
sion on the enemy, not easily to bo cfiaced, on the 
first day of the appearance of the Army of Retribu- 
tion before the walls of Delhi. The sun had risen, 
and the fury of the J une heats was at its height. Our 
men' had through the night, they had fought 
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a battle, tliey were worn and weary, and now the 
fierce sun was upon them, and there had been but 
little time to snatch any sustaining food, or to abate 
the thirst of the Indian summer ; but the strong spirit 
within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their 
leader to which they were not jmepared to respond. 
Barnard’s soldierly experiences had taught him that 
even a force so broken as the advance of the enemy at 
Budlcc-kn-Serai, might rally, and that they might 
have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, to 
push onward, and not to slacken until he had swept 
the enemy back into Delhi, and had secured such a 
position for his force as would be an advantageous 
base for future operations. From Budlcc-ka*Scrai 
the road diverges into two branches, the one a con- 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb 
of Subzcc-mundee, and the other leading to the old 
British Cantonments. Htuetohing in front of these, 
two positions, and forming, as it wms, the bast! of 
a triangle, of which the two roads were the sides, wins 
a long rf)cky ridgti overlooking tht! city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard scparattnl his force, and 
sending Wilson with one division along the former 
road, led the other himself down to the llidgc. There 
ho found the enemy posted in some stroiigtli with 
heavy guns ; but another tlexterous flank movement 
turned their position, and, before they could chapge 
their lino, the Sixtieth Rifles, tim Second Europeans, 
and Money’s Troop wore sweeping along the lU%e ; 
and soon Wilson, who had fought his way through 
the Subzeo-mundoe, and driven the enemy from their 
shelter there, appeared at the other end, and the 
ra^W saw that all was lost. There was nothing left 
for theDi noKV but to seek safety behind the walls of 
VOL. n. 0 
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1857 the city. From those -walls their comrades, looking 
Jnne 8. towards the scene of action, could see the smoke 
and flame which pronounced that the Sepoys’ Lines, 
in our old cantonments, were on fire. That day’s 
fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside 
the walls, and given us the finest possible base for the 
conduct of our future operations against the city.* 
■ReauUs of tlie So the -victory of the 8th of June was complete, 
and it remained for us only to count what we had 
gained and what wc had los-t by that morning’s fight- 
ing. The loss of the enemy is computed at three hun- 
dred .and fifty men ; and they had left in our hands 
twenty-six guns, with some] serviceable ammunition, 
which wc much wantcd.f Our own loss was small, 
considering the dashing character of the work that 
had been done. Four ofdcers and forty-seven men 


* futluiso firfii ojicrationfi, aftiu all 
otliors, os will aubst‘((ur.nily appoar, 
the Sirmeor hattalinn did exeelloat 
florvicEJ. Major lliiul thus dcsoribca 
their cotiduol on the 8th: “About 
one o^clook r.M. readied tlio 
Jiidffc, when 1 was directed by Ge- 
neral Barnard to occupy Hindoo 
liao’s House, which is within twelve 
hundred yards of the Moreo Bastion. 
Had Just made ouridvcs comfortable, 
when the alarm was Bounded. In 
ton minutes the mutineers wore seen 
coming up towards Hindoo Bao's 
house in force. 1 went out with my 
own regiment and two companies of 
Itillos^ and drove them book into the 
city. This, however, was not aq- 
eomplisherl till five F.M*, 80 that we 
wcfo under arms for sixteen hours. 
Heat fearful My little fellows be- 
haved splendidly, and were cheered 
by every European rtigiment. It 
was tlic duly Hative repment with 
the force, and I may say every eye 
^ upon It , The , gonond ww 
mtHtona to see whnt lie Qoorkohs 
Kimd were to bo 
Tbey had (beesnse It wan 


a Native regiment) doubts about ub; 
but X think they are now satisfied.” 
It is true, as slated, that tho Sir- 
moor battalion was tho only Native 
regiment engaged on our side j but 
til ere were other Native detach- 
ments. The Sappers from liteerut 
fought well, ana wore commended 
in Sir IL Barnard’s dssuatob, as was 
also the Contingent of tho Jlicend 
Bajah. And Ian Fishan Khan, with 
his horsemen, did gtdlant sorvioe. 
Flushed with the oxoitewent of tho 
battle, tho Afghan chief is said to 
have declared %at another such day 
would make him a Christian. 

t The statement in tho text is 
dven on the authority of Sir IL 
Barnard’s official despatch. But tho 
number of guns captured on tho 8th 
of Juno is set down at in 

Major Norman’s narrative^ Major 
Itmd’H Extracts from XMm and 
Notm, and in the “History of tho 
Siege of Delhi by an Offish who 
served there/? Sno* Notman has 
speoffied in detail the nature of tiio 
oaptured otdnancs, and he Isnotable 
^c)r his aconraoy* 
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were killed in tlic encounters of that da}’', and a hun- 
dred and thirty-four men were wounded or missing. 
Among those who received their death-wounds at 
Budlce-ka-Sci'ai was the chief of Sir Henry Barnard’s 
Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-Cenernl of the 
Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement 
of the action. As ho lay there, in agony, with young 
Barnard, the General’s son and aide-de-camp, vainly 
endeavouring to help him, he asketl the young officer 
to raise his head, so that he might see the wound that 
was rending him; and, having seen it, he knew that 
he was dying. Telling Barnard that nothing could 
be done for him, he begged his young friend to leave 
him to his fate. Then presently the spirit passed 
away from his body ; and, at sunset, all that was loft 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army was laid in the 
grave. To the Commander of the Delia Force this 
must have been a heavy Iohs, for Chester posst!SS<‘d all 
the knowledge and (^xpericuee which Barnard lucked; 
and the Adjutant-Geut'rnl was a brave, .soldier and a 
man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any tlifB- 
cult conjuncture?, would have been wisely received 
with rcs]>ect.* But Chester hail rLseii in the. l)e[)«,rt- 
ment, and the time wa.s coming when departmental 
cxpcrienci*. ami traditionary knowledge were to he 
stripped of their splendid vestments, And History, 
without any injurious refleotion upon his chomOtor, 
may declare that the incident was not uB evU that 

• "AmmigthosWnwMnnlMippily Ihied Mmir, Tiro ollmr ftfflccni 
Colonel Oharlei Okwtw, A4iittiiiU- of tbo Httff worn kilM, Csptain 
Qen(nriilottlMAnny>nbmTesnil (ix- 0. Itilimn nd Cnptaltt ), W. 
pwienood Roldinr, vltoRo loim thut DeiAmOlit. Tho fonrtli eSRoor who 
•arly in tbe e«np«ini mu n grtre tent bin lifo «ru hieuieumti A. Hur- 
md jbmmtnble mbmrttuH) i for lii* Hton of tha Homity-flfih } Ooiunol 
nOvnd iadgmoBt and ripo iutowlfidgo Qcrbert of Ui»t rogimont was amwig 
irawld MTO bom BMotous in oouneil tha wouitdod. 

Ml is SbUJVa 
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in clue course brought Neville Chuinbcrlain cuul John 
Nicholson down to Delhi. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, f»r 
returns of captured ordnance, that the value of llui 
first victory before Delhi is to be estunated. It had 
given us an admirable base of operations-- -a com- 
manding military position — open in the rear to the 
lines along which thenceforth our reinforcu'meuts 
and supplies, and all that we looked for to aid uh in 
the coming struggle, were to be brought. And gnuit 
as was this gain to us, in a military sense, the moral 
effect was scarcely leas ; for behind this ridge lay (»ui* 
old cantonments, from which a month bedbre the 
English liad fled for their lives, t)n the parade- 
ground the Ifead-tiuarters of Barnard’s h’orce wen’t! 
now encamped, and the familiar flag of the Fcfringlujes 
was again to be seen from the houses of the Imperial 
City. 
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CHAPTER T. 

TIIK SOUTH-WEST PROVISCKH— -STATE OF AFFAIRS AT BKKARE.H— STATE OF 
THE CITV— TUB OUTBREAK AT AZIMaifWr-- ARRIVAl OF flRSKII.AI, SKII.I, 
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OBHBRAT. MRaU— TIIK FORT SECUUK.il— UFTRIRUTORY MEASrUKK. 

It lias Loon soon tliut whilst Lord C^annin^' was isfl7. 
oagorly cxliovtiag tlin cliiofs of flio Anny to iiiovo .'lay. 
with all (lospatcli upon Dolhi, novor ilouLting timf u 
[■.mshhig blow would soon dosrond upon tho guilty 
city, liC! was liarnssod by jiainful thoughts of the un- 
protoctod state of the country, along the whole great 
line of the Ganges to Alluhalnul and thence tliroiigli 
the Doab to Agra, 'riiere was ono Knglish rugt- 
ment at Dinapore ; tlioro wu.h one KngUsh rugiiuent 
at Agra; and besides the.Hi! the wliolc strength of 
our fighting men conHi.Htod of u handful of whittj 
artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the 
Company’s European Army. And, resting upon the 
broad waters of the Ganges, there was the great 
military cantonment of Oawnpore, with .a largo 
European population, a number of Sopoy regiments, 
and few, if any, white troops. To all these unpro- 
tected places <m the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jtthuiai otid. the more inland stations dependent uimn . 
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thein, the most anxious thoughts of the Governor- 
General were now turned, and his most earnest 
etforts directed. If tlie Native soldiery, who wer(^ 
thickly strewn along these lines, not only in all 
the military cantonments, hut in all the chief civil 
stations, guardians alike of the property of our Go- 
vernment and the lives of our people, had risen in 
that month of May, nothing short of the miracul<>us 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from 
swift destruction. 

But in all that defenceless tract of country over 
which the apprehensions of the Governor-General 
were then ranging, and towards whicli he was. then 
eagerly sending up reinforcements, rehellion was tor 
a time in a state of suspension. Whether it was 
that a day had heen fixed for a simultaneous rising 
of all the Sepoy regiments, or whether, without any 
such concerted arrangements, they were waiting to 
see what the English would do to avctige tlieir 
brethren slaughtered at Meerut and Delhi, the Native 
soldiery at the stations below those places suffered day 
after day to pass without striking a blow. No tidings 
of fresh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
military cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, 
followed closely upon the news of the capture of the 
imperial city. But everywhere the excitement was 
spreading, alike in the Lines and the Bazaars, and it 
was jdain that many weeks would not elapse without 
a fresh development of trouble, more dreadful, per- 
haps, than the first growth, of which ho already had 
before him the record. 


A; little tttoro than four Imiidrod miles from Cal- 
vuttOg, {& tbie direction of the north-west, lies tlio c;ity 
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of Benares. Situated on n stoop slo])ing bank of 
the Ganges, -which its buildings overhung, it is the 
most picturesque of the river-cities of lliiubjatuii. Its 
countless temples, now beautiful and now grotesfiuo, 
with the elaborate devices of sculptors of dUfereiit 
ages and dilFerciit schools ; its spacious inosque.s Avith 
their tall minarets grand against the sky ;* the riclily 
carved balconies of its houses; its swarming marts 
and market-places, wealtliy with the produce ol' 
many countries and the glori(js (jf its own looms ; its 
noble ghauts, or flights of lamling-staii's leading from 
the great thoroughfares to the river-brink, and ever 
crowded with bathers and draAvw‘s of tho sacred 
water ; tho many-shaped vessels moored uguitMt the 
river-banks, and tho stately stream flowing on for 
ever between them, render this great Hindu city, 
oven as seen by the fleshly eye, a spectacle of uiisur* 
passed uiterest. But the interest deepens puinfully 
in the mind ol‘ the Ghvistian traveller, wiio rt'gards 
this swarming city, with all its slatternly beauty, us 
the favoured homo of the gnsat Bi'tdiiidnieal super- 
stition. It is a city giveti up to idolatry, with, in the 
estimation of millions of ]»eopli‘, an odour of sanc- 
tity almut it which draws pilgrims from all parts 
of India to worshij) at its shrines or to die at its 
ghauts. Modern learning might throw doubt uik>» 
the traditional antiquity of the place, but uoutd not 
question the veneration in whieb it is held as tho 
sacred city of the Hindoos, the oheriskod residoitce 
of tho Pundits and the Priests. 

But ticithcr sacerdotal nor sehollUitie influences had 
softened the manners or tempered the feelings of tint 

• A roottMt, writer that It in iwowumw in ttw <'ity ()f lleimrcu.— » < 
oomsnM tlat there aw foarteon Bee (’Up of thi 

tuiwteed Sod ftfty-foue totttplea $»d 
ifm huatinKl aad Mveaty^wo 


isiir. 

May. 
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people of Benares.* There had al\vay.s been some- 
thing more than the average amount of discontent 
and disaffection among the citizens ; and now in the 
summer of 1857 this was increased by the high price 
of provisions — always believed to be one of the 
curses of British rule.t And there was another 
source of special danger. Some of the most dis- 
reputable members of the Delhi Family had beciii 
long resident at Benares, whore they had assumed 
all the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently 
endeavoured in secret to sow resentment in the city 
against the English. These wretched Mogul Princics, 
it Avas not doubted, Avould be avcII clispostid, in such 
a conjuncture!, to foment rebellion among the Sepoys ; 
and it Avas scarcely hsss probable that th<! State pri- 
soners — Sikhs, Mahrattas, Mahomedans, «in<l others, 
who had been made to find an asylum in Benart’s, 
would find ample means of gratifying their love t)f 
intrigue in dangerous efforts against the power that 
had brought them to the dust, j 


* Tho popuktioa of Bon arcs is 
ostimated at about two liundrcd 
thousandj of whioli ati tmuaually 
lurp;o proportion arc Iliudoos. Tho 
author of tho ''EcdParophlot” com- 
ymtos tlm uumbor at threo hundred 
thousand, and Macaulay rhetorically 
anipliiles it into 'Mialf a millioiJ^ 
In May, 1857, Mr. Tucker, the Com- 
iiiissionor, ■writing to Jjord Oanniiig, 

S ) 0 aks of “ tliohugo, bigoted city of 
onares, with a hundred and eighty 
thousand of the worst population in 
tho country/* Tliis is probably 
rather under the number, but it is 
to be romoiuborod that tlioro is in 
Benaroa alwap an imniciiHo floating 
population oc pilgrims from cthrr 
provlnoes. 

t The olty, always tho most tur- 
bulent in Xntuai was now the more 
(toigewe .from tho aevorify with 
mm m ptlcfO com pressed 


upon (ho poorer classes} tlm Poor- 
beah Bopoya, who hatl boon more or 
less restless since tho bcglmuug of 
MHrch, now publicly callisa on tlmir 
Gods to deliver thorn from the Fe- 
rhiglitms, clubbed together to amid 
messrngcrawratwardfor’mtclligottw* 
aiul, linally, scut away their Uoorem 
(priest), hist, they huW, hi the 
troubles which were emuing, he 
should suffer any hurt/* -/i£/7rijr/ of 
Mr. Taj^ior, Hffidating Joint 
traie. 

$ Major Charters Macpbersmi, 
who had boon Govemor-CJcifwars 
Agent at Benares, before th<4 ap- 
pouitmcmt was hieorporated wiui 
the^ Oommisttionorshij), Itis thus de* 
scribed some of tho feadittg feature^ 
of the popuhiiltm of Bmmwi t 
Thrso attenuated shadows of hiwi 
regality of Delhi “-these strong, 
noble, robust, and workmandiko 
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At a distance of about three miles, inhiml, from 1^57. 
the city of Benares, is tlie suburb of Secroh*. There 
was the English military cantonment- there were Tim Sccmlo 
the Courts of Law and tlie grtnit dnil — tlm English 
Church and the English Cemetery — the, (hwirii- 
inent College — the. several Missionary Institutes — tlie 
Hospitals and Asylums — the I’uhlic Gardens, and 
the private residences of the Eurojxjan ollieers and 
their subordinates. The military force eonsisfeil of 
half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native regiments. These were tin; Tliirty-sevc'iilh 
regiment of Native Infantry, the Sikh njgimeut of 
Loodhianah, and theTliirte<mth n;giinentoflrrt*gular 
Cavalry — in all, some two thousand men, watirhed 
by some thirty English gunners. The force wjis 
commanded by Brigadier Gtjorge P.*)nsonI)y.’* lie 
was an officer of the Native. Cavalry, who filhs-n 
ycai’s before, in tluj ailair of Furwanolnrrah — that 
charge, which was no <dmrge, and which was at once, 
so heroio and so dastardly — had covered himself with 
glory. Th(i muties <»f Eraser anil I’onsonhy, who 
flung themselves almost ahaie upon the horsemen of 
Dost Mahomed, will liv<! as long as flmt great war is 
rememhered, and will be enHhrine<l in the calendar 
of our English heroes. In spite of thosi* iifnam years, 
the incident was still fresh in men’s min<ts in Itidin, 
and there was confidemio in tluj timught tllat l*ou> 

Bonby conunfindod at Ihaianis. 

There other good soldiers ulso were asBomWed ; 

Eikh obioRt, whom my luwH tnkOK rbuiriolo) ilion, ultm, It** 
in straijflit ; then the HhRiffjt, Rmr- k full sironKth yet. nil title tins 
cbant-zamiiulAra, and bunkon of four piunicti (mfont me mow oariuimly.’'— 
buodfod yenro’ Ntutdln^, «id in* MmoHah qfm Iwlim Offiot t. 
aunutoe oompanlfw of * In tlm rnrly of Miiy, 

very (snenod, prldo, end iirart of wmby liud tti>t tnkcii nomiimnil. 

OaokMdto eonmimo, or rnUier tmlf* (lotomd flordou then (ifmitiinitdi.d 
Imwit, Mmwponi bolding: the otbor tbo itatioii. 
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1867. and civilians too, with the best courage of the soldier 
May. and more than his wonted wisdojn. Mr. Henry 
Tho civilians Carr Tuckcr — one of a family famous alike for 
nt Benares, courage and for capacity — was Commissioner of 
Benares. Mr. Frederick Gubbins, who, some time 
before, as Magistrate, had acquired by a grand dis- 
play of energy in a local crisis an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, was now the Judge. 
Mr. Lind was the Magistrate of Benares. It is im- 
possible to over-rate their exertions.* As soon as the 
fatal news arrived from Meerut and Delhi, they saw 
clearly the danger whidi beset them, and the work 
which lay before them, to preserve our old supre- 
macy in such a place. The crisis was one wliicli de- 
manded that the civil and military authorities .should 
take counsel together. Warned by the whohisalo 
butcheries of Meerut and Delhi, they deemed it a 
point of essential urgency that there should bo a 
common understanding as to the place of resort for 
women and children and non-combatants in the 
event of a sudden surprise or alann. A council, 
therefore, was held ; but it would seem that no de- 
finite plan of action was formed. On the following 
day two military officers called upon Mr. Lind, with 
a proposal that greatly startled him. One was Captain 
William Olpherts, commanding the Artillery, an officer 
of good repute, brave os a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who had served tmder Williams of Kara, in 
the auxiliary operations connected with the Crimean 
War. The other was Captain Watson, of the Kn- 

* "TLo magislrato nnd judge tlio tales of spies, wb* ifipOfM 
(Mewnrs. Luia and Gubbins) exuruid olcarly the state of jflMliDg in tlio 
tbemselfes with groat ikil) to ninin- city, and told tho minds of llw» 
tun tlie pe^ of the eityj now Bepoys far moro truly than Urn 
pntwlBas’ wUh parties of Hiwsri, ollloers in command,’’— -ifr. 
ukv fttMuybig: Bunyidis to lower SMort. 
tbe of ooni, now listutlug to 
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ginccrs. Their opinions 'were entitled to be received 
with respect; but when they suggested the propriety 
of an immediate retreat t<j tlnj strong Ibrtress of 
Chunar (eighteen miles <lihtnnt from lienares), IVlr. 
Lind resented the })rop08nl, and said that nothing 
would induce him to leave his post. When his visitors 
had taken their departure, the Magistrate hasteiutd to 
Mr. Gubhins, and, retiuming to his own house witlj 
the Judge, was jn’csently joined by Mr, Tmtkcr and 
by Colonel Gordon, who teinjairarily c.oinmatKled the 
station. Olpherts and Watson had intimutod that 
Gordon had approved the plaii of retreat to Chunar; 
but when in answer to a question, which he put to 
Mr, Gubhins, the civilian said, “I will go on my 
knees to you not to leave Benares !” Gordon promptly 
answered, “ I am glad to hear you say so. I. was jwjr- 
suaded against my will.” II r. Tucker had never 
doubted that it was tlieir duly to stand fust,* So it 
was resolved that no sign of an.xiety should be nmd<! 
manifest, either to the soldiery or to th<! jteoplc ; (.hat 
(ivery one sliould remain in his (jwu liome, a.s in 
quiet times, and that there should he no open (lispluy 
of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But In 
the event of a sudden rising eitlmr of the soldiery 
or of the people, all the Christian residents not 


^ Mr. Ta;flor^ In iu» tiilltrer nf high rnuk ftiiil 

afhclal narratms mijs Thny both muctMiXimritnu^ raeomflitAdmi fliat* 

g iivul mnl GubbinK) rciurmid to wo Ntionla mko a night marolt. 

r. Lmd^a houm» i<i diMOumi tho bt^t almt ouraolviia up Itt Quuntr. tWfottd 
tiioani ot oboraitmti and were soon Gurdon, ihn 

joined by Mn Tucker tho Commla* Mr* Qtiiibbltti» ibo ludgo^ and Mr. 
aioner^ and ColouM Ctordou. When iho nh^atratc, tmanit»otu»ty 
the former alluded to the plan (the agmd with mo that to inliow any 
retreat to Chunar) in Icrma which open dlatniit fn tliia itiatiner would 
aeomed to in^dy hti appro'red Mtr. oamm a p«nde» the baf4iara would Ih» 
Xiind contlemned it moat iivonaty/* cloiad« and both the im)pn aurl the 
ftc. It that for city would be n|> ajfahmt uk, Wc* 

we ahould read latter/*^ In therefore, determlnwl to fane fcbo 
a tetter before me (Mmr acU daui^er wilhemt luovinfst a muaclu.*’ 
dremed to' tmi (Mtugf SIr*t^er 
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1857. engaged in suppressing it were to seek refuge in the 
Mint. 

Aninteml of And SO the daily goings on of social life fell back 
again into the old groove ; and some even found, in 
the prospect before them, causes of increased hopeful- 
ness and bountiful anticipations of a pleasure-laden 
future. Were there not European troops coming up 
from Dinapore and Calcutta, and would there not be. 
gay doings at Benares? Those whose duty it was to 
know what was going on in the surrounding country, 
heard this careless talk with something of a shudder, 
hut wisely refrained from saying anything to dash the 
cheerfulness of the talkers. “My game,” wrote the 
Oommis.sioncr to the Governor-General, “ is to keep 
people in good spirits; so I keep my had news to my- 
self, and circulate all the good.” Meanwhile, he aiul 
his colleagues were doing all that could he done, with- 
out noise or excitement, to restore confidence alike to 
the soldiery and to the townspeople. It was no small 
thing to supply an antidote to the famine-prices which 
were then ruling in the markets of the city, and this 
might bo done, so far at least as the evil bore upon 
the soldiery, without interfering with the privileges 
of the sellers. Ho the Commissioner guaranteed, on 
the part of Government, that for every rupee paid by 
the Sepoys for their otUdi, a certain number of pounds, 
ns in ordinary times, should bo given, whilst the Judge 
and the Magistrate went about in the city endeavour- 
ing (and with good success) to convince the chief 
importers of grain that it would be sound polhsy in 
the end to keep down their prices to the nonnnl 
rates.* Those things had a good effect; but the 

IJptfWktel I^nuwubjr ycH- hutifrry nmii. All i\m bftwwrM nwt 
otWi ta iren^jm a|ir»n, but rtjrjr rmturully th« 

trufct you will Hollurs urc upprolKmwvR, atut rniwotf 
Mr ' their ptioos. Gubblui nnd Liua 
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iittor AV(>iikii<‘S3 of the European force in Bls*j,fP’e§^ 1857. 

Htarwl tiu'sc bravo and sagacious inou in tlic May. 

every turn, and they felt tlmt, under Providence, 
nothing could .save them until the arrival of succour, 
o.x<‘(!pt the calmness and confidence of their demeanour 
in the hour of dung(;r. “So great is my confidence,” 
wrote the Commksioner, “that I have not a single 
weapon, beyond a heavy-handled ridiiig-whip, in my 
pos.'HiSsion. In dealing with a parcel of children, 
which Sepoys and all Native.^ are, moral force goes a 
great way.” And it shojild ])e noted hero, as an 
encouraging symptom, that about this time all the 
Sikh Sirdars, then prisoners at Benares, offered their 
services to Mr. Tucker^ — and it was believed in good 
faith — ^to act as a body-guard to liim, and to protect 
his house. 

And the confidence thus felt — which in the breasts First arrival 
of some, at least, wiis a sustaining trust in the over- 
(lowing mercy of Clod — ^was made manifest before May 31 
all the people of Ileuares, by a practical illustration 
of a remarkable kind. (,)u the 2ith of Mu}', a ile- 
tjwduueut of forty -four men of the Eighty-fourth 
(iueeu’s, who had been jjushed up by the Governor- 
Gciieral by dawk, arrivc<i from (Jhinsurali, near Oal- 
cuttii. This reinforcement would have more than 
tloublod the riiliable military strengUi on which the 
security of the English at Beuures was to det>endl. 

BVom every station along the ga'Ut lino of countiy 
between Delhi and OalcutU had eomo tlic dd»i>atring 

tHiim in tiu» all tltn titnrniug wciilih; iho price of f^rain 

trying in nhow the priticiigl (m« {» ibetMuufluuf Mleu from twelve 
portnrh tho gutoti pnliny of Kcepbg or tblrtm iw»r# to utm (for 
down mm» nn much wn the nttme). This k n great iriumnh 

Mr, iL C, iu UtA eontldeueo^ and (laa roammrml the 

Um Through the mter- mulUtode wondorfally.”— 

tirni of Mr. (luhbimii fteobtod b/ U tUs May 1807. 

Mr. Und* oiid bi» lultoonee with iho 
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cry, “ For God’s sake send ns Europeans I” And now 
that this help had come to the first of the great un- 
defended stations — small, it is tnio, in mimhers, but 
stiU at such a time an immense relief and reinforce- 
ment to the little hand of Christian men, who were 
trusting in God, and maintaining a hold front before 
their fellows — they bethought themselves of others 
who were in greater need than themselves, and suf- 
fered the welcome detaehme^nt to pass on to Cawn- 
j)orc ; and that too at a time when they seemed to he 
in their greatest peril. For news had j’u.st come that 
the Seveutei'nth llegimcnt, at Asimgurli, some sixty 
miles distant, was on tln‘ verge, if not in the full 
stream, of op<‘ii niutiny, and the Ihmares regiments 
seemed only fo hc! waiting for a signal from their 
comrades in the maghhourhood. Still they thought 
more of others than <»f themsclvos. Sir Jlcnry Law- 
rence had writt((n earnestly to urges upon them the 
groat need of Cuwnports, where General Wheeler was 
threatened hy a dangtsrons enemy; and so Ponsonhy 
and Tucker, taking counsel tog(!ther, determined to 
let the succour which hud been sent to them pass on 
to the relief of othcre. “ (Jordon,” wrote the Com- 
missioner, “ thinks that we have ran too great a lisk 
in sending on at once the parties of the Eighty- 
fourtli, whom you sent on to iw hy dawk ; hut Sir 
Henry Ivawrcuco wrote to me so urgently to send 
every man who could be spared, that Ponsonhy and 
I concurred in thinking that it was our duty to run 
some risk here, and stretch a point for tho relief of 
Cawnpore,^ Besides, we argued that nothing could 
i^ow better to the suspected Thirty-seventh 
ment than that,, when wo had got Eutropeans ftoih 
Oolwtta. ond^^p^^ our g^s in safety, we did not 
W dahtthj , but sent theiia oh staroifsht to join the 
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troops collecting above. This is a real mark of con- 1S67. 
fidence in the Sepoys and in ourselves. Besides, it May 25—27. 
will do good at Allahabad, and along the I’oad, to sec 
Europeans moving up, party after party, .so fast. Ho 
if anything docs happen to Benare.s before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must cxcii.se the de- 
spatch of these forty-four men as an error of judg- 
ment on the right side,” Other Ein’op(‘an.s had been 
expected from Dinaporc, but scarcely had the men of 
the Eighty-fourth been pre-ssed forward, ivhen tidings 
came that the detachment of the Tenth from Diua- 
pore, which had been proceeding upwards to the 
relief of Benares, had “stuck fast at Chapra.” “ So 
all hopes for the iiresent,” it was added, “ from that 
quarter are gone." “Brave Brigadier Ponsonby," 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls tlic failure of the 
Dinaporc relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat un- 
pleasant, but it cannot be helped.’ I am glad we ilUl 
not know of it yesterday cviaiing, as it might hav<! 
presented the despatch of the foriy-l’our men to 
Cawnpore.” But, ncxt'diiy, when further r< ‘in foreu- 
mente arrived, they were all hurried onward to 
Cawnpore. “ T had another teh'gram (his morning," 
wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning on the 27th, 

“from vSir Henry Lawrence, begging mo to spam no 
expense in hurrying up European aid. Wo wmd up 
all the men wo get from (hdeutta. Thirty-eight more 
will go this evening. Wc do not keep one Ibp our- 
selves." Even the detachment of the Tenth from 
Dinaporc was to be sent on “the moinont it arrivee.” 

“Your lordship may fool cw8ur«»d," added the Com- 
missionor, “ that nothing will be left undone to insure 
tho quickest possible relief to Cawnpore. I have let 
Sir H., Wheeler know, we ore doing to relieve 
hl% as is Mr the battle." 
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1867 . Thus, already, was the great national courage of 
May. the English beginning to take many shapes. Whilst 
Divorsiiics of somo, girding', up their loins, were eager to antici- 
ps-tc danger and to strike at once, smiting every- 
where, hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless 
heroes of the Old Testament; others were fain to 
oppose to the mass of rebellion that was surging up- 
wards to the surface, the calm impassive fortitude of 
patient resolution, born of an abiding faith in God. 
Men of ditferent temperaments and different convic- 
tions then wrought or waited accoi*ding to the faith 
that was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. 
Thci'e. was need of strenuous action in those days ; 
but there wius need also of that calm confidence which 
l)etrayH no .sign of misgiving, and the very quietude 
of which indiciitcs a consciousness of strength. Re- 
stricted sympathy and narrow toleration are among 
the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have 
spoken ; and therefore it has ha])pencd that sometimes 
rash judguionts have been passed by men incapable 
of understanding other evidences of bravery than 
those which their own would i)ut forth in similar 
crises.* But it may be easier to go out to battle with 
death than quietly to await its coming. The energy 
that stimulates the one is less rare than the patience 
that inspires the other. But this quiet courage must 
be content to wait for quiet times to be estimated at 
its true worth.f 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom ]S57. 
the high courage of our race took this latter form. 

He went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- Henry Carre 
self, “ The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer ; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. 

He is my shield and the horn of my salvation ; my 
high tower, and my refuge ; my Saviour.”* And in 
this abundant, overflowing confidence and resigna- 
tion he seemed to despise all human means of de- 
fence, and almost to regard defensive eftbrta — “se- 
condary means” — as a betrayal of want of faith in 
the Almighty. “ Rather against Ponsonby’s and my 
wish,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “ but by 
the advice of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and at the 
entreaty of the European residents, arms and ammu- 
nition have, this day, been issued out to all who 
required them. I hope that it will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quiet. I am so thank- 
ful we have no place of defence here. We luive no- 
where to run to, so mu.st stand firm — and hitherto 
there has not been one particle of panic and con- 
fusion.” And he said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a hihle in his hand, 
as David had gone out to meet Goliath with a pehblo 
and a sling. He rode out in the most exposed places, 
evening after evening, with his daughter, lui in quiet 
times } and when some one suggested to him that the 
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hat which he wore, being of a peculiar character, 
would clearly indicate the Commissioner^ and atFord a 
mark for a rebel shot, he said that he was as safe 
in one head-dress as in another, and had no thought 
of a change. 

Language and action of this kind might be re- 
garded as mere imbecility. It is not strange, indeed, 
that a man of Mr. Tucker’s character was described 
as an amiable enthusiast quite unequal to the occa- 
sion ; for his courage was not of the popular type, 
and his character not intelligible to the multitude. 
But, even looked upon in the light of mere human 
wisdom, the course which was favoured by the 
Benares Commissioner had much, at that time, to re- 
commend it. For as the absolute weakness of the 
European community, with only tliirty effective sol- 
diers to defend them, forbade any successful resort to 
arms, it was sound policy thus to preserve a quietude 
of demeanour, significant of confidence-confidence 
both in our own security and in the loyalty of 
those who surrounded and who might have crushed 
us in an hour.* In continual communication, net 
only with Lord Canning at Calcutta, but with the 
chiets of all the great stations, us Dinapore, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknow, and Agra, Henry Tucker knew what 
was being done in some quarters^ and what wa» 
needed in others, to meet the difficulties of the crisis. 
Ho knew that help was coming from below j and 
that if rebellion were smouldering oithm:> in the lines 
or in the City, the longer it could be left to stoemWer, 


* I do not viiib it to be infoirail 
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before bursting into a blaze, the better. The con- 1857. 
tiding policy was the temporising poliey. Those who 
best knew the character of the Bengal Sepoy, knew 
that a vague feai*, more impressive for its very 
vagueness, was driving thousands into rebellion ; and 
that the best way to keep things quiet was to do 
nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of 
May wore on, and European reinforcements came 
from below ; but, in spite of the great temptation to 
retain them, Tucker and Ponsonby had strength to 
send them onward to succour others. They knew 
that they were exposing themselves to the reproaches 
of their comrades; but they felt that they could 
bear even this. “You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to 
the Commissioner, “ can bear much in such a cause. 

To aid the distressed is not so very wicked." 


The high bearing of the cluef olHcoi’S at Benares Enoourage- 
excited the admiration of the ( lOVcruor-Cienerul, And Oan” 
in the midst of all his urg<mt duties -his pressing 
cares and an.xicties — Lord Cunning ibund, or mode, 
time, to write letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of whose good deeds he had ample assurance. 

Whether the well-doer were a Ceneml Officer, a 
Civil or Political Commissioner, or a young regi- 
mental subaltern, Lord Canning wrote to him, with 
hi* own hand, a letter of cordial thanks, foil of frank 
kindliness, which braced up the reciittont to new 
exertions and made him ever lore the writer. He 
knew the effect at such a time Of prompt recognition 
of good servico; and he felt that such recognition, 
under the hand of secretaries, public or private, 
would lose hs^ ife induonoe for good. He had a 
wohdoifftid grs<» of fetter- and there arc 

A 
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1857. many now who treasure up, as their most cherished 

May. possessions, the few expressive lines, warm from the 

heart, in which, amidst dangers and difficulties that 
might well have excused graver omissions, the ({o- 
vemor-General poured forth his gratitude to his sub- 
ordinates for good aid of any kind — ^for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for 
patient courage. 

Thus, on the 23rd of May, he \vrote to Mr. Tucker; 
“ Although it represents a most critical state of 
things at Benares, it satisfies me that the crisis is met 
with calm courage, based upon that which alone is 
the foundation of true courage, and that events as 
they arise will be dealt with temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious 
stake upon the issue. I sympathise deeply with your 
family. If they need to be assured of it, I beg you 
to tell them that not an hour has been, or will bo, 
lost in sending aid to Benares, and wherever else it 
may be most urgently required. . . . Come what 
may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta- 
tions. No one shall be ignorant how nobly the 
authority of our Government, and the honour and 
dignity of Englishmen, has been upheld at Benares.” 

May so. And to Mr. Gubbins he wrote, a week afterwards, 
saying : “ If I had more leisure for writing letters, I 
should not have left you so long without a word of 
thanks for your admirable and most judicious exer- 
tions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and met* 
sages, and also from other quarters, how much is due 
to you and to Mr. Lind, and I beg you bo^ to 
believe that I am most grateful for it. You haye til 
had a. difficult game to play-*-if ever thero vai one^ 
and ymxr sueca» has hed hithoHo: (mmplete/^ I pray 
thi^ you xuay carry it through. You have done 
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really good service in the Bazaai’s, in obtaining a 1867. 
reduction of the price of grain.” And he then added, 
with reference to the difference of opinion which had 
prevailed resj^ecting the arming of the Europeans, 

“ I think you quite right in recommending that arms 
should not be refused to the Europeau.s, who desired 
them. Your self-confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to 
all danger ; and I do not believe that any of the 
advantages thereby gained will be sacrificed by the 
adoption of a common-sense precaution, which does 
not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme- 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the ease, 
there is abundance of danger at a little distance.”* 

But although outwardly there was fair promise of June, 1857. 
continued tranquillity, as the montli of May came to 
a close a crisis wsus, indeed, apjiroaching. The birth 
of June was xishered in by the familiar work of the 
incendiary. A Hue of Sepoys’ huts recently vacated 
was fired ; and it was found that the wretched scum 
of Delhi royalty wore in close communication with 
the Incendiaries. Then news came that the Sepoy 
Reji^mcnt at Azimgurh, sixty miles off, had revolted. 

This was the Seventeenth lU'giment, under the com- 
mand of Major IJurroughs. It had been believed til 
along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with the 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth, which had beeniguo- 
miniously disbanded, and it waa known that some of 
the men of the fomter we^ harboured in its Tines. 

Its insolence had been manifested unchocked, for 
Burroughs was not equal to t!xe occasion ; and al- 
|hbugh the Magistrate, Home, had himself addressed 
* iCS» of CMuiug. 
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1S57. tho Sepoys, and. otherwise striven to keep them true 
Maj— Juno. the evil influences had prevailed, so that 

before the end of tho month the men of the Seven- 
teenth were ripe for revolt.* It happened that just 
at this critical moment they scented the spoil. The 
rattle of tho rupees was heard in the distancic. A 
treasure-escort was coming in from Goruckporc, under 
charge of a Company of the Seventeenth Sepoys and 
some Horsemen of the Thirteenth Irregular Cavalry, 
and this was to have been despatched, with the 
surplus treasure of Azimgurh, to Benares, under 
command of Lieutenant Palliser, who had been sent 
from the latter place with a detacUm<!nt of the 
Thirteenth to escort it. h’ive lakhs of rupees had 
come from Goruokpore, and two lakhs w<‘r(i added to 
it at A'/imgurh; seventy thousand poumls in the 
hard bright coin of the country, and this was now in 
the grasp of th(j Sepoys, d’he tcm[>tation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly 
declared that the treasure shotdd not leave tho 
station. This stern resolution, however, wsems to 
have boon lulled for a time, and on tho evening of 
Juno 3. the 8rd of .Tune, the treasure-escort manjhed out from 
Azimgurh. It was felt, however, that tho danger 
had not been escaped, and that at any moment the 
Sepoys might break into open rel)ellion. The otfle^rs 
and their wives were dining at tho Mess of tho 
Seventeenth, when all their anxieties were confirmed 
by tho well-known warning voice of the guns. It was 
plain that the flririg was in the dlimotiou of the 
Pan^Ie-groundt A beating of drams yfm sooX hita^ ; 
wnd ao words wore needed to express the ossUnkhc^bf 

.If H vhSM mm aA»fi»ril»vMentlyLasMa)^ sNt* 
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all that the Sepoys had I'isen,* There ^v■as then a 
scene of confusion, which it is not easy accurately to 
describe. The ladies and non-combatants hurried off 
to the Outcherry, which had btion fortified by the 
Magistrate and his colleagues, and there barricaded 
themselves. Meanwhile the Sepoys, liaving shot their 
Quartennaster and their Quartermaster- S(‘rgoant,f 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which 
distinguished all their movements, having spared and, 
indeed, protected the rest of their officers, hurried 
after the treasure-escort to seize the coin on the road 
to Benares. And with them went the myrmidons of 
the Police-force, which Horne had made vast efforts 
to strengthen for the protection of the jail, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble liy 
releasing the prisoners, and giving up the houses of 
the English to plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed 
and accoutred and eager for the spoil, Palliser found 
that he was helpless. The troopers of the Thirtetuith 
Irregulars wore wavering. They were not so far 
gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
officers, but a strong national sympathy ri'-strained 
them from acting against their countrymen. The 
officers, therefore, wore saved. But the troosui’o was 
lost. The Sepoys of the SevonteenthJ carried it back 

* There vero two past ((uns eta- not touelt, but vottld proteot (Item. 
ttoMd at Aeiinffurh. Thoee the onlr thet theta trera eoras of the 
nutlneen eoused at the oommenoc- muliueere vhoj^ Sworn the death 
menl of the cratbteak. They wore of partietiur oieera. end theraforo 
afterwarde taken Into Qade. tlww bi^ed the wholO parU to 

f Lieutouent Hutohtoeoa and to wetr oamegee and be on at once. 
Quartermuter-Sergeant l4vif. , 'Bttt how are we to get onr ear- 

t It ie stated on the aalhority of rfaffe* f eahi ther, ‘ seetug that they 
Lhmtonant Constable of the Seran- are eoattored aU, thfou(;h the eta- 
teentb. that the Bepoya ''beared tlon.* ‘Ah, we will foton them/ said 
with mmaatie oonnesT.** *'TtuQ’ the Bmoys^ and to ttiey did. and 
forrtodaeoaate ronintibeirtdBoers^ gave tuu party an e<ioort for ton 
ahdwtd that. tMf net only would raUee out of the station ou thn 
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1867. to Azimgurh, whilst the Irregulars escorted their 

June, oiiicers on to Benares. Meanwhile, the European 

Residents of the former place had fled to Ghazeeporc ; 
and when the Sepoys returned to their old station, 
they found all European authority gone, and the 
official functionaries, civil and military, swept out of 
it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marched 
off to Fyzahad in military array, with all the pomp 
and panoply of war. 


Thu crisis at When iicws of these events reached Bcnar(?s, crusted 

Juu"^'l857. instance with some exaggerations, it 

was plain that the hour was approaching when tran- 
quillity could no longer be nnuutaiued. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm composure 
of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst suc- 
cours were far-off, had already saved BeuarcN ; for notv 
fresh reinforcements were at hand, and with tlunu 
one who knew well how to turn them to account 
After despatching his men, os has been already told,* 
by the railway to Raneegunge, Colonel Neill had made 
his way, hy train and horse-dawk to Benares with the 
utmost possible despatch, eager to avenge the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. And with this Ma- 
Amvftl of dras Colonel came the first assertion of English man- 
^ ■ hood that had come from the South to the rescue of 


our people in the Gangetic provinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, ho came to strike and to 
destroy. Ho was one of those who wisriy thbt>gltt 
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from the first, that to strike promptly and to strike 
vigorously would he to stxikc mercifully; and he 
Avent to the work before him Avith a stern resolution 
not to spare. Both from the North and from the 
South, at this time, the first great waves of the tid(i 
of conquest Avere beginning to set in towards the 
centres of the threatened provinces. From one end 
of the line of danger. Canning, and irom the other, 
LaAvrence, was sending forth liis succours — nenther 
under-estimating the magnitude of the peril, but 
both confident of the final result. It aa'us the Avork 
of the latter, as Avill be told hereafter, to rescue 
Delhi, whilst the former was straining every effort to 
secure the safety of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Cuwn- 
pore, LucknoAv, and other lesser places dependent 
upon them. And now assistance had really come to 
the first of these places. A detachment of Madras 
Fusiliers was at Benares, and the men of the Tenth 
Foot, from Dinaporo, Avhose nrriA'al hud been delayed 
by an accident, had also made their npjxearamti.*. It 
Avas detcx*mined, thei*efore, that tins Sepoys .shouhl be 
disax'incd. 

But a question tlnni arose as to the hour of dis- The quMUou 
arming. The first idea was, that the regiixient should 
be paraded on the following morning, and that then 
the several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay down their artni. But 
there were those in Benares, to whom the thought of 
oven an hour's delay was an ofifonce and an abomi- 
nation. When work of this kind is to be done, it 
should bo done, they thought, ^wmptly. Stimulated 
by the intelUgence from Assim^rh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sepoys might rise 
Wore morning, and then all our councils and chu- 
tions wqwld be yalu, The chief comniaud aviw in 
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1867. Ponsonby’s hands, and it was for him to give the 
June 4. for disarming. It appears that Colonel Gordon, 

who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits 
of the city were in communication with the Sepoys, 
accompanied the Brigadier to the house of the Com- 
missioner to consult with him. Tucker suggested 
that they should call on Gubbins ; so they went to 
the Judge’s residence, and there they received ample 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met C'oloncl Neill, who was 
eager for immediate action and, after some dis- 

* The circumsfanccs conducing fo only crnifirmcd Colomd (lordmrfl re- 
tliivs change of }dttii ha\e been va- poH, but gave muesli more dctnilod 
rioiusly stated. Mr. Taylor, in his luformatioii aa to tliowcrct procccd- 
official report already (juoted, aays : ings of Iho men of the Thirty-acvcnili 
'41 appears that a« Rrigailier Pon. Native lufaniry. (Jolond Neill came 
flonby was returning homo after the in while Mr. uuldnna wan hpeakiug, 
Council, he met Colonel Neill, who mi noon aftorwards the hrigade>< 
recommended him to diHarm the major, Captain Dodgnon, entered to 
corps at once. ^ BUregarding all report that the treasure, which was 
otiior consideration, be hurried w the on its way from Aaslmgurn to lienarea 
parade ground/* But in a letter under a guard of ility men of the 
oeforo me. written by Brigadier Irregular Cavalry, had beeO j>lun* 



tenant^Oolond Gbrdou. commanding lars having connived at the deed* 
the Kedment of Loodhianah, called It wae immodUtety felt that thi» ofr* 
and informed me that he liad reaaon cumstanoc, ooeurrieg in such olosh 
to believe the men of the Thirty- proximity to Bcnaren, rendered the 
seventh Native In&niry were enter- adoption at onoe of some strong 
ing into a conspiracy with some of measures imperative, tuid Lioutenimr- 
the bad characters of tiie City;, in colonel Gordon proposed the dis- 
view to the subversion of the British arming of the T'hirly-seveuih Native 
power in Benares. After some eon- Infantry, to which I acceded, Theta 
versation on the subjeoL in which was some discussion as in whether 
I aBcertained from tbo liieutenant- this should bo attempted at once, nr 
Colonel that he considered that ho at ten a.M. on the following day. 
could roly on the fidelity of bis own Mr. Gubhini having exprewMKl Ida 
regiment, we agreed to go together opinion that emissaries from tlm 
to tlw Commissioner, Mr. Tuokor. Keventewvfch Native Infantiy wewM 
and to aoluaint him with what Imn soon he in Benares^ it waaiettiod to 
been dommiittteated. Wo proceeded disarm the Tliira-eeTeisto five 
to, Mr* Tucker, and on broaching the o’clock, and it bemg ml f(Hir« 
sn!3y\^ofput visit, ho proposerlthat It was also aritowta to mp the 
we ahevM to Mr. measiireascfniet as pciitbte in order 

who dm at bimdir and wc did that tha re^dhi mi^t net be on 

tU guard/* Ndthing ean Im morti 
diat&ol than But Ctotouei 
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cussion, the Brigadier consented to hold a parade at 
five o’clock, and at once to proceed to the work of 
disarmament. 

Then Ponsonhy and Gordon went together to the 
house of the latter, where they found or were joined 
by Major Barrett of the Thirty-seventh. The Stipoy 
officer, after the manner of his kind, with that fond 
and affectionate confidence in his men, which was 
luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested 
against the measure, as one which would break their 
hearts. To this Ponsonhy replied, that what he had 
learnt from Mr, Gubbins had left him no alternative, 
and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s duty to warn the 
officers to bo ready for the five o’clock parade. The 
Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to 
Gordon’s house, and now the two mounted and rode 
to the parade-ground, to ])lan the l)est disposition of 
the troops. The horse which Ponsonhy rod(j had not 
been ridden for a month. It was fresh and r<>s(ivi*, 


Ni'ill, with oquul tliMliucinrHS, tin- 
clarps thai rtiiihoiiby and (jordtm 
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KPvcuth tt> be diKarmed . . , Die Irro 
gularn and Hiklis staid irs bn sifanneh 
to act with Ub/' Wo Imvi*, tlmro- 
fore, befon* us tlirco nonflioting 
fdalenientH. Mr. 1\vlor «ay« that 
Fisiihonlyr met Neill as the former 
WHH going Imims from (luhhin***« 
hou«e. Fimsonby says that Ndll 
cjime into (lulibrns^s houbo, when 
he (the Hrigadier) ami Gordon were 
there. And Nnill aayH that the 
BrigAflicr and Oortlou visited him In 
hb own quarters. The matter is of 
Utile importanee in ileetf; but the 
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bract the path of a oonselmitions 
iibutoriam On the whole, I am dh- 

S o$ed to think tliat Nolll, writing on 
m day of the events d^»Horlbe^I, h 
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etmby, wrftlujf a month sflorwurdH, 
or Taylor, colleotiug faolH, after Uin 
lapse of more ilurn a year. 
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1857. and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant rays 

Juno 4. q£ afternoon sun, soon began to affect him. En- 

feebled as he was by previous illness, he became, 
in his own words, “most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body.” But, whilst Gordon was drawing 
up the Sikh Regiment, he rode to the European 
Barracks, where he found Neill mustering the Eu- 
ropeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The 
necessary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt 
that he was no longer equal to the responsibility of 
the work that lay before him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work 
that then lay before the English commanders. The 
Native force w'as some two thousand strong. Thcj 
Europeans hardly mustered two hundred and liffy.* 
Of the temper of the Sei)oy Regiment there W'as no 
doubt. The Irregulars had been tried on the 
I'oad from Azimgurh, where they had betrayed the 
weakness of their fidelity, if they had not manifested 
the strength of their discontentf But the Sikh 
Re^ment was believed to bo faithful ; and, if it were 
faithful, there could bo no doubt of the result of that 
afternoon’s parade. It is said that, as they were as- 
sembling for parade, they were in high spirits, and 
appeared to bo eager to be led against the Hindos- 
tanees of the Regular Array, Not merely in Benares, 

* Tim official rotuma state— any dcairo to leave (hetn. Tim 
H.U.’s Tenth Itef^iinent, oue hun- troopers, who received high pay aud 
dred and fifty nicu and throe officers i fouud their own horaes, were gene- 
Madras h'luilicrs, sixty tneu ana rally men of a better elms, and the 
throe offieen ; Artillery, thirty men position of the Native emwre wee 
and two offieors. of a higher and nuxw irt^tOMihla 

t These regiments of Irregular obaraoter than in the nwww Anar, 
Oavaicy diffetwitly oonstltatod All tiuee things trera at: flbt stip» 
fvoni «tdie of the JEt^lar Sepoy posed to be fhroanble to the eon- 
Army, They bad tow ISnrepeaa tinuaitoeer tbedidetitybf tin Irre- 
effioM*! sfti these Only pieked gniar Oavaliy; Bat it was soon 
«be W the jpsstoit pride in their fcmad that moy were its ineunbly 
letototewpe^aM tolwtt tonsTto tainted as the nst, 
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but in all parts of the country, was it of the highest 1857. 
moment that the Sikh fighting men should be on our 
side; for it was believed that the fame of their 
loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the confines of 
our Empire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate 
others to do likewise. But everywhere so groat a 
sensitiveness thrilled through the Native troops of all 
nationalities, that it was always possible that the 
weight of a feather in the balance might determine 
the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty or 
rebellion. 

Ti'hen the order for disarming had gone forth. The D'uarm- 
Oolonel Spottiswoodo and his officers proceeded to the 
parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, turned out the 
regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets 
in the bells-of-arms. There were about four hundred 
men on parade, the remainder, with the exception 
of one company at Chunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To Spottiswt)ode it appeared that tlu! 
men were generally well-di-sposed. TIhto ^v'c>rc no 
immediate signs of rc.sist!in(!c. First tlie greiiiwUer 
company, and then the other ooni])anics tip to No, 6, 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to the word 
ot command. At this point a murmur arose, and 
some of the men wore heard to say that they wore 
betrayed — that the Europeans woi*e coming to shoot 
them down when they were disarmed. Hearing this, 
Spottiswoode cried out that it was falser and appealed 
to the Native officers, who replied that ho had always 
been a father to them. But a pimio vras now upon them, 
for they saw the white troops advancing. By word 
of command from Ponsonby the Europeans and the 
gttiis were moring forward towards tho Sepoys’ line.s. 

Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh 
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the Brigadier ordered the little force under Colonel 
Neill to be wheeled into line and halted. He then 
went forward and spoke to the Sepoys of the guard. 
He said that they were required to give up their 
arms, and that if they obeyed as good soldiers, no 
harm of any kind would befall them. As he spoke ho 
laid his hand assuringly on the shoulder of one of the 
Sepoys, who said that they had committed no fault. 
To this Ponsonby replied in Hindostancc: “None; 
but it is necessary that you should do as 'you are 
ordered, as so many of your brethren have broken 
their oaths and murdered their officers, who never 
injured them,” Whilst he was still speaking, some of 
the men shouted to their comrades on the right and 
left ; a stray shot or two was fired from the second 
company, and presently the Sepoys rushed in a body 
to the bclls-of-arms, seized their muskets, loaded and 
fired upon both their own officers and the Europeans. 
Going about the work before them in a systematic, 
professional manner, they sent some picked men and 
good marksmen to the front as skirmishers, who, kneel- 
ing down, whilst others handedloaded muskets to them, 
fired deliberately upon the Europeans from a distance 
of eighty or a hundred yards. Seven or eight men of 
the Tenth wore shot down, and then the rest fell 
back in line with the rear of the guns. Meanwhile 
the officers of the Thirty-seventh, who had been pro- 
videntially delivered from the fire of their men, were 
seeking s^cty with the guns j but Major Barrett, who 
had always protested against the disarming of the 
regiment, and now believed that it was fotmy tt«c^, 
caet in his lot with it, and would not move^ utidl 
a of Sepoys carried him off to a place of safety. 

>, fire of the Sepoy musketeers the British 

loibitlr and the Kuns wore wheeled 
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round to open upon the mutineers witli irresistible 
grape. The English gunners were ready for imme- 
diate action. Anticipating resistance, Olpherts had 
ordered his men, when they moved from their lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands.* 
The word of command given, the guns were served 
with almost magical rapidity; and tlxe Thirty-seven tli 
Avere in panic flight, Avith their faces turned toAvards 
the Lines. But frojn behind the cover of their huts 
they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans ; 
so Olpherts, loading his niuc-pounders both Avith 
grape and round shot, sent more messengers of death 
after them, and drove them out of their sheltering 
homes. Throwing their arms and accoutrements be- 
hind them, and many of them huddling away clear 
out of cantonments beyond the reach of the avenging 
guns, they made their Avay to the city, or dispersed 
themselves about the country, ready for future mis- 
chief and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Oavalry 
and Gordon’s Sikhs had come on to parade. It Avas 
soon obvious what was the temper of the former. 
Their commander, Captain Guise,! had been killed by 
a Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh, and Dodgsbu, the Bri- 
gade-Major, was ordered to take his place, I£o had 
scarce taken command, when lie was fired at by a 
trooiMir. Another attempted to cut him down. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention 
of turning against our people. Whether the object of 
the l^arade and the intentions of the Bril^ ofiloers 
were ever sufficiently explained to them is not very 

* Wlxether Ihi* wm obKNfVod ir f On# writer says tlmt Quieo’e 
tbft Sepoy* 1 know not t but if. » tend Wtu atterweid* apUt open by 
wera were on be no aiffioulty In bit own troopon. Ue waa *Kot on 
aeoonti^ for tbeb mtpieion aSd tlie rear of the Llnei. at lio wae 
tUno. goioj; to parade. 


1867. 
June 4, 
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apparent; but they seem to have been, in this junc- 
ture, doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a 
spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst of 
the Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did 
not know what it all portended ; they could not dis- 
cern friends from foes. At this critical moment, one 
of the Sikhs fired upon Colonel Gordon, whilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. 
In an instant the issue was determined. Olpherts 
was limbering up his guns, when Crump, of the 
Madras Artillery, who had joined him on parade and 
was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh 
regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry 
that the Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they 
were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all 
directions — their bullets passing over and through the 
English battery. They were only eighty or a hundred 
yards from us on an open paradcj-ground ; and at that 
time our Artillery were unsupported by the British 
Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 
Thirty-seventh Regiment into their Lines. It was 
not a moment for hesitation. The sudden rush of 
a furious multitude upon our guns, had we been un- 
prepared for them, might have overwhelmed that 
half-battery with its thirty English gunners; and 
Benares might have boon lost to us. So Olpherts, 
having oscertained that the officers of the Sikh cori)8 
had taken refuge in his rear, brought round his guns 
and poured a shower of grape into tiie roglm^t. 
Upon this they made a rush upon the guns---* fcoond 
and a third— but wero driven back fey the deadly 
showWTf from bur field-pieces, attd were sbon ln cop- 
; fased , flight. And wiA them went the mutineers of 

so the work was thoroughly 
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clone, and Olpherts remained in possession of the 1867 . 
field. Juoe 

Whilst these events were developing themselves Neill in 
on the parade-ground, the little power of endurance 
still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him, 
and before the afternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the 
declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened the old soldier. The pain ami 
discomfort which he endured were so great that he 
was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having pre- 
viously given orders to Colonel Spottiswoode to fire 
the Sepoys’ lines that none might find shelter in them, 
he made over the command to Colonel Neill, who 
eagerly took all further military responsibility on 
himself.'* The victory of the Few over the Many 
was soon completed. Some who had sought shelter 
in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst a 
few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt 
to death in their huts.f 

* 111 iH not oasT lo ilelftnniiic the oilicara priiseiit at> tlic pnratlc, Innluil- 
eacact period at which l^onwouby gave lug a full iiarrativtj writteu^ by I^ri- 
over the commatid to NeilU I'h’oiu gadier Ponttouby^ and furuiehed to 
the official report of tho latter it mo by hia widow, aud tho privatd 
would Appear to have been done juurnala and Ictiora of Coionel NtdU» 
before the SIkha broko into mutiny* a« well a« his official reports. ^ Oolo* 
but Pensoaby’s ovm stAtement would uel BpottiswoodeV statenkimt ia pub* 

Hx the time at a lator period. Tito lishod in tho ParliantenUiy Ralutu 
account in tho text is the official relating to tlu> Rogimonta Qiat bar* 
vorsiojx of tho transfer of command ; mutiuied* TIicre was also a wxf 
but the fact# I bdiovc is. that Neill, clearly writtea narrative by %aigH 
seeing Pousouby on the ground, Twooaie (otio of the yo^ttg offioers 
went up to him and said, ** General, wonneW by the of The Sikh 
X aasume command/^ Bo Nelll'e rogimeni), printed IhUmnowspapow 
journal, aud oral information of an ortho Besides these, I Save 
officer who heard Mm say it* had the aanntige of much Mursonat 

t There is no passage Jn this his- oonremUon, irhh one of the chief 
tory on which more care and labour survlting actors in tite softno do- 
hkve boon expended than on the scribed, aid have roocived ftom him 
above iarraiivo of the disarmtag at written sniwep to my questions on 
Benares qn ilto 4th of ITune* Id all doubtful points. I have a strong 
it X havO had before me conviction, ttmrefore, that tho story 
sevm>£tiitM statemenU made by camiot bo more correctly told. 

VOti. IX; 0. 
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1867. All the circumstances of this parade of the 4th 
June 4. (jf June being fairly reviewed and impartially con- 
questim coL si^ered, it is not strange that some should think that 
sidered. it was grievously mismanaged. That this was the 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of Juno to the Go- 
vernor - General, the Benares Commissioner said, 
“ I fear the business of disarming was very badly 
managed indeed. The Sepoys feel very sore at what 
they consider an attack on men, many of whom were 
unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a 
civilian to discuss, but the general opinion seems to 
be that the affair was much mismanaged." This 
opinion was shared by Lord Canning, who wrote, a 
fortnight afterwards to the President of the India 
Board, that the disarming “was done hurriedly and 
not judiciously.” “A portion of a regiment of 
Sikhs,” he added, “ was drawn into resistance, wlio, 
had they been properly dealt with, would, I fully 
believe, have remained faithful.” And, sixteen 
months afterwards, the civil functionary, on whom 
it devolved to write an official accoui>t of these trans- 
actions, deliberately recorded his belief, it may be 
assumed after full investigation, that the Bikhs were 
brought out not knowing what was to t)o done f that 
the whole affair was a sut^riso; that, as a corjpsj they 
wore loyal, and “would have stood any test less 
rude.” 

The inference to be drawn from this is not so nittch 
that the business was done badly as t^t It WM done 
hastily; or rather that it was dpiie 
. was dons hastily. The snddsh reiGlizIliw to the 

„Th,i%-8sventh .on^ 'that^■Thdw(^y'i^^e«i^^ 
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sedition to the lips, and ready for an immediate 1867. 
outbreak, it would have been sound policy to sur- Juno 4. 
prise them, for only by such a course could our little 
handful of white soldiers hope to overthrow the 
multitude of the enemy. But whilst the regular 
Sepoys were only suspected, in whole or in part, of 
treacherous designs, and the intentions of the Irre- 
gulars were still doubtful, there had been nothing in 
the conduct of the Sikh regiment to cast a doubt 
upon its fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed, on which 
kindly explanations and assurances might have had 
the best effect. But there was no time for this. 

When it was tried with the Thirty-seventh, both by 
the Brigadier and by the Colonel, it was too late ; 
for the Europeans were advancing, and the panic 
had commenced. And with the Sikhs it seems not 
to have been tried at all. It would, however, be 
scarcely just to cast the burden of blame on any in- 
dividual officer. What was evil was the suddenness 
of the resolution to disarm and the haste of its 
execution. But this is said to have been a necessary 
evil. And whilst we know the worst that actually 
happened, we do not know the something worac that 
might have resulted from the postponement of the 
disarming parade. Even at the best, it is contended, 
if the Thirty-seventh had been quietly disarmed, it 
would have been sore embarrassment to us to watch 
all those disarmed Sepoya It would, indeed, to a great 
extent have shut up our little European force, and, 
thus crippling its powers of action, have greatly di- 
minished our strength. Moreover, it is contended that, 
in the crisis that had arisen, this stem example, these 
bloody instructions, had [great effect throughout that 
part' ^ the Gangetic Provinces, and, indeed, through- 

Q 2 
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out the whole of the country. It was made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor 
paralysed. There was a beginning of retribution. 
The white troops were coming up from beyond the 
seas. Though few in numbers at first, there were 
thousands behind them, and Upper India would soon 
be covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed 
hand of the English conqueror was coming down 
again crushingly upon the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it was said 
that a large proportion of the Regiment — the Regi- 
ment from Loodhianah — were not Sikhs, but Hin- 
dostanees ; that they were tlie brethren of the regular 
Sepoys, and that they had come on to Parade with 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive 
against them. It may have been the result wholly 
of uncertainty and suspicion. But Olpherts, when he 
fired upon them, was fully assured that they had 
broken into open mutiny, and nothing ever afterwards 
tended to weaken his original conviction. That iihere 
was mutiny in the Regiment — ^and mutiny of the 
worst kind — however limited it may have been, is 
ce^in ; and if this wore the first, it was far from 
being the last instance of a whole regiment being 
irrevocably compromised by the misconduct of a few 
Sepoys. An officer, with his guns loaded, in the 
presence of an overwhelming number of Native 
soldi^s, cannot draw nice distinctions' or disentangle 
the knot of conflicting probabilities. He jjaust set nt 
once. 1?he safety of a station) p^haps df an 
may depmid upon the prom|i>t d^eharige ofa show^ 
of grape. And , the nation In iuch an 
less widily forglyo Mm for deing too Ettle tMm for 
doi%teo miieh. 
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Complete as was the military success, the danger 18S7. 
was not passed. The dispersion of a multitude of 
mutinous Sepoys might have been small gain to tis afterwards, 
in the presence of a rebellious population. If the 
malcontents of the city had risen at this time and 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and 
with their comrades under arms at the different 
guards, they might have overwhelmed eiir little 
gathering of Christian people. But th(j bountiful 
Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts 
of Judge Gubbins, raised up for us friends in this awful 
crisis, and the fury of the many was mercifully re- 
strained. It had been arranged that in the event of an 
outburst, all the Christian non-combatants shbuld be- 
take themselves to the Mint, which lay between the 
cantonment and the city, as the building best suited to 
defensive purposes. The rattle of the musketry and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-grouiul 
claimecl that the Sepoys had risen. Tliere w<‘re then 
great alarm and confti.sion. Numbers of our people 
made for the Mint. Tlic missionaries left Benares 
behind them, and set their faces toM'ards Ilaiutmggur 
on their way to Chunar.* The civilians, some with 
their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Cukdicrry, ascending to 
the roof of the building, where at least they were 
safe from capture.f But there was a great and rea- 
sonable fear that the Sikiis of the Treasury-guard, 

* Theto wero aome noeptioos to Oenramnent hj oxeriinir bta in- 
tlie general eaodva of tb« mlisioii- Ittenoft whloh wai eotuulenible in 
atiea. Mr. Leupliolt, of (Iw Ohwraii the im^libouHiood, to obtain aup- 
IfuaionaiT Soeietjv iMine to ilwfe {tltoe for onr Xuropeui traopa, 
stood faM in the miiMOA premiwa f The Oommtaalonor waa not of 
hia.fl^ of Katlre ChHatiana. Wa pattjr. He had goao to iho 
Tue eKCKijleiit mm aftirtnada ron- Mint, 
dered good aerdM to ^ BtitiBh 
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1867. rendered furious by the slaughter of their country- 
Jime 4 -- 6 . •would seize the Government coin, and the 

crown jewels of their own exiled Queen, which were 
stored with it, and would then fire the building and 
attack our Christian people wheresoever they could 
be found. 

Good ser- And that they would have struck heavily at us is 
Si'onit Singh. doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief 

of good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Soorut 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been sent 
to reside at Benares, in honourable durance, and who 
had fully appreciated the gencrotis treatment he had 
received from tlui English. Ihi had unbounded con- 
■fidenco in Gubbinaj And when the crisis arose, ho 
manfully shouldered a double-barrelled gun and ac- 
companied his Englisli friend to the Otitcheny. 
Promptly and energetically he came forward to aid 
us, and by his explanations and persuasions softened 
down the anger of the Sikh soldiery, who might have 
been excused if they were burning to avenge the blood 
of their slaughtered comrades. Thus assured and ad- 
monished, they not only ahstained from all acts of 
personal violence, but they quietly gave up the 
Government treasure and the Lahore jewds to the 
Europeans, to be conveyed to a place of safety.* 

Pandik Nor was this noble-minded Sikh Sirdar the only 
friend who rose up to aid us in this conjuncture. 
Even from that great hot-bed of Hindooiim, Brah- 


* TU of Hfet^ mi iritiiia 

ibe itfoim oeUi of th« Artillery Ooa- 
fM>199«ia wo tmntre vm 
iuittt sdrloe,.! Mkret. of 

Otp^boiti, vlto ht^ etwaye 
ISnMm itMiMii tb* Aotbw *f 
“ rmjuae tm&diof eniable 
'' s nmgs.'fiMr file mtim sbd 


Obildtio e^ « eteMlnoiia fov ibe 
tieemn. Mr. IbyiervbbhOiiebil 
KemtirA -map ibe 
tiib<a,to . tp mmi 

for the tmmimm ^ 

the ISikbe, the ConmiaefaMtei an 
moriibif •yen’ ptoj^iiy dietriboied 
tM iiottwaa m^eee emotif them. 
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minism itself sent forth a staunch ally and potent 
deliverer to be a present help to us in our trouble. 
Pundit Gokool-Chund, a high-caste Brahmin, known 
to all, respected by all in Benares, flung all the 
weight of his influence into the scales in our favour. 
He was a servant of the Government — Nassir of the 
Judge’s Court — and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had ho been a Christian gentleman, 
he could not have striven, day and night, more 
ceaselessly and more successfully to succour our 
people. There was another, too, who put forth a 
protecting hand, and was earnest in his endeavours 
to allay the inquietude of the people. This was a 
wealthy and influential Hindoo noble — Rao Deona- 
rain Sitigh — a loyal and devoted subject of the 
British Government, a man of high intelligence and 
enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggerate the importance of his services. Nor was 
the titular Rajah of Benares himself wanting in 
good offices to the English, On the night of that 
4th of Juno, ho succoured the missionary fugitives, 
and, from first to last, he placed all his resources ut 
our disposal, and seemed honestly to wish well to 
our cause. Truly, it would have gone ill with our 
little handful of Christian people, if God, Imd not 
raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch and 
powerful friends from among the multitude of the 
Heathen.* 

The prompt action of Soorut Singh saved tlio 
civilians at the Outchetry. }?ot many hours they 
remainod there, anxious and uncertain, calculating 
the chances against i^em, hut resolute to sell their 
lives at the highest price. But two hours after mid- 
ail^t a little party of English gentlemen, headed by 
^ $60 in on the Beiiftroe Kajabe, 
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1857. Gubbins, went forth in the broad moonlight to 
June 4-6. obtain the assistance of an European gujird from the 
Mint to escort thither the fugitives at the Outcherry. 
As they went, they were fired at by some Sepoys ; 
but they returned, unharmed, with the guard, and 
safely conveyed their companions to the appointed 
place of refuge,* There the liours of morning dark- 
ness passed away in drear discomfort, and day 
dawned upon a scene of misery and confusion in the 
Mint. * Officers and ladies, masters and servants, 
huddled together, for the most ])art on the roof, 
without much respect of persons or regard for pro- 
prieties of costume. The Europ<iiin8 who Iiad been 
sent for their protection bivouacked in the lower 
rooms, many of them utterly worn out with the ex- 
hausting labours of the day; whilst oiit,Hidc in the 
compound, or enclosure, was a strange collection of 
carriages, buggies, palanquins, horses, bullocks, 8he(fp, 
goats, and packages of all sisses and all kinds brought 
in for the provisioning of the garrison. ‘ 

JttBoS— “The town is quite quiet,” wrote Commisshmer 
BMeotik^ Tucker to Lord Canning on the following morning, 
“ in the midst,” as ho said, “ of the utmost noise and 
confusion of this crowded building,” which made it 
difficult to write at all, and was altogether so distmet- 
ing, that, though a man of grave speech, ho described 
it as “ such a Pandemonium, that it was impossible 
to think, write, or do anything in it.” There ha<l 

* ThU incidimt Is nuuk still at tbs party in tk bufylg. Thsro 
brMtsr Ii; an act of licrowm wliloli wu no lime for tnuninf or for ksf* 

it S aploasurs to tooord. It is tlms “■* — ‘‘ 

offlsialhr narrated! "Ifestra. Gub. 


bfoi, Gudaeid, ana Demomft west 
in a to the Slittt, and Mr. 
feMisBoa, 0 . S.. atoeompaiaied item 
'»« ItorwR^ i.'As.fite'Pir^ ww 
o w ifo l i m i(Cr. 7 eiinHien 


his iioEso, oov«ra4t vftli hti mm 
body his owtifoiKim ill dism# It 
wsie far eaiior to onlie anw u art 
than to pniito it woitliw; and I 

wV‘— ¥f. yrjyfof'r Wleki Mtrw , 
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been an alarm in the course of the night of risings in 
the city ; for the Mahomedans had hoi.sted the green 
flag, but nothing came of the demonstration, And 
days passed, but still there was quietude throughout 
Benares. All the circumstances of the “ Sacred City 
of the Hindoos” being considered, it must 1)0 a source 
of wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was 
shed, but that there was so little re.sistanco of any 
kind to the authority of the British (lovcrnmcnt.* 
“ It is quite a miracle to me,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to the Governor-General on the 9th of dune, 
“how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
Wc all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a 
house or bungalow has been touched, and during tlio 
day everything goes on much as uaual.”f Wisely 


Up to thifl time only one Eng- 
lish officer ^Captain Guise) liad boon 
killed, and rour wounded — all ou tlio 
parade of the 4ftli of Juno* Tlio 
wounded officers were Captaiu 
Dodgson, and Ensigns T woe die, 
Cliapman, and llaytcr. A 
from Captaiu Dodgsou Hiatca that 
tha laat-uamed was ^‘shot by llui 
Sikhs when they turned rouiiil and 
fired upon Young Haytcr was 
shot in both thighs, and had a ihird 
wound below tho kneo. The latter 
was so painful that the limb was 
an^utatod ; hut he sunk under his 
auforings, and died a week or two 
afterwards. There is aomothingso 
touohittg in the brief account of tho 
poor young «oldier*s last days, in 
the letter aDore quoted from Captain 
Bodgson to Mr. Tuokor, that 1 
cannot refrain from giring the fal- 
lowing extract from xfc. bore 
his wounds with the utmoet fortt* 
tude, and when told that there w«l 
no hope of roooTory* etdd be hoped 
be was prepared to die^ ^ . I used 
to read the frayers fOr the Sled: to 
bH vmt of the Fsalms of hla 
oei ehooeiet/ The last bo setsotM 
wei the Wy^rst* So jifot ble erre^ 


land letters when I was with him, a 
few days hoforfs he died, and kissed 
them again and again, and asked ino 
to read them to him, which 1 did, 
poor boy I ’*-— ^ 
•)* The following olmraeteristie 
passage in tho letter above (pioled 
ought not to be williheld. ** ! do 
firmly believe,” wroUj Mr. Tuekur, 
^Hliat I bonus n special Divine in- 
flucnce at work oti men’s niimls to 
keep Ihttm quiet, The few Euro- 
pcans iu the Mint atid round tho 
guns could do ntiihing to guanl the 
Cantonment; but of' all (bo threo 
xnutimnm regirtieuts not ono seems 
to bate thougtit of burning the 
station or plundering the hotisoi of 
the remdents. There Is much prayer 
hero, and I know that mattf pvi^ora 
are offered up for us; ana I fully 
bellovo that they are aooepted at the 
Tliroae of Graesi and that ibis {s 
the cause of the quiet we enjoy. 
Xm with all the best possible at- 
rainfments that we can make, thore 
Is Uothing to provont the muttneors, 
who ate hanging about^ or tho city 
jmbbtoi fkom do%anj mischief they 
pleas& but they do not attempt it/* 


1867. 
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and vigorously was Gubbins now doing his work. 
He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. His court 
was closed, and he had taken the weight of the 
executive upon him. And now, partly by the fear, 
partly by the love he had inspired in the hearts of 
the people, ho held them in restraint, and tins great 
city lay hushed beneath his hand. 

But although there was extraordinary repose in 
the city, in the surrounding districts violence and 
anarchy arose with a suddenness that was quite 
astounding. It was not merely that the mutinous 
Sepoys, hanging about the adjacent villages, were 
inciting others to rebellion (this was to he expected), 
but a great movement from within was beginning to 
make itself felt upon the surface of rural society, and 
for a while all traces of British rule were rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the land. Into the real 
character and general significance of this movement 
I do not purpose here to inquin*,. The investigation 
is an extensive one, and must be deliberately under- 
taken. It is enough, in this place, to speak of imme- 
diate results. The dispersion of the Native soldiery 
on the 4th of June was followed almost immediately 
by disorder and rapine in the contiguous country, 
A few days sufficed to sweep away law and order, and 
to produce a revolution of property, astonishing even 
to those who were best acquainted with the character 
and temper of the people. “ I could not,” wrote Mr. 
Tucker on the 18th, “ have believed that the moment 
the hand of Govemmont was removed tibep© would 
have been so sudden a rising of landhtfldara te plan* 
der each other and people on the roeds,* Am tbe 
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and dispossessed, their agents being frequently mur- 
dered and their property destroyed,”* To arrest this 
new danger, which threatened to })ecoiiif‘ », gigantic 
one, overwhelming, irrepressible, our pctoph; had now 
to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Government of India caused .Martial 
Law to be proclaimed in the divisions of Benares and 
Allahabad. On the same day, Mr, TiU'.ker, not know- 
ing that already the Legislature had provided tlia 
extraordinary powers which ho sough tf— nay, ev<jn 
more than he sought — ^^vrote to the Governor-tSennrul, 
suggesting that he should place the Benan* diviMoti 
“ beyond the reach of Regulation Law, and give evei’y 
civil officer, having the full power of tlta 

power of life and death,” “ I would prefilr this to 
Martial Law,” he added, “ as I do not think the greater 
proportion of the military can be entrusted with tins 
power of life and death. Tins atrocious numl<*.r« which 
have taken place Inivc roused the English blood, ami a 
very slight circumstance wotihl causss Katives to be 
shot or hung. I Avoidsl, tlnsrefon*, much prefer re- 
taining the powers in the Inunls of tlsose who have 
been accustomed to weigh and to value (‘videner'. 
No civilian is likely to order a man to he executed 
without really good cau8i!.’’J 
Time soon exploded tho error contained in these 
last words. But the Benares (lominissiouer, though 
a little blinded by class prejudice, was right when l»e 
wrote about tho hot English blo^, which forbade 
the judgment of a cool brain. Already our military 
officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds, 
and hanging them up with as little compunction as 

'’ol* 1; JP; 1#^ , «U4 not rocolvo t)m muotion (4 Utn 

Ooveroor-Qetteml befoio Unt Xib ut 
(Book tv. o)u». ir.), jraite. 

Oft tko SOtk Of May, J MS. Corrwpoiwhmet-, 
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1867 , though they had been pariah-dogs or jackals, or 
June 9. vermin of a baser kind. One cotemporary writer 
has recorded that, on the morning after the disarm- 
ing parade, the first thing he saw from the Mint was 
a “row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards military 
courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sen- 
tencing old and young to bo hanged with indiscrimi- 
nate ferocity. These executions have been described 
as “ Colonel Neill’s hangings.” But Neill left Benares 
four or five days after the outbreak, and it did not 
devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of which I 
have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occa- 
sion, some young boys, who, perhaps, in more sport 
had flaunted rebel colours and gone about beating 
tom-toms, were tried and sentenced to death. One 
of the officers composing the court, a man unsparing 
before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, ns 
all brave men arc, towards the weak and helpless, 
went with tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, 
imploring him to remit the sentence passod against 
these juvenile offenders, but with little effect on the 
side of mercy.* And what was done with some show 
of formality, either of military or of criminal law, 
was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was 
done without any formality at all. Volunteer hang- 
ing parties went out into the districts, and amateur 
executioners were not wanting to the occasion. One 
gentleman boasted, of the numbers he hod finished off 
quite “ in an artistic manner,” with mango-trees for 
gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims of this 

' , *' 

» md«r, howow, Indi*--» l|iuib«ui, * vttli 

otumwe yean In euoh a the fuU-nown mtaSknu of wsltiritr 
Mw.M towotdd M cite 

V dejmdewo wd 
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wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, 1857. 
in “the form of a figure of eight." 

This, it is to be presumed, was the martial law, of 
which such graphic details have been given by cotem- 
porary writers, without a prevision of publicity.* 

But the Acts of the Legislative Council, under the 
strong hand of the Executive, fed the gallows with 
equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this 
Benares mutiny that the prison -gates were not 
thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of 
convicted crime. The inmates of the gaol remained 
in their appointed places. But even this had its 
attendant evils. For as crime increased, as increase 
it necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was 
not, to be found. The great receptacle of the criminal 
classes was gorged to overflowing. The guilty could 
not be suffered wholly to escape. So the Gibbet dis- 
posed of the higher class of malefactors, and the Lash 
scored the backs of the lower, and sent them afloat 
again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Gubbins was when the crisbi was at its 
height, ho restrained his hand when the worst had 
passed, and it had ceased to be an expedient of mercy 
to strike into the hearts of the people that terror, 
which diminishes crime and all its punitory con- 
sequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were develop- g, 
ing themselves in more remote places. One incident nu mutby 
must bo narrated hero as immediately connected with 
the outbreak of the 4th of June. T^he story of the 
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1857. Loodhianah Regiment of Sikhs has not yet been fully 
June 5. There was a detachment of it at Jaunpore, a 

civil station, some forty miles from Benares. When 
news arrived on the 5th of June that the Thirty- 
seventh had revolted, and were pouring into the 
district, they made demonstrations of fidelity to their 
British officers ; but when later tidings came that the 
head-quarters of their own re^ment had been fired 
on by the Europeans, they rose at once in open 
mutiny. Lieutenant Mara, the officer commanding 
them, was shot doivn. Mr. Cuppagc, joint-magistrate, 
on his way to the jail, shared the same fate. The 
Treasury was plundered. And all surviving Euro- 
peans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms, 
were driven to seek safety in flight. British govern- 
ment was exptingcid, as it had been at Aziinghur, and 
its chief representatives were glad to find a hiding- 
place for themselves in quarters which, a little time 
before, their couhl have swept away like summer 
dust. Then the station was given up to plunder; 
and the mutiny of a few Sikh mercenaries grow into 
a general insurrection of the people. The houses of 
the English were gutted and burnt. The soldielpy, 
burdened with money-bags, having gone off towards 
Oude, the plunder of “the Treasury was completed 
by decrepit old women and wretched little boys, who 
had never seen a rupee in their lives.”* And all over 
the district, the state of thin^ brought about by 
our settlement operations and our law courts, diso 

* Ma fujW* OfilsUl NamHre. boon ; tho boteter ipMti thonsbt to 
Vlw writov add*.! ‘'in tbe dbtriot seouro mon tttilliut luimbicw w 
tut A ' MnbiMeo of ttniikority ww interoourso viw the ntbel vb^jn 
Mt to any one. 'TbMe iriio bad Oudo." la ae other di«»m Kr. 
tjtttder ottf ruto otmorvw# wore 

tbk » to ra^pitn chaa<»r» moro old SSdmhi* 

Uid thoogtit Am mm or ilto premt 

pi mer » Uik protli limdholdm oa worn i<»mi ftmong 

Ittdtr ihemftolroB/* 
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appeared like the bursting of a bubble. The very ^857. 
presence of our fugitive people, though powerless 
and forlorn, was an offence and an abomination to 
the now-dominant class, who drove them from their 
sanctuary in the house of a friendly Rajah to take 
refuge in an indigo factory. And it became one of 
the Benares Commissioner’s greatest cares to rescue 
Mr. Fane and his companions from the dangers which 
then beset them. Having discovered their abode, he 
sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Benares.”* 

Troops were now coming up every day from below. Despatch of 
Benares was safe. Other stetions were to be saved, upwards. 
The best service that could bo rendered to the State 
was the prompt despatch of reinforcements to the 
upper country — and most of all to Allahabad and 
Oawnpore. This service was entrusted to Mr. Archi- 
bald Pollock.t True to his great historical name, he 
threw himself into the work with an amount of 
energy and activity which bore the best fruits. 

Every kind of available conveyance was picked up 
and turned promptly to account in the furtheraime 
of the eagerly looked-for Europeans, whose appear- 
ance was ever welcomed by our peril-girt people as a 
great deliverance. Nor was want of sufficient con- 
veyance the only difficulty to bo overcome. There 
was a want of provisions for Europeans, especially of 
flour and rumj and Mr. Tucker wrote eagerly to 
Lord Canning to send up coxnmissataai stores Of 
every kind for the soldiery, as European necessaries 
arc not to he had here in any q,uaniity.” Ho was 

• Mr. Tiiolcw to Lord f Th# yowwat wn of Qonawl 

Jmi Otb. tliit ths Sfr 0»ora« FdIIooIc. Ho ms then 
ilm m nid bAW owBatited of joStti uaguitMte of Benuot. 
m«ti, firs Itdiet, «&d 
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1867. very eager at this time to save the treasure in neigh- 
bouring civil stations along the main line, as Mirza- 
pore and Ghazepore, and he sent parties of Europeans 
by steamer to bring it off in safety to Benares. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep the white troops 
in motion, and thus to display European strength, 
first at one point, then at another, and by means of 
a few to make an appearance of many, as in a mimic 
theatre of war. At once to have recovered Azimghur 
and Jaunpore, from which we had been so ignomi- 
niously expelled, would have been a great stroke; 
and the Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying 
that if the Government would allow him to divert 
two hundred Europeans from the main line of opera- 
tions, the magistrates and other civil officers might 
return to their posts, and British authority might be 
rc-cBtablished. But troops could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to 
other means, wliereof duo record will bo made here- 
after, to prove to the people of tliose districts that the 
English had not l)cen swept out of the land. The 
narrative must now follow the upward line of the 
Ganges to the next great city of note. 


Allsluibtcl. About seventy miles beyond Benares, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies the city of 
Allahabad. It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which renders Benares so famous among the 
cities of the East. Its attractions sore derived chiefly 
from its position, at the extreme point Or prpmon- 
toi7 of the Doab, formed by the meeting the 
The broad rivom rushing down toiva^ds the 
mingUng as they go their stress of varied 

one of yellowrbrown, 
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thick and turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* 1857. 
— the green banks between which they flow, the rich 
cultivation of the inner country dotted Avith groves 
and villages, make a landscape pleasant to the eye. 

But the town itself, principally situated on the 
Jumna, has little to command admiration. It has 
been called in derision by natives of llindostan, 

“ Fukecrabad,” or the city of beggars’; but the Fort, 
which tOAvers above it, massive and sublime, with the 
Strength of many ages in its solid masonry, imparts 
peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct Avith the his- 
torical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had 
gathered new power from the hands of the English 
conqueror, and, garrisoned by English troops, might 
almost have defied the world. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the military 
importance of the situation *at the junction of tlu? 
tAVO rivers, commanding, as it docs, the great fluvial 
thoroughfare of llindostan, and also the high road by 
land from the Upper to the LoAver Provinces. Both 
in a strategical and politi<!al souse, its security hatl 
ever been of great moment ; but the recent acquisi- 
tion of Oude had rendered it still more essential that 
it should be safely in hand. In this powerful fortress 
of Allahabad was an arsenal stored with all the 
munitions of Avar, and an array of guns in position 

* Hii»Loria4is and i)oct* alike do- jioctioiilly, *»y#{ '"Hie #pot wltpre 
to dMoribo the moelinR of the the Bitter Nuddoot (Qreok Nyadcs) 
for- meetmakev a magulfiociit prottpocit. 
irosa,” »at8 Trottef/* locvka The 0«ig«B baa a turbid* muddy 

down on the muatlng of tha olcmror ourrwit— tho Jumna* a sparkling: 

Jumna with thoyollow vatowof tbo atraam. iKaob afc flntt tricn to keup 
broad Qaugea’^ ^ ih Jtri^ {taalf distlnot* till, happy to metil; 

watwfihld after a long parting* tucy run into 
aiiiga o! Uio aia- oaoh others ombraoo, aud* loHing 
tm bluo atwi brown and again^ thomiclroe in one* How in a oomtnou 
^ Where 7amima leaps blue to stream* Tiio Claiitgcs strlkos the 
Qauga^s arutOe" 4jcid Bholouauth fancy as more matronly of tins two 
^ UindcoY — the Jumna a gnyor* youthful 
writing' ih but searcoly less sister/^ ^ 

tOLtIt It 
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commanding the approaches from the country below. 
And their possession by the enemy would have been 
a disaster beyond compare. Some time before, Bir 
James Outrani had suggested to Loi'd Canning the 
expediency of adopting measures for the greater 
security of Allahabad, and had warned him of the, at 
least possible, danger of such a mischance bcfalluig 
us.* I do not know whether these warnings were 
remembered — warnings afterwards repeated most 
emphatically by Sir TTonry Lawrence ; but there was 
no place to which Lord Canning turned his thoughts 
with greater anxiety and tihinn- - no place to which 
he was more eager to send relief in the shape of 
European troops. 

Tidings of the great disaster at Meerut reached 
Allahabad on the 12th of May, and a few days after- 
wards came the story of the progress of the rebellion, 
and the restoration of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi. 
At the beginning of May, the force posted at Allahabad 
consisted of a single Sepoy regiment, the Sixth, under 
the commaiid of Colonel Simpson, which hod marched 
in from Jummalporo at the latter end of March, re- 
lieving the Eleventh, under Colonel Einnes. But on 
the 9th, a wing of the Ferozpore Ilegimcnt of Sikhs 
had arrived from Mirzapore ; and ten days latet twa 
troops of Oude Irregular Horse came in, under orders 
from Sir Hcniy Lawrence, to place themselves under 
the civil authorities. Shortly afterwards sixty Euro- 


pean invalids wore brought In from Ghanar^ Tho 
hulk of the Native troops^occupiod their te the 
Gaai^iimeht, which lay at a distance , of! two W tt^ 
fyfopit. the ir<>rt hetweoh the two great rivers. 

Md mw nwiy'Mwh^ltold'ybttof tUe 

vtpk'.pm . ' mmtM' M . t gsre to Can- 
.CMmvk'.w; tiw' 'iSiifc 'vs«i I, vu ImI nt Oaisati^ 
IwfftliittaaiiM 'lafMggedteatotoneanirn shoali 
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Dctacliments 'ivere posted in the Fort. The principal 1857. 
civil officers were Mr. Chester, the coranussionci', and 
Mr. Court, the magistrate — ^botli men of courage and 
resolution, not easily shaken or disturbed. They and 
the other civilians, as well as the military officers, 
dwelt in comfortable and pleasant gardcn-hou.ses in 
the European station, without an anxious thought 
of the future to distui’b them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed, OoloiwilRimp- 
of every Englishman wdio hedd a commission under 
him, the Sixth was true to the core, and was tho- 
roughly to be trusted. It was one of those regiments 
in which the officers looked lovingly on their soldici’s 
as on their children ; cared for their comforts, pro- 
moted their amusements, and lived amongst them us 
comrades. They had done so much for their men, 
and scon so many indications of what at .l<‘i>8t simu- 
lated gratitude and affection, that it would hav<( been 
to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to he faithful 1o the 
English gciitlcnuiu who had treated tlunn witli the 
kindness of parents. Jhit the civil officers, who luwl 
none of the associations and the sympathies which 
made the centurions of the Sixtli Kegiment ever 
willing to pkco their lives in the hands of tho native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of saspidou and 
causes of alarm. Thci’o was evidently a ivido-^iFcad sinin of 
feeling of mistrust both in the City and in tli© Can- Ofngf 
tonment.* All kinds of vague reports were in tho 

* Mr. Wnioclc, joint uutigMnkte, lireftk ia tlio eit; troultl follow tin 
Ba;^s in Ilia oIBoIal report, "AbomH dmento of tho loltUorx. Tho men 
day paaaod some flrosh nitnOur wwi of the olty ttarnod ttio maeiatratii 
olrcmoted regturdinff the stnto of ogaUtst tho Infidolity of thn Sopoyn, 

A fooling in the oity. Aaonts and tho Sopon csautionocl thnir oflt' 
tobel toodofs wen oitlifoatly eon Afpiltut tliu oity people, iirotaiU 
the liidnili of the mf^atpuiuit tho talos that Imd hcen 
poenk . . r TEo BftSMV ww oloiod, etroulAtod of their lukuwarmnou 
sStt It ww vtryieyldfht that aa out- towards Qorcmnc&t.’* 
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air. Whether the disturbing faith had grown up 
spontaneously in the minds of the Natives, or whether 
the great lie had been maliciously propagated by 
active emissaries of evil, it was believed that a heavy 
blow was to be struck at the religion of the people.* 
At one time it was reported that the English had 
determined to serve out the greased cartridges on a 
given day, and that the regiment would be paraded on 
the glacis of the Fort, in a position commanded by our 
gims, and blown into the air if they disobeyed orders, 
Tlien it was said that the Sepoys had determined to 
prevent the treasure being moved into the Fort;t 
and again, that the Sikh.s wore conspiring with the 
Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the English, 
At the same time, the price of grain and of other 
kinds of food rose in the market, and the common 
feeling of disquietude was enhanced by the discontent 
occasioned by the dearness of provisions, which was 
always attributed to the agency of the English. 

In this state of uncertainty. Colonel Simpson pro- 
posed to betake himself with his regiment to the 
Fort. This movement was strenuously opposed by Mr. 
Court', the magistrate, and the project was abandoned. 


* I liaro rtitnarkod, and wiUi mucli convematiouhotween* Nutivoofllcer 
nniformity of obaomtioii, that Iheao of the Irregular Cavdty and anothet 
monstrous roiiorts of “forciblo oon- of tins Sixth, The fottnor WM mUd 
rcrsioii,” or dustruoliim of costo, to have asked whether the Sixth 
were most rifo whore tho Mahome- would allow tho treasure to be re- 
dan nonulatlon was tho donaesl. Al- morod, and the latter to have an- 
lahmd eontained an unusual nuin- sweteo, "Botao of Ibent would not 
her of Hfusardmans, whilst in Benares until they had teoeired Uielr trmrs 
thefe was a groat propondorance of of pay." "This," says Colonel 
BittdeOs} but thoes reports appear Simpson,** was hnmedlatelfMqKtfted 
to have peen eiretdsted more freely to toe Adjutant, who did tiM eawKt 
in the fomer ^an in the titter eity. ft OntuoSSntlmadepoorBtta- 
- 1 Kvae said that this ewht te kett and Stewart imivliw into the 
hum, e^ed the ^ea of Colonel huainesi, and the laim ronoHed to 
SshkpnNt to the real etato of his tne tiiem was no tnth In It, as tho 
tw faht is, thet the e{r- Kattve eiSoer and men of the Sixth 
tit text d^tuud denied the accusation." 
was aotobv BMird dhut -Mi aildged 
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On the same evening a council of the leading civil 1S57. 
and military officers was held, and it was determined 
that the women and children only sliould he removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, 
before daybreak, there was a change of plan. The 
order, which had decreed that “ no (adult) male 
should be allowed to enter the F ort,” was cancelled, 
in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two hours 
before noon “there was a regular flight to the Fort 
of men, women, and children, carrying with thetu all 
the property they could.”* But hitor in the day tluj 
energy of the magistrate prevailed, and the non- 
military members of the community were enrolled 
into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and station, 
accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month worts on to its close, apiMjaranccs May 25. 
seemed rather to improve. Some apprtdic.nsions had hii'-lojulty. 
been entertained lest the great Mahomedan flistival <if 
the End, which was to he ctdebrattal on the 25th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathc-red 
together in Allahabad into a blazic. 'riu* day, how- 
ever, passed over without any distui'banei! ; and at a 
parade held in the evening, two Sepoys, who, on the 
preceding day, had given up a couple of Mchwatteew, 
charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 


* Omoial U^orl of Mr. Puiukll 
XlioUipiion, oIBcmtin;]; mngiDtrato. 
Colonel Slmpion, in a tiarraiiro of 
ovoutii witU wliioli ho has furnished 
mo, says, " On the 23rd of M<w, the 
lu(Ut!s, ohildron, and non-mUitary 
voro ordered into the Fott for leou- 
rU>y, in cotucqaonee of ti>e ratioue 
leporis teoDirod by the mogutrato 
tegavdinft the unsetuM etate ef tho 
eity of Allahabadi aawm'ratod by the 
b^piiee of grai^' It might be 
^Ipmred from this that the magia- 
t<l»te bad i^reved of tho remoral 


to the Fort uf the non-military mnlw, 
whoroas the oAsial report status 
that Ike had in rRullty protAaled 
against It. Colonel Slnipaon, hokr- 
ever, soys, in another memuraiulum, 
that "a notioe to this effuot” (i>. 
the removal of ^'ladies, ehlldren, 
and non-military") "was cireulalnu 
by the maglatrate througliout Urn 
station, and nMcimentally by two of 
his sovan." Cutouol Simpson suys 
that It Was signed buth by hiuwRlf 
and Court. 
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from 


publicly promoted,* But this spasm of energy seems 
to have been designed only to throw dust into the 
eyes of the authorities. It is stated that, at the very 
same time, they were intriguing with the Oudo 
Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was designed to irritate 
the minds of the people of the city. If so, it was a 
successful movement ; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attempted, and so the prisoners 
were removed to the Fort, 

After ibis there w(u'e outward (quietude and security, 
for although with the new month there arose increased 
excitciment in the city, still more favourable appear- 
ances prescuited thentselves in the cantonment. The 
Sepoys of the Si-xth, seemingly not satislicd with the 
latent loyalty of quiescence, rjuiekened into energy 
ami cnthusuiHin, and demandtid to be led against 
the rclKilrt of Delhi. News of their noble offer was 
promptly telegraphed to Oalc.utta, and Lord Canning 
sent back by the wires u cordial expression of the 
thanks of Government. But to the civilians at least 
it was apparent that the danger was not passed, for 
every day the excitement became greater in the 
city. 

Affairs were in this state when nows came from 
Benares that the Sepoys stationed there had risen in 
revolt, and that they had boon dispersed by Neill’s 
Europeans. The telegraph brought the first tidings 
to Simpson, who, aa an initial measure of precaution, 
issued orders that the gates of the Fort should bo 
night and day, and no one, of ‘jvhfttsoever 


* are turlmlwt, rittdloH'ra, 

■ BBURllt omrf, rotbeni, mtwdetrtw, md m- 
Mm- m mhM, ua; 

jMltSkb wlio« idDSuk («d« tboj wt."— 
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colour or creed, admitted ^vitliont a passport.* The issr, 
next stop was to guard the approaches to Allahabad. 

The road from Benares ran on the other side of the 
Ganges, which was crossed by a bridge of boats at 
a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to the suburb of 
Darao-gunj. It seemed to bo so certain that the 
Benares mutineers Avould make for Allahabad, that, 
on a requisition of the Magistrate, a Oompany of the 
Sixth was sent, with two guns, to defend the bridge 
by which the passage of the river must have been 
made. At the same timcf, a detachment of the Onde 
Irregular Cavahy was posted on an open space be- 
tween the bridge-head and the cantonment, so as to 
command all the approaches to the latter. And no 
one then seemed to doubt that those Native guards 
would defend the bridge and the station as staunchly 
and as truly as if the insurgents had been people of 
other races and othcir creeds. 

It will, j>erhapH, never be knowii to the full satis- 
faction of the historical incjuirer whether the Sixth 
Kegirnent was saturated with that dee[)est troaehery 
which simulates fidelity for a time, in or<ler that it 
may fall with more destructive force on its unsuspect- 
ing victim, or whether it had been, throughout the 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering condition 
which up to the moment of the final outbumt has' 
no determined plan of operations. The bfScers of 
the regiment believed that the mOh were staunch to 
the core. Outwardly, there wore no indications of 

* “From Uiifi poirilod (Usy SE) night, «nil ttoiUur Eti»>p««n not 
until the dth of Sum mon or lots Holivofru allowed Ingrots or i^tt 
exeliemsnt prevailed in the oity of wlthoiit a putt, to as mote panion- 
AUalowad, and on that date the larly to guard againit any ttun][ioten 
mutiny at Boiuret took plaoo, and from Bonaroa or from the city of 
wit swortod to me by tolograptilo Alltliabad."— cvh-> 
wire. Onthetameorcninglordorod mlSimpm, MU. 

iKft 4 -^% twA iAlftftAfl. rJnv ttnri 
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lfi57. hostility. But when news came that the Native regi- 
JutiB ft, at Benares hatl risen, and that the Europeans 

had fallen upon them, the long-abiding vacillation 
rose into robust resolution, and the regiment sprung, 
os it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whether it 
was in a wild panic of feai’, bedieving that Neill and 
tint Europeans would soon be upon them, or whether 
in the belief that the time for action had now come, 
as they would probably soon be joined by the Sepoys 
from Benares, the evening of the (ith of June found 
them ripe f jr any deed of violetuM;. 

Ihit C!V(!U as tlie sun was setting on that day — the 
last .sun that evc'r was to set uj)on thi.s tnodel regi- 
ment — there was unbroken faith in its fulelity. The 
warning voice, however, was not silent. Tim Adju- 
tant of the Sixth received a lettc'r fi'om a non-com- 
missioned ofliccr of the regiment, telling him that 
the nows from Benares had caused much oxeitoment 
in the Lines. The Adjutant took the letter to tho 
Colonel. But Simpson could not admit that any- 
thing was wrong. He added, however, that at tho 
sunset parade, which was to bo held for tho promul- 
gation of the thanks of tho Governor-General to tho 
regiment, tho temper of tho men would be clearly 
ascertained, 

'.iA'fltttnks. The parade was hold. Tho thanks of tho Gover- 
'i»i«ur nor-General wore read. Tho Commissioner, who 
had attended at the request of tho Colonel, addressed 
the re^mentin Hindostanec, praising them for tho 
loyalty they Had evinced. Tho Sepoys appeared to 
Ira m tho highest spirits; and they sent up a riii^ng 
oheor hi: response to tho stirring words. When the 
was over, Iho oiloen^ for the most purt^ rode 
^ to dm With Cplonei $!h|)eoh rode 
Capt(i« the.iikth*,ii?he'Hn4 
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served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 1867. 
He spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its 
noble oondu(!t, and his faith in its enduring fidelity. 

Tlius conversing they rode to the lless-housu, where 
other otficers had assembled, and were discussing the 
events of the day. Among them -was Captain liirch, 
the Fort- Adjutant, who liesought the Colonel to 
recall the guns posted at the Ilridge of JJoats and to 
post them in the Fort, where they were more needed. 

To this, Simpson esteeming the Fort to be his first 
charge, and having been warned not to trust the 
Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly consisted, gave 
his consent ; and orders went forth for their recall* 

There was a goodly gathering in the Mess-houso, Tho k»t 
for tho number of odicers had been recently increased 
by tho arrival of a ])arty of young cadets, who had 
hecu ordered to do duty with the Si.Kth — mere boys, 
with the roses of Fnghind on their cheeks and tho 
kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young 
took their jilaces at the dimier-tahle in pcrtiict 
serenity of mind. There was at least one faithful 
ix'gimcnt in tho service ! The civilians, wiually as- 
sured, went to their houses and dined ; ami did os 
%vas their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves 
up in early slumber, or kept themselves awoke witli 
the excitement of cards. Some, indeed, who hod 
slept in tho Fort on tho preceding nigh^ were now 
again in their own homes. On no evening, perhaps, 
since tho first startling nows had come from Delhi 
and Meerut, had there l>een so little trepidation— so 
little excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole 

** Tliete w»!ag« esmo from Stir tho SIklu, and to m<m tho fort Vilh 
Henrr lAwrunpo at Luoknov and all the Bitropemu availablo at Alki 
Sir Hugh ‘llfiiodBe at Cavupow. habad. 

Sliupaon wm adWwNl not to truat 
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European community of Allahabad were startled by 
the sound of a bugle-call announcing the alarm. The 
Colonel had left the Mess, and was walking home- 
wards, when the unexpected sound smote upon his 
oars and urged him onward to his house, where he 
called for his horse, mounted, and rode for the 
quarter-guard. Thither many other otficers had re- 
paired on the first sound of the bugle-notes. The 
truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful Sixth 
had revolted. 

The story was this: The detachment sent to de- 
fend the Jlvidgo had been ilie first to rise, as it 
htid l)eeu first to learn how the guns hud been turned 
upon the Native troops at Benares, and whilst Simp- 
•sou with his oflicers was dining comfortably at the 
Mess-house, the orders, which he had despatched for 
the withdrawal of the Artillery from Darao-gunj, had 
been sternly resisted. The Se])oy Cuard, told off as 
an escort, rose against the Artillery-ofliccr, Lieute- 
nant llarward, and declared that the guns should bo 
taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment; and 
the rest of the dtdachment turned out, armed and 
accoutred, to enforce the demand. True to the noble 
regiment to which he belonged, llarward hastened 
to the post of the Oude Irregulars, which lay between 
the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, to bring up 
succours to overawe the Sepoys and to save the 
guns, The Irregulars were commanded by Lieute- 
nant Alcjcander — a young officer of the highest pro- 
iniBe— who at onco responded to Harward’s call, and 
o^e^ out his men. Tardily and sulkily they pre- 
tended to obey. Whilst they wore forming, a hastily- 
imto was despatched by Harward to the Fort. 

grating along the road to 
OanlohiftiWttli was distinctly hoard j and the Irregu- 
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lars, headed hy Alexander and ucooinpanied by liar- 1857. 
ward, whom the former had mounh'd on a spare 
horse, then rode out to intoi’ccpt the mntim'ors. 

They soon came upon the party, under the broad 
light of the moon ; but when the order was giv<‘U 
to charge the guns, and the English {>nicer.s dashed 
at them, only three trof)pc*rs rc‘S])onded to the 
stirring summons. The rest fi‘aternis<‘,d with the 
enemy. Alexander, as he rode forward and was 
rising in his Htirrup.s to strike, W'us shot tlirough the 
heart, and Ilarward narrowly escapftd with his lift;.* 

The mutineers, who had before sent out two of their 
I)arty to warn their comrades, and had, it is stated, 
sent up signal rockets, now marched with the guns 
to the Litiesj, and when their colonel nppcare.d on 
parade, the whole regiment was in the thnjes of 
rebellion. 

It was then too late for the voice of authority to 
overawe or to ])crHuade. Simjison saw that tlierc slmpSon, 
was great cxcit(‘incut on tlie pura<h.‘-ground. Some, 
of his officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there was little upjtearanee, of ohe<lience. And 
when he rode up to iin^uiro why the gnus Inul been 
brought on parade, two Sopf>yH of the Guard replied 
by firing upon him. Expostulation was vain. A 
volley of musketry responded to his words ; and he 
saw that everywhere on the parade-ground, the Sc^»oy« 
were shooting down their officots. Seeing that there 
was no hope of saving tlie colours, he then rode to 
the left of the Lihes, whore some men of tibo Light 

* "Uuriuiif the nigkt, tbo tow th» Inul erueilty of his ouenumi) foi 
Smguhn vUo hnd remiJflnd itonnoli IxwlftHi Uw nlwl In his Iinttutt, wliloh 
eiutin hi, btin^Ing vith tbew ihn body killed him, were wibro-ouiii nit over 
oftlunr offioer, Atem* hit betul and 

der, who had bMli ahot, a* befora H^ort. 
related. Hi* body boro wltiieu to 
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MftsHocr^^ of 
Jto Knsigiitf. 


Company, in whom there still seemed to he a feeling 
of compunction, if not of regard for their chie^ 
clustered, unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, 
and besought him to ride for his life to the Fort. 
Hoping stiU to save the Treasury, he rode, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Currie, in the direction of that 
building, but fired upon from all sides, lie soon saw 
that the case was hopele.s.s.* He had now well nigh 
ruu the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had 
grazed his helmet, he had providentially escaped ; 
hut opposite! tln! ]Mes.s-hou8C, as he galloped towards 
the Fort, the (.Juard formed in line at the gate and 
firtid upon him. A musket-ball took cftect on his 
hor.se ; l)ut Simpson was still uidiurt, save by a blow 
on the arm from a spent shot ; and the last dying 
eflbrts of his tdiarger landed him safely within the 
walls of the Fort, covered with the hlood of the noble 
animal tiuit hud borne him. 

Meajiwhile, othei’s less fortunate had fallen hencath 
the musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had ac- 
companie<l the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped the 
firo of the guards and sentries ; Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Hicks esoaped also, as did two of the 
cadets, to the Fortjf but I’lunkett, with his score 
years of good sorvico in the Sixth, Adjutant Steward, 
Quartermaster Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and 
Munro were shot down on parade, Fort-Adjutant 
Birch and Lieutenant Innes of the Engineers were 


♦ "At mjf dntj WM to .stb ilia 
Irtwtttrj’, if poMiUe, Iproooadud in 
ifua whan 1 vu imme- 

dlfttHri Smd ott bf the whola guard 
of thiiiff -two iiiMw os one ftMuk, with 
' K »lght.4mei ef tliirtgr m«i on the 
A ^ of the ttM 

‘ Optk rXtrSi^ .vtsiMM: 


J Hioka and the cadets CPcarson 
Woodgate) wbm at the Datao- 
gnnj whan the mniiay bKdce out. 
They were made ptboitere and oar- 
ried towards Oautonnentst hut, In 
their o^masB to join in the plunder 
of the Treasury, the Bepoys suffered 
them to dnpart., and afterwards they 
mode gooa their oaoape by twice 
swimming across the riror, 
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also killccl, and eight of the unposted boy-ensigns 1857. 

were murdered in cold blood by the insurgent C 
Sepoys.* The poor boys were leaving the Mess- 
house, when the brutal soldiery fell upon them. 

Seven were slaughtered on the ground ; but one, a 
boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, and hid 
himself in a ravine. Having su]>portcd himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a 
brook, he was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged 
before one of the insurgent leaders, and confined in a 
serai with a Native catechist. The faith of the 
convert was giving way to’'tlie sufiFcrings which ho 
endured, when Arthur Check, who had been scarcely 
a month in India, exhorted his companion to bo 
steadfast in the faith. “ Oh, my friend,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “ whatever may come to us, do 
not deny the Lord Jesus.” He was rescued, but he 
was not saved. On the 16 th of June the poor boy 
died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected woujids-t 

It wius fortunate that the hulk of our people wiire In the Pori 
shut up in the Fort, where no external perils could 
assail them. But there was danger within the walls. 

A company of the Sixth formed part of the garrison, 
and the tomijcr of the Sikhs was doubtful. When 
the noise of flritig was first heard it was bolievod that 
the Benares mutineers had arrived, and that the 
Sepoys of Allahabad were giving them a warn re- 
ception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them,* and all doubt was removed by the appearance 

* Ti hu Iiettv oommmlj itiited fftmSIwIjr apokeu of ao tlie mamore 
that thew poor boyt wwo killed of the "poor little grUBne.*’ 
vbltut lEillng «t the Kon.table. I f Boo Kr. OwonV Journal. It 
un MUtued, hourorer, nit the Imt has been ertonoouily stated elee. 
wtthorltj that this is a mistake, fovr vhero that he died in the hands of 
iRQMenn of the inutiftr bare esettod tbe enemy, on the day of Noill's nr- 
greotw bomr tbsa this, vttleh Is rival at Allahabad, the lllh of June. 
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1857. of the Commandant Simpson, smeared with the blood 
Juno 0, Qf grounded charger. His first care was to order 
the Sepoys of the Sixth to be disarmed. This duty was 
entrusted to a detachment of the Sikh corps, under 
Lieutenant Braayer — ^an officer who had won for 
himself a commission by his gallantry in the great 
battles of the Punjab, and who now proved his 
mastery over his men by forcing them to do a dis- 
tasteful service. Witli the news that the Benares 
Sepoys of the llcgular Army had been mown down 
by the white trooi^s, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled 1)y our grape-shot. It 
was, therefoi'o, fearfully ])robalde that the ofiendod 
nationality of the Sikhs at Allahabad would rise 
against their Christian masters, partly in revenge and 
partly in fear. Happily the treasure was outside the 
Fort. Had the design of bringing it within the walls 
not been abandoned, the love of loot and the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahalaul 
might have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most cri^cal moment. Had 
the men of the Sixth Eogimehiiuid the Sikhs then 
in the Fort made common cause iHth each other, the 
little Christian garrison could have made but feeble 
resistance against such odds. The Sepoys, who wore 
[>osted, for purposeS ’Of defence, at the mahi-gatc, 
had, oil tlic first sound of firing in Cantonments, 
boon ordered to load their pieces': so they wore ready 
for immediate action. The Sikhs wore drawn up 
fronting the main-gate, and before them were the 
guns, manned by the invalid Artillerymen fboin 
Chunar, in whom the energy of earlier days liras 
wjlvived by this unexpected demand upon them. 
And at a littio distance, in overawing position, wore 

volunteers, annod 
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and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. 
There is something very persuasive always in the 
lighting of port-fires, held in the steady hands of 
English Artillerymen. The Sepoys, charged to the 
hrim with sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, hut these arrangements 
thoroughly overawed them. They sullenly piled 
arms at the word of command, and were expelled 
from the Fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

The first danger was now surmounted. Those who 
knew best what was passing in the minds of the 
Native soldiery of all races, clearly saw the magni- 
tude of the crisis. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the disastrous consequences that would have ensued 
th^, seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
FowSste'of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions 
of’Var, One officer, however, was prepared at any 
risk to prevent this catastrophe by precipitating 
another. Stimulated, perhaps, by the noble example 
sot by Willoughby at Polhi, Uussell, of the Artillery, 
laid trains of guniioWdcr from the magazines to a 
point, at which h4^itood during the disarming of the 
Sixth, near the loaded guns ; and if mutiny had then 
boon successful, he would have fired the trains and 
blown the magazines, with all <3ie surrounding build* 
ings, into the air.* The expulsion of the Hindostonee 
Sepoys, effected by Braayor’s cool courage and ad- 
nurablo management, averted for the moment this 
groat calamit^Tj and all that was left undone, did 
itself afterwards by the holji of the national duiraotor 
of SUchs. 

• iftltKMitliUaneBdotelttMr. aulliority of Mr. Court, the niagls- 
dM Qioittl Rop<nt> Mr. trato, vaote tMtimony it not to bo 

UM ctAtwl tbs &ibt oa tbo quostioaod. 


1857. 
Juno 0. 
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1867. Sucli waa the mutiny of the Sixth Regiment — in 
Rising !ii the military aspects one of the most remarkable 

Oity. in the whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, still more memorable for its immediate popular 
results. ' For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion ; far into 
the rural districts the pestilence spread, and order and 
authority lay prostrate and moribund. If a general 
rising of the people had been skilfully planned and 
deliberately matured, there could not, to all outward 
appearance, have been a more simultaneous or a more 
formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no coliesion. Every man struck for Inmself. 
In not one of the great cities of India was then* a 
more varied population than in Allahabad. But there 
was a greater preponderance than is often soon of the 
Mahomedan clement. And it was a perilous kitid of 
Mahomodanism ; for largo numbers of the ancient 
dependonts of decayed Mogul families were cherishing 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the 
unlvoml domination of the English. Ihe dangerous 
classes, indeed, were many, and they seem to have 
been ripe for revolt on the first sign of the rising of 
the soldiery. So, whilst the events above roa)rdwl 
wore passing in the Fort, in tlie. city and in the 
station wore such tumult and confusion os hail never 
been known before. All through the night of the 
6tii of June licence and rapine had full sway. The 
gabl ww broken open, and the prisoners released. 
Vm numbers of convict<^ criminals, wltii the irons 
st^ rattling on their Bmbs, rushed fortit, to the eon* 
atematioa of the peacctthl inhabitants, to turn their 
j^etrfo^Mi^ttirad in the indu^enco 

wmwt nassioni of humanity. To the English 
mim thuir fray 'in largo bodies, shouting 



